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Camp (ounselors— 


Their Kine Human Service 


By HENRY WELLINGTON WACK, Fr. pr. c. s. 


Associate Camp Director, Tot Rep Book MaGazine 


OW that organized summer camps for 

boys and girls have grown to be real 

educational institutions, with the prospect 
that they will soon becomé our most popular 
centers of recreative play and training, a word 
in appraisal of the socially important work of 
camp counselors of quality should be of timely 
interest to every parent and camper in the land. 
In the romantic and exhilarating environment of 
a properly equipped camp, the city child yields 
more readily and nestles closer to the camp 
counselor than parents suspect. The wood 
land's first mysterious straugeness is apt to awe 
the city child whose life has been largely spent 
between stone-walled streets, noise-blighted, gas- 
laden and drab. A young child instinctively 
seeks the bosom of its filial or adopted protector 
in the midst of a confusing landscape it does not 
at once comprehend. ‘Parents all know with 
what little shivers frightened tots clutch and 
strangle them as the bear story becomes more 
fearsome. It is right here, in the child’s highly 
sensitized state of mind and nerves, that its pro- 
tector for the time being shields it, embraces its 
very soul, binds it in something akin to utter 
filial dependence. In such camp episodes the 
counselor becomes the hero and the living 
mentor of the child, with a succeeding influence 
beyond calculation. 

High-minded, thoroughly trained camp coun- 
selors of cheerful, child-loving disposition ac- 
quire a greater power for good over younger 
campers than any other authority. Their teach- 
ing opportunity is only limited by their ability 
to employ it in the training of the child. Every 
new activity, game, play or stunt they teach; 
every new emotion they inspire, every new 
faculty for understanding which they unfold in 
the mind and heart of the young camper en- 
dears them the more to that curious, sensitive, 
impulsive little personality we call a child. One 
does not wonder, therefore, at the tremendous 
influence wielded by thousands of camp coun- 
selors. 

We, who have seen this inspired counselor 
service at close range, and watched the work of 
over 7000 camp counselors out where the sham 
and shirk can not survive the primitive scrutiny 
of the child, nor cozen it successfully beyond 
one round of the sun, feel that the soul of that 
service should be made luminous to the Ameri- 
can parent. 


The highly qualified young men and women 
who have dedicated their lives to the custody 
and expert direction of child-life in our progres- 
sive private schools and cultural camps, are 
doing for parents what no other educational 
force has ever had the opportunity to do. They 
are training children to live a new, a more ra 
tional system of life; a life more happily geared, 
compensated and balanced. They are discover- 
ing the bent of each child individually and 
showing it the way to self-expression and the 
realization of the higher human ideals. Not 
only ideals of living; but of work, that noblest 
of all human concerns; and play, that severest 
of all tests of quality in boy or girl, man or 
woman. Campvtrained children, led through 
their trying adolescence by such camp coun- 
selors, are destined to follow higher standards 
of rugged character, gentility, culture and in- 
dividual efficiency than have ever adorned a 
previous generation. 

The counselor body is the most important fea- 
ture of camp-direction. It represents the camp 
director’s most cherished ideals, and the morale, 
the character and the spirit of the camp. As 
the council is constituted so will the campers 
carry out or defeat the director's aims and prac- 
tical camp purpose. These vigorous young 
camp counselors have prodigious opportunities 
for the betterment of all that pertains to the 
scientific development of human beings. And 
their responsibilities are as great as their oppor- 
tunities. They substitute the expert care and 
training of the camp for the go-as-you-please 
formula of all-toomany homes. In the home 
the child seeks to evade parental control. In 
the camp the child clings to the gentle, yet firm, 
magnetic power of the qualified camp counselor. 

We know where the camps are which retain 
only camp counselors of the highest ability and 
character. Our service to parents is free and 
may be invoked whenever a parent desires to 
find the best camp for a boy or girl of individual 
peculiarities. 

The succesful camp counselor is at once the 
parent, brother, sister, friend, mentor, pal, 
teacher, guide, priest, master and hero of the 
child in the wilderness! All hail to the con- 
scientious camp counselor of spiritual sight into 


the heart of a child. 


For Camp Information address Department of Education, The Red Book Magazine, 33 West 42nd St., New York City 






































CAMP IDLEW 


ire esaukee, N. Mm 





THE SAILING CAMP FOR BOYS 
Land and water sports. Booklet. 
L.D. ROYS, 42 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 








FOR BOYS. On Cobbossee Lake. Winthrop, Maine. 
Supervision, equipment, location and food, the best. 
poe ial individual attention. Twenty-fifth season References. 
Lilustrated booklet, Mr. & Mrs. R. R. Marsans, Directors. 
217 South Burnet Street, East Orange, New Jersey 


CAMP WINNECOOK FOR BOYS 


Lake Winnecook, Unity, Maine 
season. Our campers become expert swimmers 
riders and marksmen. The kind of a summer a boy 
most enjoys. Illustrated booklet 

Herbert L. Rand, 4, Hemenway Road, Salem, Mass. 


24th 


CAMP WAGANAKI For Boys 


In Lake Region of Maine. Our long established Maine 

Camp has a remarkable record for reve arolln e nt Many 

boys returning 4 and 5 years. Limited to 45 

Mr. & MBs. Wants WaBREN, 1142 | ean al 
PLAINFIELD, N.J. Telephone 608 J Plainfield 


Camp p Maranacook™#%5 


ined daily 
istrated 





Ave., 


Excellent table. Strong camp council of exper 
of the best equipped camps in America. Carefu 
program. All sports. Canoe and moun 1 Ike 
booklet. Wm. H. Morgan. Director, Readfield Maine 


BIG K RANCH TRAIL 


The West brought East, Ranch life in New England 
For 60 boys 16 and over. Week long trips over White 
Mountain trails on Western cow ponies. For illustrated 
catalog, address 

STANLEY KELLEY, ANDOVER, N. H. 


@mp WENTWORTH 


WOLFEBORO, N. H. For 50 Boys 8 to 16. On Lake Went- 
worth in the foothills of the White atvuntaine. Every camp 
activity supervised by experts. For Book/et, addres 

M. S. GILES, FESSENDEN SCHOOL, WEST NEWTON, MASS. 


$m CAMP WINAUKEE For Boys — 


On Lake Winnepesaukee, White Mountains, N. H. 
Perfect sand beach; fine equipment Selected boys, 
pred og Jewish; ages to 18 Many with us 
since 1920. Fee, $325. Secretary, 609 W. 114th 
St., Apt. 62. New York, N. Y. 





a 
S/ 


CAMP | BAY STATE, TILTON, N.H. 


or boys 9-18. Trips to all points of interest in the White Mts., 
~ Lakes in N. H. featured. Sports Woodcraft Circle 

R fie Range. Nature - Study. Every boy learns to swim. 

8 weeks $200.00. Write for booklet 

M. M. Ballam, 28 Peirce St., Arlingtor Heights, 


CAMP OSSIPEE 2772.22° 





Mase. 


23d Season 
= the most beautiful lake of the White Mountains, 
H. For those who want the bes 
Photos and Circular on request. 
Principal J. C. Bucher, Box R, Peekskill, 


WINN ASKA 


by = ~~ Gi Wawbewawa Ar 
The Canoeing C: on the Aeauem la 
Ashland, New Hampsh 
Dr. and Mrs. John 8B. May, Cohasset, Mass. 





Camp Cowasset 


On Buzzards Bay North Falmouth, Mass. 
Seashore and sandy beaches, and forests of pine 
sunshine and the salty tang of the open sea make 
a delightful summer at Cowasset Free horseback 
riding, Tennis, games, crafts, dramatics. Junior, 
Senior Camps. Appetizing food. Catalog. 
MISS BEATRICE A. HUNT 
22 Plymouth St. Holbrook, Mass. 

















WAUKEELA CAMP For GIRLS 
Conway, N. H, 


All land and water sports. Horseback, 
canoe and hiking trips a specialty. 


Skilled instructors and completely 
equipped camp. Booklet on request. 


Miss Frances A. Davis, Director 





Mt. Vernon Seminary Washington, D. C. 


* © Watatic 


\ 
' MOUNTAIN CAMP for GIRLS 
On Iake Winnekeag, Ashburnham 
Mass. Sleeping bungalows. 1200 teet 
elevation. Invigorating air. All water 
sports FREE Horseback riding 
No extras. Mountain trips. Whole 
cme lw wy --— CATALOG of 
Mis . G. Roberts, Director, Box 
Mass. 


438. Westhetd. 


WAHTONAH, Brewster, Mass., Cape Cod 


Sailing. horseback riding, salt water bathing, handi 
craft, nature lore. Social and interpretative dancing. 
Each girl has careful supervision. For booklet, address 
Mrs. Frederick T. Burdett 
414 West {2ist St., New York City 


(iD ahe For Girls 








Granite Lake, N. H. 

'" Land and Water Sports 

senior programs. Bookiet 
Miss Sara R. Carter 

__The Avon, 6 East Read St., Battimore, Md. 


CAMP YOKUM for GIRLS 


Altitude 1875 ft. Crystal clear gem of a mountain lake at summit of 
erkshires. 107 of the finest Ts in the nation. Every 

water sport under expert lea 
Eight weeks $300 


Separate junior and 


ndry, horseback riding, 
extras. Councilor —— filled. Illustrated Boo! 
Mary E. Richardson, 6 Street, . Mass. 


Mrs. Norman COhite’ 8 


Camp, ayflower’ 
For Junior Girls on Cape Cod. Illustrated booklet. 
Mrs. Norman White, Orleans, Mass. 


BOB-WHITE Boys’ Camp. Ages 5-15 
12th Season 
ASHLAND, MASS. Horseback and mountain trips; 
allsports. Best food and care. Illustrated booklet. 
R. C. Hill, 549 W. 123rd St., New York 
Mrs. Sara B. Hayes, 
4 Stedman Street, Brookline, Mass. 


MONO: -MOY The Sea Camp FOR BOYS 


West Harwich, Mass.—Cape Cod. Superb bathing, sail- 
ing, canoeing, mm = fishing: land sports. Horseback 
riding. Cabins. utoring. Camp mother. Auxiliary 
camp on lake. Senior, Intermediate, Junior Camps. Booklet. 

. Dodd, Worcester, Academy, Worcester, Mass. 


Ihe BANCROFT’ Cam <a 
fr Backward Childre 


On the Maine coast, near Rockland 
Life in the open with Swimming, Canoeing, Motor 
Boating, Deep-Sea Fishing and other Water Sports. 
Horseback Riding, Motoring, Tennis. 
Trained Directors, Experienced Teachers and Nurses 
give individual attention to the particular needs of 
each child. 

Physician and trained nurse always at eamp. 
Under same direction as The Bancroft School, near 
Philadelphia. 

For Illustrated Booklet address 
E. A. Farrington, M.D. Jenzia Coulson Cooley 
Address—Box F. Haddonfield, N. J. 


so ae only 
rik be 




















land and 








‘White Mountain = 
Camp for Girls 


Ogont; 
Dashing spray—wind rushing br— 
then the delightful coolness of blue 

water as you swim back to the float! 
All the usual camp activities have a 
distinctive zest here among charm- 
ing councillors and happy fun-loving 
girls. No extra charge for riding 
Dramatics, camping trips Cory 
cabins. Tutoring and French con- 
versation included in tuition, 500- 
acre preserve, Catalog 


OGONTZ SCHOOL, Rydal, Pa. 


CAMP For 
GIRLS 
So. Fairlee, Vt. 


Attractive Rungalows 
instructor; al 


ee « 
— 
N (On Fairlee Lake), 
“The Camp of Happiness.’’ 
Horseback riding under excellent 
athletics, water one, handicrafts and nature work 
Excellent table Careful personal supervision over 
all. Write for Ilustrated Booklet to: 
Mr. and Mrs. E. G. Osgood 
18 No. Main St. Bradford, Vt. 











For Girls Roxbury, Vermont 
*THE HORSEBACK CAMPS” 
“The Camps without Extras” 
Camp Idlewild for boys on Lake Winnepesaukee 
N. H., is under the same management. Illustrated 
booklets. Mr, and Mrs. C. A. Roys, 10 Bowdoin 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


EGGEMOGGIN CAMP for Girls" ie"™ 


12th season. On salt water. Horseback riding free. Ai! sports. 

Experienced supervisors. Resident nurse. Junior and Senior Camps. 
Ages 8 to 20 7 enroliment 

Tuition $320. undry only extr Kookiet on request. 

Principal and Mrs. E. ~ ‘Montgomery 

t School 2107 S St.. Washington, D. C. 





Pairmon 


For Girls. Belgrade Lakes, Maine 
Twentieth Season. Booklet. 


Miss Hortense Herson, 66 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CAMP WIHAKOWI 


Girls’ camp in the Green Mountains; all usual camp ac- 
tivities including horsemanship. Jllustrated catalogue 
upon request. Price $175.00 for the season. 

Prof. and Mrs. Arthur E. Winslow, Northfield, Vt. 


CA! FOR GIRLS 

Gives the opportunity for a high class camp experience at a moderate 
cost. In the wonderful White Mt. region. Mr. or Mrs. Maynard L. 
Carpenter, 18 Kimball St., Lebanon, New Hempshire, 


Em Pie ro 
WATER SPORTS. RIDING. HIKING. 
oo booklet. 


Miss Phoebe R. Haske! Marion, Mass. 


Tall Pines Camp 


ba beautiful lake among tal! fragrant pines near Benning- 
Mountain climbing, water sports, horseback riding, arts 

and crafts. The Club for giris over 18. 

_ Miss Eveli R ley, Box R, Eb d, N. H. 


CAMP ANAWAN 


on Lake Winnepesaukee, N. 


All field one waeee sports under expert ‘eupervision. 


Fourtee: 
Direct Mrs. | nN. S. Winchester, 17 Albion St. 
The Misses Hazelton, 28 White 


For girls 
ton, N. Hi H 





am, Mass 
field Road, Somerville, ! Mass. 
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SUMMER CAMPS AND SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 





=. CAMP TAKEDA 


‘irl 4 t nal In foothill: f Blue Rid 
Hoe sine. sith xperien fe Rie os tore, ntaily ond 
° Ly 2 en' iy an 
morally, “Indoor an outdoor activities. Land and 
= ogee. Excellent = 3 bores. 
> Season e' we 2. 
ote! Fee $250.00. For informa- 
tion address, 


Pauline Trimble, Director 
# Box 24 Gainesville, Ga. 










AMP SEQUOYA (Girls) 


In Alleghany Mts. On beautiful lake. 


Water sports, Horse back riding, Tennis, 
Hockey, etc. Tutoring optional. All ages. 
8 weeks term $19. References a Catalog 
of Box E., SULLINS COLLEGE, BRISTOL, VA 
One of the finest 

Camp Junaluska, Lake Junaluska, W.0, "0,7" fo. nc" 
camps in the South for Girls In the ‘'I poe of the Sky’’ near 
Asheville. Swimming, canoeing, horseback riding, mountain climb 


ing, shooting, arts and crafts, nature lore, etc. Complete equipment. 
Resident physician, Send for illustrated catalogue. Miss Ethel J. 
McC oy, Director, Virginia Intermont ¢ college, Bristol, Va. 


Lake Pocahontas Camp 4 "sesteo camp. 


In the mountains of Southwest Virginia. Delightful cli- 
mate, pure spring water. Swimming, boating and other 
outdoor sports under careful supervision. Excellent table 


board. Address 8, Edmondson, M.A., Box 301, 
Glade Spring. Va. : 

Terra Alta “wv 

a ason iniinsien 

Directed Commandant Staunton Military Academy. Excelent 
patronace, ” Splendid equipment. Samet ic mee athletic spo ine 
ole * “goo! te olf course. Horseback rid Tutoring. "Gatalo 
Box 451-E, UNTON, VA. After June 9th TERRA A TA,W.V 





Camp Greenbrier for Boys 


In the mountains of West Virginia. 26th year. 
Membership by invitation. Information on request. 


Address: Alderson, W. Va. 


Camp Highland Lake 


America’s Most Splendid! Ly d Boys’ Camp 


**Land of the Sky,’’ on the Celebrated 1 Asheville Plateau, 
near Hendersonville, N. 
For catalog, address Georgia Military A Asedomy, College Park. Ga. 
For Boys 


Camp Nominingue £9; 807: 


“IN THE LAURENTIANS,” QUEBEC, CANADA 
Fully equipped—Staff of University Men—Canoe Trips— 
Woodcraft—Campcraft. Booklet: Camp Nominingue, 
McGill University, | Que., Canada. 


(7th Seemed 
Special emphasis 
Modern 
Entire equipment appropriate for chil- 
5 to 12. Strictly limited to 40. miles from 
C. Phone Dumont 177, Tenafly, N. J. Box 17-E 


To be a Woodcrafter in 
personal touch with the real 
RD 








M jontreal, 





ROSE HAVEN CAMP 


Conducted by the Rose Haven School. 
on Health, Conduct ahd Individual Happiness. 
swimming pool. 
dren 
7 we 





is a rare privilege. 
DAN BEARD WOODCRAFT CAMP 
Rated Al, by National Camping Com- 
> famous scout himself. 


booklet. 


APPLY 93 Bowne Avenue, flashing, LA LY. wy. 


LANCEWOOD CAMP 


Small camp at E. Jewett, N. Y., 130 miles from 
New York City. Boys 6-14 Horseback riding, swim- 
ming, all athletics. 15th season, Close contact wi 
experienced boy apet Catalog. 

H. B. N. J. 


ANCE, Summit, 
SKON-0-WAH-CO Sittenincte 
Adirondacks 
for boys 5-13 years. Riding on ponies and horses. Swim- 
ming. fishing, tennis and ball games. Hiking. Camp phy- 
sician and mother’s care. Greatfun. Best of eats. Write 
“Unk”’ Chuck Mills, 926 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


CAMP METEDECONK. #%2275,5,2 


15 years of age. 
Ocean County, N. J., Pine groves, 














seashore, all sports, 
including HORSEMANSHIP, SAILING. One Reasonable 
fee. Wholesome food, Write for booklet R. Mrs. D. A 
Dryden. 128 West 34th Street, Bayonne, New in" Veos. 
Mr. E. B. Whelan, DuBose School, Monteagle, Tenn. 


CAMP LEN-A-PE 


In the highest Posenes. 


hiking, motor- booting. Tennis, uaplaning, 
‘Todians eee a gg ithin easy reach. “of New 


Geese dip daettiee rmomenn ra 








ANTHONY WAYNE ACH "BOVS 7 Ge 


WELCOME LAKE, PIKE COUN 
Everything to delight the heart of the 44 Lanne his 
parents. Aquatic and athletic sports, horseback riding 
and woodcraft. Member Camp Directors’ Association. 

Erving M. Fish, Box 77, Haworth, N. J. 








FOR GIRLS 

On Beautiful Lake Chautauqua, N.Y. 
Cultural and Character training Camp. idea! 
location, 1500 ft. elevation. All land and water sports. 
Golf, riding, hiking, lo > canoes. dramatics, 
dancing. handicraft to 20 ree Depart- 
Booklet 
REV. & MRS. R. CARL STOLL 
Snyder, ! 


Ages 5 
ments. 


25 College Hill 


THE PATHFINDERS LODGE 
A Woodland Camp for Girls 
COOPERSTOWN, NEW YORK 


Vaterie Deucher, The Shelton, 
Lexington Ave., at 49th St., New York, N. Y. 





Camp Pocahontas For Girls 
WIHLLSBORO, WN. Y. on Lake Champlain 
Age 10-18. Bungalows. Crafts, all sports. 
Trips. Horseback riding included in fee, 
Careful supervision. frite for booklet. 
Irwin R. Davenport, M.D., Woodbury, N.J. 





CAMP LO-NA-WO For Girls 

On Beautiful Fourth Lake — Adirondacks. Perfect 

location. equipment and staff. All land and water 

sports expertly <b ty Pioneering. Campers 

ap ore seasons. Separate department 
iris ov: 


Jewith Clientele Predominating. Dietary Laws Gems. 
Write for booklet Sidney R 74 B.3.; B E. 
28 West 158th St. ¥.¢ 


Crystal Beach Camp 


A salt water camp on Long Island Sound. For young 
Ddoys only. Boys live in tents when weather permits. 
Wholesome food. Fishing. Nature Study, Swimming. 
Canoeing Hiking. Mr, a Mrs. C, C. McTernan, 
McTernan School, Waterbury, Conn, 

AMP AKE OBIN 

atskill Mts. oodland N. Y. 
Younger boys exclusively. Twenty-second season. Four hours from 


N. Y. C. Woodsy camp. All activities that appeal to boys. Modern 
sanitation. Abundance of wholesome food. Write for booklet 
H. R. Little, New Jersey, Jersey City, Lincoin High School. 


Little Bear Camp, Catskills ° Orange Co., 


For boys 6 to 14 yrs., 76 miles from N. y “City. 
Land and water sports, hikes, nature lore. Equipment, 


lecation and sanitation unexcelled. i 7 atten- 
tion and care. Camp mother. Booklet. $200. 
Morrow, Norwood, N. a 


CHIPPEWA A distinguished Catholic camp 

for Boys on beautiful Lake 

George in the Adirondacks. Highest ideals; Strictly limited 

and selected; Eminent faculty; Excellent food; Complete 

land and water sports; Tenth season. For b et address 
Vv. ROBERT F. KEE 

477 Madison Avenue New York City 


THE PENNINGTON CAMPS 
fer on, INTERLOCHEN, MICHIGAN oes Bove 
ay hen Fully Equi: och 
0. Pennington, Director Willis ame Pens Direcler 
wht Lakes. All Lend, gad Water rts. 200 Acres Forest of 
Norway and White Pine. ll positions filled. For Booklets, address 
160 Tuxedo y nell Detroit, Michigan 


HORPE CAMP amme 


FOR BOYS 6 to 15 years. Bungalows. On 
Wisconsin Lake. Ponies. Fishing. Unusualcare. 
For CATALOG: —BorR, Therpe | Academy, Lake Forest, Ill. 


Departments 
Camp Indianola Cavalry, Navy, Scoutcraft. 
On Lake Mendota 50 Boys in Each 
Seautiful Location, Complete Equipment, All Land and 
Water Sports, Expert Councilors. Moderate Charges. 
Send bw Catalog 
. G. Muelier, Director, Madison, Wisconsin 


BRYN AFON .costvecr 
ROOSEVELT, wis. 
Private Lake. Trails for Horseback Riding. Craft 
Studio. Screened Sleeping Bungalows with hardwood 
floors. Staff of 30 College Women, Booklet. 
Lotta B, Broadbridge, 1001 E. _IGerson, Detroit, Mich. 


CRANE’S POINT CAMP 


For Girls 5-12, 12-20—Fenton, Mich. 
Beautiful old estate on point where three waters meet. 
Golf, swimming. horseback riding, all ware Sports. 
Dramatics, craftwork. Illustrated catalogu 
Miss Edith Crane, 407 West St., — Sak, Michigan, 


CAMP NEECARNIS 
Big Star Lake. Girls 8 to 18 


A home > ig the | my of Michigan ~ weeds. 
Water eth orseback, crafts. 
suite gion = Reaident nurse, 
u. une and 
dith &. Holt. 39 Pitch Pi., rand and Rapids, Mich. 














Kill Kare Summer Camp For Boys 
Twentieth Season 
Experienced staff. Tents and cabins. Trained nurse 


Iilustrated 


All sports. Interesting bus and water trips. 
booklet. Address: Ralph F. Perry, ir rin., 
Morristown High School, Box R, Morristown, N. J. 





SANDSTONE CAMP °%,.**« 


Five hours from Chicago. 14th season. All water oo land 
sports, dancing, ome aanatiens arts. Girls 8 to 24 in three 
divisions. A 
Esther RR ney Dunham, 418 No. 39th St., Omaha, Nebr. 

Chicago office, 1204 Stevens Bldg. 
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THE VALLEY RANCH 
Trail Camp for Boys. By 
horseback through Yellow- 
stone Park. Guides and a 
physician direct a limited 
party of select boys. Six 
weeks of mountain climbing, 
fishing, riding and camping 
in the Rockies. 16th year. 
Rooklet. Julian S. Bryan, 
Valley Ranch E “a? am 
70 East 45th St., ¥. 


los fllamos Ranch 


Tenth summer. Two wonderful months for your 
boy—headquarters a famous big ranch—his own 
cow pony to ride over the Rangers’ trails—camp- 
ing where trout are plentiful—perfect table 
planned for his years. Write immediately for 
booklet. Limited to 24 boys. 

A. J. Copastt, Director, Los Alamos Ranch 
ox R, Otowi, New Mexice 


THE VALLEY RANCH ¥*# 
4 

Trail Camp for Girls J 
Responsible chaperones and a physician 
accompany a group of carefully selected 
girls on the forty-day Horseback and 
Camping Trip through Yellowstone 
Park and the Rockies of Wyoming. 
Six weeks of solid fun and enjoyment. 





















5th season. Booklet. J. 8S. Bryan, 
Director, Valley Ranch Eastern Head- 
quarters, 70 E. 45th St., New York. % 








“The 


Camp Mishike 72"... 


A Forestry Camp for Boys 
In the heart of the North Woods, 
Mishike, Wis. Forestry under ex- 
perienced foresters who teach boys 
the lore and lure of the woods. 
Canoeing, exploring, marking trails 
Every day an adventure. 1700 acres, 
W. E. SANDERSON, Director 
Room 606, 18 E. 41st Street, New York City 
A 108. CABIN CAMP FOR BOYS AT TROUT 
AKE IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN 
P.. catalog Address, Red Arrow Camp, 
for Boys, 


CARY RANCH CAMP °°. 


In heart of Rockies and U. S. National Forest of Colo- 














rado, Trail trips, a horse for each boy. Carefully 
selected supervisors and expert western guides. Swim- 
ming. Fishing. Catalogue, address Cary Ranch Camps, 


Colo, 





1025-R_ Foster Bidg., Denver, : 
SUMMER. 
SCHOOLS 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 
Supervised vacations full of action and 


For boys 10-20. 
The Inquiry Dept., Culver, Ind. 


interest. ¢ Satalogs. 


amp 
airwood 


KEE-MO SAH-BEE 


A pioneer summer camp for boys from eight o. fifteen 
years of age with an up-to-date eee Unlimited 
features for boys of this age 
Lieutenant Charles William: Yeager, 
2624 Hurlbut Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Oh the Joy 


of sunrise in a summer camp! “All 
out!” And your boys and girls bound 
from their tents, scoot over the beach 
and giunge into the sweet coo) depths 
of lake or sea. The sun smiles. he 
forest awakens with echoes of the 
squawks and squeals of happy children. 

And when the oatmeal is passed, they 
eat. There is no “I don’t like it’”’ any- 
where in a properly geared boys’ and 
girls’ camp. Everyone plays the same 
game in camp, in the water, at the 
table—morning, noon and night. 

Result: Discipline; orderliness; men- 
tal alertness; eagerness to learn, to do, 
to serve the other fellow. This is the 
camp formula for making men and 
women not afraid of life. If you wish 
help in finding the right camp, let our 
Camp -_ > advise you, without 
charge. nmclose stamped return en- 
velope and address 


The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City * 











For Boys 8 to 18 years. 
On Torch Lake near Charlevoix, Mich. 
All outdoor sports including riding. 
Group a by age. Resident phy- 
sician. For booklet address Mr, & Mrs. 

. F. EDER, Ohio Military Institute, 
___ College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mullet. Leke 
u 


Sth Season. 









































For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THER RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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SCHOOL SECTION 











TOWARD SEMINARY 


year. A famous England school accepting 
a 29 cumber af carefully’ sel selected giris. College 


= Mrs. George W. Emerson, 

, West Bri ° 
BRADFORD ACADEMY 
Bradford, Mass. 


Junior College. 
paratory and Special Courses. 123rd year. 


TENACRE 


A Country School for Girls 10 to 14. 
Dana Hall, 14 miles from Boston. en sports and athletics 
supervised and adapted to the age of the pupil. Finest in- 
struction, care and influences. 

Dana Hall, Wellesley, 88. 


Principals. 











LASELL SEMINARY. 


A school that develops well-trained, healthful and re- 
Hi Art, 


sourceful womanh ome Economics, Music, 

College Pre aroteey and Secretarial Course. 
WINSLOW, PRINCIPAL 

140 Woodland | * \eeseenmtaacdeie.s Auburndale, Mass. 


Mount Ida School for Girls 


Preparatory, finishing school. Exceptional 
opportunities, with a delightful home life. 
Send for Year Book. 


1673 Summit Street 


ROGERS HAL 


College Preparatory and Academic Courses. 
urse. Gymnasium. Swimming-pool. Outdoor Sports. 
rs Fort Hill Park. Twenty-six miles from Boston. 
Miss Olive Sewall Parsons, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 


RAY COURT 7.22°34%2'* School for Girls 


Point Hall 


ACCREDITED. Suburban to N.Y. C. All usual 
studies. Also: Secretarial, Arts and Orafts. 
Horseback riding. Beach. All athletics. Catalog. 
JESSIE CALLAM GRAY, Box 12, Stamford-on-Sound, Conn. 


Che ELY SCHOOL 


For Girls. Greenwich, Connecticut 
In the country. One hour from New York. 
" Gerwattt, Sg 


HILLSIDE "3x"5.3 


45 miles from New York. Seapertion for 


Newton, Mass. 


[ — AnEndowed 
School for Girts 


Two year Graduate 

















college = examinations. General 
courses. anized ay ics. 
MARGARET R t BRENDLINGER. A 8. maid Lane 
VIDA HUNT FRANCIS. A. B. (Smith) ma. 
An Episcopal Church 
'S | ay for girls. Excel- 


ent l-_y work. Gen- 


eral, College Preparatory —, Domestic 
Science, Secretarial. Sports, age ME . ¥. and 
Phila. Catalog. Edith Constance Principal, 


___Box 220. _ Burlington, N 
“A good school for Girls.” 
pesesney Full information on request. 
leg: tate pres. A. J. Trevorrow, Box 98, 
het: ute Hackettstown, N. J. 


DWIGHT ee tix 


FOR R GIRLS 
porn... —— way an 4 Ride. ym pty eee Request. 


mnasium, 
miss e. S. CREIGHTON, Principal. Englewood, § New Jersey 


Miss BEARD’S SCHOOL 


A Country ScHoor nEaR New Yorxk 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


























Warrenton Country School 


Near Washington in beautiful a Valley. College 
preparatory, general courses. French conversation pre- 
vails. Home  ——~\ree Girls learn to study and know 
nature. Catalogu 

Mile. Lea is “Bouligny, Box 53, Warrenton, Va. 


Southern Seminary 


A School of Character. For girls. Blue Ridge Mts. of Va. 
Preparatory, Seminary, Collegiate, Music, Art, Expression, 
Home Economics, Phy. Commercial, Sports. 58th year. 
Robert Lee Durham, Pres., Box 980, Buena Vista, Va. 


SULLINS COLLEGE Bristol, Virginia 


For Girls. High School and Junior College Courses. Music, 
Expression, Domestic Science, etc. New buildings ; every room 
connecting bath. Swimming Pool, Horseback riding. Mountain 
climate. 100-acre campus with beautiful lake. 

. Martin, Ph. D., President, Box E. 








Preparatory to | 


Miss Helen Temple Cooke, | 


Faces | 














Three years’ College Pre- | 





CUDDER SCHOOL GIRLS 


Day and Boarding. New York advantages. 
Post GRADUATE COURSES: Secretarial and Execu- 
tive Training. Domestic Science; Social Welfare 
and \— -¥ eg =. SCHOOL 

Miss R. B. S 44 W. d St., New York City. 


Ap. Che Castle 
: “L Miss Mason's School 
for Girls 

-$ Box 960 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 


The e BROWNSON School 


Catholic Boarding and Day Schoo! for Girts 
Post Graduate, Gollene Preparatory and Puiching Courses. Specia! 
Classes in French French Conversation ° 


MRs. VIOLETT 
22-24 East 9ist Street, _New York City 


MARYMOUNT 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS GE FOR WOMEN 
Courses: Four years College, Two Years Finishing, Aca- 
comic, Secretarial, Domestic Science, ete. Paris Branch. 

Write for c atalogue to The Reverend Mother. ve 


- —The Carme 
WW sonnei for Chis 


we RE) Lake Gleneidg. 49 miles from 
Small classes. New building for 












= unior School 
Carmel. N. 











50th year. Catalog. Address Box 614. 
School for Girls 
i a. 2. 
H! Grades and Courses. nior Col ge and Music. 
Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage. Liberal Arts, 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE, Troy, N 
ton: on. Adarene. 


‘éhiand .Manor 
SCOVILLE SCHOOL 
“thease time School 


 s xs i nin Q 
Box 3-K- Ossining-on-Hudson, New 
Non-sectarian Country Boarding School. All 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 
ing. B, A. and B.S. degrees. Address Secretary. 
For Girt; Last rears of high school: two-year edvanced elective 





is on art, ve-acre 
comnaes country life: advantages rot rs tod T eapital. “aa Te. 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


SCHOOL IN ITALY 


A GIRLS’ 


ye exceptions) social - —~dggy = hs personal supervision of 
Cor di Nogarole Meehan. Languages, Literature, History 
usic. Villa has all modern comforts. Two months’ traveling 


eee Ge ee naa alty one 27 Ban Sie 
York legent 24. 
BEAVER COLLEGE f2%ren 


Continuing the work of Beechwood. General and Junior 
College courses with Diploma and Degree. Splendid 
equipment. Catalog. Address 

Registrar, Jenkintown, Pa. 


The Birmingham School for Girls 


Birmingham, Pa. 


Thorough college preparation and courses 


for girls not going to college. Gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Catalog. 


Address Secretary, Box 155s Birmingham, Pa. 


HARCUM 


‘i: 
. M. 


lao ‘io. 
ead of School; 


Mrs 
Box R, Bryn Mawr, 





Wiis, B. P.,’ Principal, 


DARLINGTON 


Founded (85! 
For young women. 


Develops personality, vitality, efficiency. Sixty-acre estate 
Personnel Engineering, Secretarial, Domestic Science, 
Physical Education, Cultural Arts and College Preparatory 
courses, All sports. Gymnasium, swimming pool. Catalog 
Christine F. Bye, Prin., Box 630, West Chester, Pa. 


om Mary Gon School 





College preparatory, general courses.  Wildcliff, the 
graduate school. Seven Gables, girls 6-12. Catalogs. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Crist, Prins., Box 1532, Swarth- 
more, Pa, 





Girls’ School and Junior Conservatory of Music. Ao- 
credited. Intensive college preparation. May each year 
spent at Ocean City, work uninterrupted. ll sports. 
Catalog and views. Frank S. Magill, A.M., Headmaster, 
Box R, Chambersburg, Pa. 


CEDAR CRES A college with modern dormi- 

tories and equipment, attractive 
suburban site, congenial campus life. Degree and certificate 
courses. Liberal’Arts, A. B. ; Secretarial Science, B.S.S. ; House- 
hold Arts, B.S. ; Music and Expression, A.B. New Department in 
ag Education and Social Service. Box B, Allentown, Pa. 


Wm, F. Curtis, Litt. D., Pres. 
Secre 
“Music e Pr Gym 


Bis i me Desi 
Congenial School Life. Students 2 ‘accepted March First. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Wyant. Principais, Box 247, Bethiohom, Pa. 


sbopt borpe Manor 


Economics, Costume Desten, 
if Jolleg: 





Frederic Ernest Farrington, Ph. 0., Box R, Chevy Chase School, 


The Colonial School 


For Girls. 
Capital, tt kor eparatory, , +4 pay 
Home Economies, Secretarial, elas Pr Art, E> Expression. Athietics. 


eet yt eg 














LINDEN, HALL, mans 


famed “Garden wl as Pennsylvania 
End permits tuition, 
4 bidee" New Gym. 4 highest academ 


Benne oquiome fen-fomed 
. La ic, 


gy 7 


toe: rial, cultural and P rate Junior 
hool. Attractive home life. Riding. All Sports. jog. 
F. W. STENGEL, D. D Box 137, ithe, Pa. (1's brs. to Phila.) 








GUNSTON ALL 


Pah gy iy Mary B. Kerr, B. A., 3 A, Principals 


ARYLAND COLLEGE 


yr WOMEN. 60 minutes from Washington 
mery. Do m. Sci., Secretarial, Kinde 

Physical Fe Education, Music courses; all odies 

EES. Graduates i demand. Private 

baths. Athletics. CATALOG of Box R, LUTHERVILLE, MD. 


HOOD COLLEGE For Young Women 


Standard courses:—A.B., B.S. in Home Economics, and 

















SCHOOL. FOR LITTLE GIRLS 


HIGHLAND HALL 


College Preparatory. General Courses. 
Unusual Program of Outdoor Life 
ELLEN ©. Keates, A. B., Principal Hollidaysburg, I Pa. 


National Park Seminary 


For girls. Suburbs of P ni ° Cc. 2 yor Junior college 
course. . Expression, 





Coll 3 —. on cine eons R a : 
ollege e ory " dij Cal ¥ 
J. E. ft, PhO. tL. D. Ba eee: BO 188 —_ 











for college, with special courses 
in music, — goareenrtel i, and Someutie science. A school for serious 
a “the W: in ong Fe ry 
e. Non-sectarian. For Catalog, ad 
Mn. “Frask Galles. Tek,  Connactiout Ave... Westiagne, bc 





work 


train! dress 


B.M. in Music. Practical courses in Education, English | 0. 
} AD new buildings. "138 acres. "Our own | KING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 
EE and dairy. Soislas and book of Views. | A residential school for young women. Music, languages, 
PH H. APPL AN D.. Box R, Frederick, Md. | dancing, dramatic art; any art, academic or college subject 
may be ww Tuition according to amount of work taken. 
GARRISON FORES’ wf. i 7s MR MAS. AUGUST KING-SMITH. a " 
7 ew Hampshire Ave., Wa ington, . C. 
FOR GIRLS — —_——_ . 
Msasm, weljeauoeed., Up te toate Grom Seeing Vaio | ST. MARGARET’S ,<*22, 
wt Gis Warr ones Leeann BE: comece wa. | A Real School in the Nation's Capital 
| 





NOBLE SCHOOL 


Boarding School For Girls 6 to 14 


For Information write Kathleen Noble Jerome | 


White Plains, N. Y. 


| Dormitories. 
| i 





THE MARJORIE WEBSTER SCHOOL OF — 
EXPRESSION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Two-year Normal Course, accredited. Prepares for 
Physical Directors. Fall Term opens September 20, 
Catalog. 

-R Giascachuette Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. 





For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 








beautiful. 


methods. 


Stuart Hall, Staunton, Virginia. 


1843 Formerly Virginia Female Institute 1926 


Oldest girls’ school in Virginia—Episcopal 
General and college 
find here for their daughters the familiar atmosphere of culture 
and refinement combined with modern equipment 
Supervised out-door sports 


MRS. H. N. HILLS, A. B., Box R 






Location healthful and 
Loyal alumne 





preparatory courses 






and teaching 
For catalogue address 








WARD-BELMONT 
For Cirits AND YOUNG WOMEN 


Courses cover 4 years preparatory and 2 


years college work. Accredited by Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of 
the Southern States. Special emphasis on 
Music and Art. Also Literature, Expression, 
Physical Training, Domestic Art and Secre- 
tarial. Complete. modern equipment. Gym- 
nasium, swimming pool. Outdoor sports 
including Riding References required. 
Write for booklets. Address 
WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box 4, Nashville, Tenn. 





‘Virginia College 


For Girls. In the famous Valley of Virginia. Four years Prepara- 
tory, Elective and full Junior College Courses. Music, Art, Expres- 

on, Home Economics, Journalism. Secretarial and ‘Library work 
Riding, Golf, Tennis Box F, Roanoke, Va. 


BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


e 30 states; pleasant social life; location 
orth of Atlanta. Standard A. 8. course; 
ratory. art, domestic science, physical 
ut ports A, suet ing, horseback 
nd illustrated book 


. Box F, Gainesville, Ga. : 
A Girl's school of- 


“ ™ , 
ASHLEY HALL 4.877% meg of 
riety of courses, including college preparation, and 
normal courses in Kindergarten and Physical Training. 
Modern owns. Swimming Pool. Mild Climate. 
Catalogue. Addre 
Mary V. McBee, M. a. Prineipal, Box R, Charleston, S. C. 


GULF PARK 





joted for: select patro) 
tovdhills Blue Ridge Mts 
pecial enyent 4 = — 
culture. 31 
riding, ete 


Xe BREn 





By-the-sea. For girls. Four years high school. Two years 
college. Music, Art, Home Economics. Outdoor sports 
all vear. Riding. Catalog. Box W, Gulfport, Miss. 


MISS HARRIS’ FLORIDA SCHOOL 


northern management, northern faculty. Tourist 
use home text-books. Outdoor classes, ocean 
bathing throughout winter. Boarding and day school 
departments. October to June. 

1055 Brickell Avenue Florida 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE ““isz;* 


50 minutes from St. Louis, Standard College for Young 
Women. Fully accredited. 2 and 4 year courses. Home 
Economics, Business. Oratory, Music. 138 acres. Gym- 
nasium, Swimming Pool. Catalog 

J. L. Roemer, President Box 1026, St. 


GRAFTON HALL * 


Under 
pupils 


Miami, 


Charles, Mo. 


Recognized Academy 
and Junior College 


Music, Art, Secretarial Courses, Dra- 
for GIRLS matic Art, Home Economics. Modern 
buildings. Seautiful grounds Limited registration 
Catalogue and views free upon request. Address 
Registrar, Box R. B., Grafton Hall, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 





A standard college A.B., B.S., _B.M. degrees, Pro 
fessional training in Music, Art, Public Speaki Do 
mestie Science, Secretarial and Physical Education 
For catalog address 

Itlinois Woman's College, Box D, Jacksonville, 11. 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 





For Girls and Young Women fe ars College, 4 years Acaden 
Music, Art, Expression Home ics. 74th year. Campus 
25 acres. Outdoor sports. 1( ' uilc ‘di ngs. New $40,000 library 


Term opens September 8th, 1926. Catalog. 
Wm. P. McKee, A. M., B. D., Dean, Box 6s3, Mt. Carrow, m. 


9 | ° 

Starrett School for Girls SS 

and junior college courses. Fully accredited. Co 

A Home Schoo! in 

in finest residential 

Enter Now. Write for free catalogue and views. 
$ox 24, 4515 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 


tory 


operative with University of Chicago. 
our own modern fireproof buildings, 
district 

I 





An_ accredited Boarding and Day 


School including High School 











and Junior College 
Bi eunice D. Peabody Sioux Falls 
Principal So. _D: ak. 





CUMNOCK SCHOOL 


n old school with beautiful new buildings Expression; 
¢ Siler lege Grade) Voice, Diction, Literary mo Fd, Story tell: 
ing, Public Sosakiog. Dramatics. Academy and Junior School. 


Write for 
Helen A. Brooks, A. M., Director, 
5353 West Third Street, Los Argeles 


Westlake School For Girls — 


An ideal school in an ideal location. Junior College; 
College Preparatory; separate school for younger girls. 
Music, Art, Expression, Home ri 
pool. Write for Catalog A. 

333 S. Westmoreland Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 











63rd year “in the 

Heart of Virginia’’ 

= ior College or High xl or Finishing Courses, Music, 
t. Business, Dom Sei —_ Social Training, National 
Seton Fixed Rate, Tours to Shrines, Golf, Swim 
ming, Ath ate s. ¥ — try Club Privileges, Dramatics. Arthur 
Kyle Davis . Pres., 240 College Place, Petersburg. Va 


Faitkoe Gall 


In the Blue Ridge Mountains. College preparatory, 
one year graduate work, special courses. | ithia water. Rid- 
ing, Golf, Field and Water Sports. Catalo JOHN NOBLE 
MAXWELL, President, lark Station, Box B, Waynesh« \ 


Virginia Intermont College 


30 states. High School 








For girls 





For Girls and Young Women. 42nd year 


and Junior College. Music, Home Economics, Secretarial Courses, 
Expression, Art Gutdons sports in brac ing mountain climate 
Gym., Pool, Private Bath 


(Intermont) . th 
H. G. Noffsinger, Pres., Box 145, Bristol, Virginia 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES 
FOR YOUNG MEN 


OHI Military 


“Institute 





92nd year. High beantiful location. Lower school for 
younger boys. Athletics. Address A. M. Henshaw, Supt., 
Box 27, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 
Prepares for col- 
lege and business life. Strong faculty of college men 
Every educational advantage. Gymnasium and every —_ 
letic facility. 41st year. For catalog address Col 
Gratt Brown, Pres. Box 253. Germantown, near DAYTON, OMe 


KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL ‘°{° 
1844 
Trains for leadership by a comprehensive system of ath- 
letic, military and general activities that reach every boy. 
An Honor System that builds character. High School 
and Junior College. “yy catalogue address, 
754 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 
ic > develop -d- 
Missouri Military Academy Prvelovs ‘Fe 
? blooded Amer- 
ican manhood through carefully co-ordinated military 
and academic training. Fquipment and faculty ex- 
ccptional. For catalog address Co. EF. ¥. BuRTON, Pres. 


Missouri, Mexico, Box 124. 
TTY MILITARY 
ENTW ORTE ACADEMY 
Lexington, Mo., 43 miles from Kansas 
City Oldest Mil itary iSchool weat of 
the Mississippi High School, Junior 
College, Grammar School Catalog. 
Col. S. Sellers, Box R, Lexington, Mo. 


A — Ina 
Clean Mind , Sound Body 


Ilighest standards of scholarship and character, with 
wholesome outdoor recreation. Military. tev H 
Young. S. T. D.. Rector. For catalog LE, “The 
business Office, Howe, Indiana. 


ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 
Alton, I. Boys taught “how tostudy.”’ 
Graduates enter college without ex- 
amination Also business courses 
Character Training APPLY EARLY. 


For CATALOG, address:—President. 











Maine to California 


The Department of Education of 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
for a number of years has devoted 
the time of its college trained staff 
to visiting and reporting upon Pri- 
vate Residential Schools throughout 
the country from Maine to Califor- 
nia, from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf. We have data on good schools 
of every type for every type of pupil. 
We are glad to assist our readers, 
without charge, in the selection of a 
school. If you do not find one which 
seems to meet your needs among 
the many investigated schools listed 
in these pages, write us giving age, 
previous education, and religious -af- 
filation of the boy or girl, type of 
school, location and tuition rate de- 
sired. Enclose a stamped return en- 
velope and write today tc 


Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
































The Red Book Magazine 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES 
FOR YOUNG MEN 


PAGE 


‘-@ Military Academy 


A big school for little boys 








Page stands in a class by it 
self as a military schoo! for little 
boys. Sound training in the con 
mon branches comes first The 
military is adapted to young boy 

appreciate the 
understanding and 
for their little 
the largest school 


America Write 





Cadets at Catalina, 


Page 
of western 
your 
by mail, $1.75. Robert A. Gibbs, 


The 
a volume 
headmaster, at 


tales, by the 


bookstore or 


Cochran Ave- 


Headmaster, 121! 
California. 


nue, Los Angeles, 


ALIFORNIA 


College preparatory, modern equ 

OF PALO standards. West Point military training 
ALTO adjoining Stanford University 
catalog address Superintendent, 


Palo Alto Military Academy 
A Special Schoel—Exclusively for Primary and Grammar 
Grades. In session 12 months in the year. Bicycle club. 
Outdoor swimming a atmosphere with discipline. 


ae term and cam 
ol, R. P. Kelly, Supt. Box 308-R, Palo Alto, Cal. 


IFORNIA 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BO 
formerly PASADENA MILITARY stern 
Non-Military. Christian Influences. Eastern University standards. 
Modern Equipment. Also ar School 
Cc. M. Wood, Supt. oo . 2. Gen 81-R, Pasadena, Cal. 


THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS— San Rafael, California 

jon-military preparatory school which offers the traditions and 
standards of the best eastern os neols In the hills and miid equable 
climate of Marin County. vised outdoor sports, hiking and 
camping year round. For catalc = cddress James W. Witthams, 
Headmaster, Box 8A, San Rafael. California. 


New Mexico Military Institute 











MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


ipment, high 
28 acres 


All athletics, For 
Maytield, California. 








A state-owned cavalry school of excepticnal academic 
standards. High school and junior college Splendid 
equipment. R. O. T. C Dry bracing climate 3700 ft. 
altitude Every boy rides. Moderate rat 

Col. J. C. Troutman, Supt., Box S, Roswell, N. M. 


THE VALLEY RANCH SCHOOIL, 


Valley, Wyoming, via Cody 
Intensive instiuction to meet college entrance require- 
ments on 8900 acre ranch Out oe life with horse 
for each boy Limited Catalog A ess 
Eastern Office, 70 E. 45th St.. New York. 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL 


College preparatory. Military training. Al! 
16 buildings. 240 acr 


Box R, Faribault, Minn, 


PILLSBURY Academy for Boys 


athletics— 





s Bus 





8 coaches. ness course. 





47th year. 15 acres. 8 buildings. Maxi lege prepara- 
tion  eetigag instruction Military 1 Training 
Gymnasium, Swim “a * = Ex  : ages in vocal 
and instrumental musi e $700 





Milo B. Price, Ph.D., Princiech ae, 397- Cc. busnons. Minn. 


NORTHWESTERN WMiitary and 


Naval Academy 
70 mi, from Chicago. An endowed College Preparatory 
Schoo] and Junior College. Its distinctive advantages 
and methods interest discriminating parents. Col. R. P. 
Davidson, Pres., Lake Geneva, Wis. 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 


The American Rugby 


Eminently fitted for training American boys. Thorough 
scholastic and military instruction tuate on high 
ground in Waukesha County Lake aon Catalog. 
Write Box 16-C, Delafield, Wisconsin. 





DAKOTAH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


BOYS under 15. A _ select school in the country. The 





many advantages offered make DAKOTAH worthy of 
your investigation. Write for catalogue. 
Address: DAKOTAH, Dakota, Illinois. 
(100 miles N. W. from Chicago.) 

MORGAN PARK Xéibeny 
ACADEMY 

College Preparatory. Separate grade school. Experi- 

enced man teacher for every ten cadets Supervised 

recreation and ~~ ~_ each boy. 20 acres in country 

ae ie 2ud Catalog. Col. H. D. Abelils, 


vea 
+ Box 1825, Morgan Park, Chieago, ti. 
for young lene 78th year. 20 


,OD teachers and housemothers—7 


college men—for 10@ boys. Ideal home and 
school life. 1 hour from Chicago in hill 
Country of Illinois. Ask about Camp Tosebo. 
Noble Hill, Prin,, Woodstock, Illinois, 





LAKE FOREST 


NON-MILITARY. Strictly College Preparatory Academy for 
Boys. On Lake—hour north of Chicago. All Athletics. Endowed. 
Catalog of 3. w. Richards, Box Lake Forest, ou. 











~~ For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 


ORCESTER ACADEM 


FOR EARNEST BOYS WITH COLLEGE VISION 





FREEHOLD tx SCHOOL 








who 


Major Chas. M. Duncan, Box 318, Freehold, N. 5. 
er Boys from 30 
Catalog. Box 3-F, ghtstown, N. J 
swimming. Home-like dormitories. Many cultural opportunities 
_tion for College Examinations. 


for boys 7 to 15. Modified military training—inculcates 
PEDDIE Graduates in 26 col- 
RUTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
State boy's age and aim. Catalogue. 

New Brunswick, N. J 


obedience, orderliness, self-reliance. The school with 
Emphasis on preparation for 
16 modern buildings. “60 acres. Athletics for 
Excellent college preparation. 159th year. Teachers 
William P. Kelly, Headmaster, 
UN *<42” PRINCETON 
i0H HN G. HUN, Ph.D., 


the personal touch. Write for Catalog. Address 
College Entrance Board Ex- 
Six Forms induding tre Ce grades. 
understand boys. Fine School spirit. Strong Athletics including 
SENIOR SCHOOL: Thorough and successful prepara- 





WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY — 


12 miles from Philadelphia. College entrance, business 
and special courses. Special school for Juniors. Horse 
manship “ard instructor of Equitation. Catalog and 
View Koo 

MAJOR C. M. LORENCE, Supt., Box 404, Wenonah, N. J. 


BLAIR ‘erm 


Founded 1848. Imposing buildings, fully equipped. Thor- 
muuigh instruction. Lower School for younger boys. En- 
dowed, Write for catalog. John C. Sharpe, LL. D., 
Headmaster, Box S, Blairstown, N. J. 
BORDENTOWN Mee 

Institute 
Thorough preparation for coll or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught 
how to study. Supervised athletics. 42nd year. Special 
Summer Session. Col. T. D. Es -anaon. Principal. Drawer 

|.23, BORDENTOWR-ON- HE-DELAW 


Carson Long 
A Military Preparatory School. 89th Year. From 4th Grade to Col- 
lege. In the mountains midway between New York and Pittsburgh. 
Boys taught how to learn, how to labor, how to live. Separate 
Junior School. Individual instructioa. A gh of men. Terms, $400. 
“Enjoying now its <LIN eee * Box 18, id, Pa. 


FRANKLIN: MARSHALI. 


Cotes e in 25 Years. 
All Sports. Moderate Rates. 
t 


leg on . 
&. M. HARTMAN, A. M., Pd. D., Principal, Box R, Lancaster, Pa. 


MALVERN PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


For Catholic boys. Conducted by priests of Augus- 
tinjan Order. On Lincoln Highway, 24 miles from Phila. 
163 acres. New a. Gymnasium. Lake. Super- 

ised athletics. Special for 8th grade boys. Catalog. 
Address Reverend Thomas A. Kiley, 0.S.A., Malvern, Pa. 


The SWAVELY 


One hour from Washi h working preparatory 
school which boys love and aa approve. Sound scholarship, 
character building. Strong on athletics. Splendid gymnasium. 
Catal og. Address Box 57-R, MANASSAS, 


Electricity 


Condensed Course in Electrical Engineering. Complete in 
ne year. Theory and practical applications. Construction, 
installation, testing. Est. 1893. ee catalog. Bliss Eles- 

trical School, 323 Takoma | Ave., Washington, D 


COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


Preparatory grade, nation-wide patronage, refining influence. 
$500,000 plant built by U. S. Gov't. All athletics, golf, swim- 
ning pool. ». T. C. College preparation; business course; 
snior school, Fixed charges §665. Catalog 

Box 404, COLUMBIA, TENN. 


SEWAN E MILITARY 


ACADEMY 
Prepares for college, small classes. 


Opportunity for 
individual development. Aim—an active mind, soun 
body, clean morals. res of exploring and camping 


8000 ac 
country. All athlétics. Catalog. Box R, Se Sewanee, Tenn 





Coe Ley = odern ~—y Me 








UNIOR Military Academy 


Boys 5-14. —-— — through 8th grade. Modi- 

fied mili Open 12 mos. in year. 1200 it. 
oy 83 miles east Nashville. Moderate rates. Catalog. 
Headmaster, Box R. Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 


; | ‘“ennessee Military 

Institute 
A superior military school in the most healthful part of America—the 
highlar.ds of East Tennessee. ya preparation. —_ 
government. Catalog. Col. C. R. Endsiey, Supt Ber! 62, Sweetwater 

















School Information 
The Red Book Magazine is always glad to 
help its readers in the selection of the 
school suited to individual needs. We fur- 
nish first hand information collected by 
personal visits to the schools. In writing 
please give full details as to age, previous 
education, the kind of school you wish, 
approximate location and what you plan 
to pay per year. Enclose stamped return 
envelope and address 

The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 














JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys 10 to 16 years old. 
101 $ St., Pri N. J. 





250 wed $1,000,000 a 


$1000 per year 


Worcester, Massachusetts 





SUFFIELD 


An endowed school for boys, rich in traditions, modern in 
methods. Complete individual development through class 
room, athletics, and school life. College preparatory, busi- 
ness courses. Junior School. Booklet. Rev. Brownell 
Ph. D., Headmaster, 13 High St., Suffield, Conn 


ROX BURY 


aA Special Type of Boarding School. Sound ee by the 
All field, gymnasium and track spo: 
A. R. SHE a CHESHIRE, CONN. 


DE WITT CLINTON HEBBERD SCHOOL 


Prepares for College and Technical School. 
Small Classes. Well equipped estate. 
Outdoor Sports and Athletics. 
John B. Hebberd Cotton St. Newton, Mass. 


DUMMER ACADEMY i6sth year 


preparatory school for a limited number of boys. 
Wholdsome country location, Carefully directed ath- 
letics. Supervised study and democratic ideals. Upper 
and Lower School. Moderate fees, Charles S, Ingham, 
Ph.D., Principal, South Byfield, Mass. 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


A century-old school of distinctive character. Strictly 
college preparatory. Separate upper and lower schools. 
Complete equipment. Gymnasium with swimming pool 
Catalog. LESTER RALSTON THOMAS, Principal, 
Providence, R. I. 


CHESTNUT HILL 


A College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys. In the 
open Hill country, 11 ~ —y North of Philadelphia. 
Complete equipment. Senio and Junior Schools, 

T. R, Hyde, (Yale) Head master 
Box R Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


HARRISBURG ACADEMY 


EST. Develops Leaders 1784 
For facts about beautiful oi site, playing fields, new build- 
ing, Senior and Junior departments, ae teach- 
ers, individual instruction, rates, etc., 
Arthur E. Brown, Headmaster Box R, Worrtctere, Pa. 


Kiskiminetas School for Boys 


Prepares for college or technical school. Expert faculty. 
Preceptorial system teaches boy how to study, to recog- 
nize his own a. All outdoor sports. So. 
a pool. good place for your boy 
Dr. A. W. Wilson, +e! President, Box 842, Saltsburs. ‘Pa. 


T.LUKES SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS. Small classes: rapid progress. High, healthful loca- 
tion, fine school spirit. Gymnasium. ag oy peel. a 


Fi tal t He Strout, 
sities ane x R. Wayne. Pa. (near Phila.) 


‘NAZARETH. HALL 


Historic Ly with te Administration 
College Prepara’ S Boseoss Cou Janior memeet. 
Gymnasiuin and 2 Rates. Vilustraied Book: 


Bev. A. D. Thaeler, oD. D., Headmaster. Box 90, Mazareth, h, Pa. 


ERKIOMEN oprdrrunty 


For the Boy who wants > Make Good 
Excellent Record in College and Business, Al! 
Athletics. 20 acres Campus. Moderate Kates. 


Separate Junior School with Home Care. Address 
car S$. Kriebel, D. D. Principal Box 129, Pennsburg, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE PREP 


Preparation for ALL Colleges. Modern buildings, gym., pool, quar- 
ter mile track. State ageof boy. W. R. Tomlinson, M.A., F. B. 
Somerville, B.S. W S. Write for Catalog. Box 18, ‘Swarthmore, Pa. Pa. 


Gage, 

















SEND US ND US THE BOY—AND WE WiLL 
RETURN YOU THE MAN 
Skilled instructors: personal supervision; wholesome 
atmosphere. Graduates accredited at Eastern colleges. 
Opera Sleeping artarg low-oactarin, Opgn year round. Write 
= conten ‘Ae: R-6. Gulfport, Miss. 


for catalog 
BINGHAM “schoo” 


ASHEVILLE, N.C. 
182 years of successful training. Brick buildings, cottage 
plan. Thorough training. Experiences copemacs. Small 
classes. National patronage. _k.¢ . T. 0. Unit Box R. 








THE MANLIUS SCHOOL 


Saint John’s 


Military. College preparatory Thoroughly equipped. Business 
course. Junior School. Well-ordered 


athletics. Catalog 
GEN. WM. VERBECK, Pres. Box %3, Maniius, N. Y. 


SEKSKIL MILITARY 


ACADEMY 
Graduates admitted to colleges without examinations. 

modern a Graect be buildings. New Gym 
— Ho’ school for younger 


Principals, Box | R, Peekskill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


For cata 
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Comnyelt H-on at mn. ¥, Brig .-Gen. Milton F. De 
College preparato junior schools. High OSoletie 
is, normal Tnilltary c+ - ng. Commercial courses, sports. 


COOK ACADEMY 


A boys’ school in the healthful Finger Lake Region. 

Under Christian influence. ‘Boys successful in 20 col- 

leges. All athietics 53rd year. For catalog address 
PRINCIPAL, Box R, Montour Falls, New York, 


- 
IRVING SCHOOL &, 
In beautiful, historic Irving country. 88th year. 
pares for college and technical schools. Modern plant, 
complete equipment, Pe swimming pool. 
athletics. Catalog. 
Headmaster, Box 932, N. Y¥. 





ress 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 





ON-HUDSON.N Y 
Prepares re for College and Business. Small giasese. 
training. Athletics. Separate school for boys under 18. 
_____sCWhttiam Addison Ranney, A.M. Prin, 


De Motte ScHooL 


A preparatory school for boys (9 to 19) who need 
thorough fundamental instruction, sound training and 
wholesome surroundings. Summer and Winter sports. Sum- 
mer School, Laurenee Washburn DeMotte, Norwatk, Cona. 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 


Military. Prepares for College, Technical Schools or Busi- 
ness. Classes average 8 pupils. Physical training and ath- 
letics with expert supervision. Beautiful lake location. 
Address A, E. Linder, A. M., Principal, Box 63, Mahe- 
gan Lake, Westchester County. New York 


the STORM _ KING schoo 


Formerly The STONE SCHOOL Established 1867 
- gressive College > Breparat hool 
Attractite Dotson Life. miles =p York. 


fo v4 Views 
Aivan E. Duerr, 








on Request. 
. Cormwail on Hudson, WN. ¥. 


KYLE SCHOOL 


For 50 boys 6 to 16. Beautiful location, 22 miles from 
New York. 36th year. ‘Your school looks so homelike” 
—visitors’ expression. Summer ave, in the Catsk 


AUL K 
Box 23, Irvington- on-Hudson, New York 


DE LASALLE ACADEMY | 








Catholic Boarding po Chetan 
Gentuctee by Iighge nnd rat Cc “9 net vols. From 6th to 
ve at 
grades inc us an a oiat. ‘or a Eee address 











Hargrave I Military Academy 
Formerly Chatham Training Sehool. 


Essentials of education without frills. College preparation and 
commercial courses. lant. Not conducted for profit. 
Junior Dept. for boys 10 to 14. oderate cost. Catalog. 


_Va., Chatham, Box R a. H. A. B., Pr 


GREENBRIER MILITARY SCHOOL 


Modern school, 7 miles from White Splgbur Springs. 
2300 Ft. elevation, on Main Line OC. & O. R. Station 
Ronceverte. New Suildings and A$. 34 yi- = 
Gymnasium. Catalog. 
Col. LJ 8. A * Box 21, Lewisburg. Ww. Va. 


RANDOLPH- MACON -AGADEMY (Military) 


A Branch of = Rando! In the Valley 
of Virginia. $200. A anny Pre; epares for College or Scien- 
tific Schools. MILITARY TRAINING. Gymnasium and Athletics. 
Swimming pool. $500. “a session opened September 22. Address 
CHAS. L MELTON. A. M., Principal, Ber 425, Pront Royal, Vo. 


BL LAC KSTONE 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


College Pi Preparatory and Business Administrative O ourses 
Modern Bopfoment. All Sports. 
“Pride, ee yt eo: Ve. 














po” Booklet 
COLONEL E. S. LIGON, 





MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


One most distinguished schools in Pig ty - B 
Universities, Government Academies, Busi 
training oe by condense enscienee. 
ol. Thos. Russell, 6. S., Pres. 
Bon (Kable Station), Staunton, Va. 


SHB UEooITARY 


280000 dre prod eapment AAA 











Why the Military School 
for Your Boy? 


Lays right foundation. Thorough academic instruc- 
tion. Strong on fundamentals. Military training 
for discipline, initiative. erect carriage—s sound 
mind in a sound body. 


The Association of Military Colleges and Schouls 








> of the United States. 














For school and camp information address the Department of —— THE RED 5 RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. _ 
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MUSIC, ART, ORATORY, DRAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING 


SCHOOL Of the 
THEATRE 


Threshold Players 


DIRECTORS 
CLARE TREE MAJOR FRANK CRAVEN 
WALTER HAMPDEN ELSIE FERGUSON 
GEORGE ARLISS RACHEL CROTHERS 
Students play six times weekly for 
months before graduation — Professional 
. Directors Only—Scenic Design—Production— 
Dancing—Fencing—Pantomime— Voice Devel- 
opment — Shakespearean Reading — Playwrit- 
ing, etc.—Special evening classes for students 
employed during the day. 
Spring term opens March 29th. 
Registration Limited. 
Write for Catalog to the Director 
CLARE TREE MAJOR 
Princess Theatre, 104 W. 39th St., New York City 









SIX 


















—who developed Evelyn Law, Marilyn Miller 
Ann Fen mingjen. Gilda Gray and hundreds of other 
internationally famous stars has complete courses in 


Type of Dancing 










for Stage and Social Affairs 
Ned Wayburn Private Lessons or Classes for Adults or Children, 
Beginners, Advanced Pupils and Professionals 
who staged the Special oe Instruction for Teachers 
best editions rn 00) 
of “The Fol “The of Stage Dancing’’— a man- 
lies’’ and ‘*Mid- ual of Sagseshe complete — author- 


night Frolics’’ 
and over 50¢ 
other Successful 
Revues, Musical 
Comedies, and 
Headline Vaude- 
ville Productions, 
College and 5So- 
ciety entertain- 
ments! 


We Supervise and Completely age ‘Amateur broauctions 
Write for Booklet Y¥ or cai: at 


NES WAYBURN 
Studios of Stage Dancing Inc. 
1841 Broadway,(Entr.on 60th St.)Studio Y, 


At Columbus Cut New York. Open all — *roun 
9 A.M. 0 P. M. Except Sun 














New Classes a dale girls start Monday, Mar. 1. 
Teachers’ Normal Course July 6th to Siet 


CHALIF sess sozset 


gous. e., SCHOOL oO Syasigst 
“Highest ey istic Merit. 


Fall and Winter Cou a on request. 
163- 165 WEST s7TH St. NEW YORK city. 


The National School ° 





of ELOCUTION 
and ORATORY 


The oldest chartered School of Expression in America 
Degrees granted. Public Speaking. Physical Training 
English, Dramatic Art, Professional and Finishing 
Course. Dormitories or Catalog, address D. C. SHOEMAKER, 
Prin., Pennsylvania, Philadetohia 4010-12 Chestnut Street 


N.Y. School of Fine & Applied Art 


New York - Paris FRANK ALVAH Parsons, Pres 
(WAITING LISTS Register now tor Summer ant Fall Ses 
sions, New York and Paris. intertor Architecture Deco ration: 
Stage and Cos Siastracive, wand Industrial ‘Des sign: ‘are 
by ami Symmetry, e ‘Address - Sor Broadway, New 
York, 9 Place des Vosges. Paris SITORS WELCOME 


Costume Design 


millinery, fashion illustration, moving 
picture and stage design: direction — 
Emi! Alvin Hartman, 4 b. 53rd St., N.Y. ¢ 


FASHION ACADEMY 
The Maryland Institute 


Baltimore, Maryland CENTENNIAL YEAR 





Departments in Fine Art, Normal Art, Industrial Art, 
Sculpture, Teacher Training, Architecture, Mechanical 
Drawing. Catalog on request. 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869. All branches of Art including preparation for 
commercial art. Generous endowments, low tuition rates. 
Address 4 H. Gest, - Director, Eden Park, Cincinnati, 0. 


Detroit’s Commercial Art School 
Day and evening classes the year round. 
Individua! instruction in all branches. 

Bape. @ 419 2539 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





~ LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Courses in Painting and Seuipty are; Commercial Art, Teacher Train- 
in ; anette wr, Costume, and Industrial Design Mid year class starts 


F For illustrated catalog addre: 
lotte R. Partrid: a. “Director 
_ Bont. R. M., 438 Jottersen . Mitwaukee » Wis. 
training in ‘Commercial 
field qualifies you to earn $300 to $500 
a Month. Illustration, Fashions, In- 
terior Decorating, Advertising, etc 
**pecredited."’ Co-ed. Write for Catalog R. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF COMMERCIAL ART 
230 E. Ohio St., CHICAGO “‘ America’s Fingt Art School’’ 





to 
Chastain o -* P.M.) Phone Coens 3500 





New England Conservatory of Music 





The Red Book Magazine 


UNIVERSITY 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 
Summer School in the “Sesqui’’ City. 
Courses in College of Arts and Science, Teach- 
ers College, School of Commerce, or School of 
Music—with added educational advantages of 
the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition. Dormitories 
ready for N. E. A, Convention June 26. Send for 
catalog of courses desi red, addressing Dept. 


ST 


MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


America’s Leading Institution for 
Dramatic Art and Expression 
Prepares for ; : 
cActing Teaching Directing 
Develops Poise and Personality 
for use in any vocation in life 
NEW SPRING CLASS OPENS APR. 1 
Extension Dramatic Courses in Co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Free Catalog describing all Courses from 
Room 177-C CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
yevere 























| SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS AND 
[Cot eoes FOR YOUNG MEN ANO WOMEN 


BURR™BURTON 


&@ GREEN MOUNTAIN SCHOOL N 

| For Boys and Girls. 40-acre campus—wholesome traditions—College 

| preparatory, general, and business courses — Moderate inclusive 

rate. For catalog address 

Madison C. Bates, A. M., Principal, Manchester, Vermont 
(6 hours from New York on direct line 

PUUUUUTUVUTCVUUTTS 


PUUTUCUCUV UCU CTUUUUUUUUTT 





Established 
























A —— A ZENO Confunastenat. ; : 
18: College Preparatory anc 

Q schon. Finishing. Strong secretarial] 
heat re SEMINARY course. Endowed. Senior tu 

>» te dents taken. Adirondack elevation. Winter sports. 

For catalog address Charles E. Hamilton, A.M., D.D., 







Summer and Fall Box R, Cazenovia, N. Y. 











Courses for AMA OPERA, MUSIC Directing - 
DRAMA, O 
aie AS teteame GRAND R IVER INSTITUTE 
Alen Date cuesingy roa tora each aDeveloping || Ninety-fifth year. A co-educational. preparatory 
> ag a life Alviene Art Theatre and Student Stock | school, Endowment. Supervised athletics for boys and 
base t whe v Co. afford appeerances why tees d; — pa de; potent =. a and_ Expression. 
lenry Miller jebuts and careers stres: ia — Laurette ates H ar '. amblin, Principal, Box B-3. 
. vior, M Pickford, Eleanor Painter, Annette . 
Sir John Martin- \icrmann. J Arnold. Daly, Pred “rnd Adele | Austinburg, Ohio, near Ashtabula. 
na Saale i “Doll emer fi elyn Law, pry Ns ~ 
Shubert agit Pees, -d —4 Mature men and women. No chil- 
Marguerite Clark 4 - Gloria gold. Bishop, apdethers, Save a Year dren.- Preparatory, High School 
Rose Coghlan St. N. ¥., ask for catalog 2 Equivalent, Business courses. Day, night, or boarding pupils 


Some earn part expenses. Address Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsburgh Academy 
es SCHOOLS FOR SMALL CHILDREN 


MONTESSOR| CITY once NTRY 


Estas. 1914 


Children Three To Twelve Years 
Scientific Direction for young children covers diet, recreaticn, 
deportment and individual teaching by an experienced sta‘ 
Curriculum includes French, music. alt  ovtmary and elementary 
studies an eres ae junior high se 
Environment pleasant and healthful. Our howsemothers and 
teachera wnderstana Tittle folks and help them to develop their 
best personal characteristics e fei een _— 

Anna Paist Ryan, Dire 
Write First Montessori Boarding and —_ aes: Phila.,Pa. 





ITHACA CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
‘ial advantages for those who look forward to concert 
All branches of music taught. De- 
es Dormaineries, Two, three and four year courses. 
Fall term Sept. 24th. Send for catalogue. 
15 Dewitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Institute of Musical Art! 


Frank Danrroscu, Director. Endowed. All branches} 
of music. Conducted only for students of real musical | 
ability and serious purpose. Catalog on request. 
Dept K, 120 Claremont Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New York | 





Spec 
or educational work. 

















THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC | 
Send for Descriptive Booklet 
HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON, MASS. |De Mitte School and Camp 
e ta) a 8 a a O - naerge er « 
WILLIAMS SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION |gighth grade, French conversation. modern equ ie ment, 
AND DRAMATIC ART cre campus, Swimming Pool, 32 miles from N.Y, C. 




















Teachers’ Lyceum, Dramatic and Personal Culture courses. Ad FL, 

vanced courses in English. Graduates eligible to teach in N. Y. State L. De Vitte, Director, Box 48-H, Morganville, N. J. 

I hs L ho eaToes. m oastem. —— atr re. Dormitories. | 6 = 

auta ua ne ourses under rection o iv 

Amherst Ott. 1, 2.and S year courses, Fall Term opens September SPECIAL SCHOOLS 

24th. Catalog. 115 DeWitt Park, ithaca, er AT 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC The Woods’ School 

Master Summer School. June 28-Aug. 7. All branches | Fer Tt Children Three Separate Schools 
f Music; Dramatic Art Dormitory accommodations. GIRLS BO LITTLE FOLKS 

F e catalog Address John z Hattstaedt, President, Bouklet Box 166, Langhorne, Pa 

t Shi . . 

54 Kimball Hall. Chicago, Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


‘Chicago’ s foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art.” 


BUSH CONSERVATORY—CHICAGO 


AN INSTITUTION OF NATIONAL PROMINENCE 
teaching + gy Dramatic ft. Expression, . Languages, 
Dancing 5 instructors ial courses for teachers and » 


loists tending. te FREE Mas "ER SCHOOL. We own our dormi- | 
corte Enrx Ww 


-B. Schwenker, 839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago _ 


Sincinnati Sonserv 


DEVEREUX SCH@LS | 
for Children whose Progress has been Retarded 


Three schools for Boys and Girls of all ages requiring Scientific 
Obtservasion and Instruction. Male faculty for older boys. 


Helena T. Devereux, Director, Box R, Berwyn, Pa. 


Ee DLEY 0% "Individual Schoor 


and Summer Camp 
For Boys and Girls who require more personal att ention and individual 





EST. 1867 OF MUSIC, INC. instruction than can be given in the regular schools. Academie, 
a t ‘ De Bertha Baur, | '9dustrial, Cultura 
Rete ad wes u y in all branches of music ormitories. ertha Baur RS. R. B. HEDLEY, J. R. HEDLEY, mM. Mt. Dos 


. Howard, Registrar, 


For catalogue addre Ss, 
c incinns ati 


nd ‘oa Burnet Aves. and Oak St., 


OLUMBI 


ident Phy 


Principal Res 
(12 mi. from Phila.) 


_ GLENSIDE, PA., 


The BANCROFT ‘School 


FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 
FORTY-SECOND YEAR 
For catalog of School or booklet of Summer Camp 
| Address Box 125, Haddonfield, N. J. 
&. A. Farrington, M.D. Jenzia CouLson Cootst 


PERKINS Ok 


High | 











CLARE OSBORNE REED. Director 
Accredited). Summer school 
Aivdepartments June 26-July 
sident dormitory. Year 
Columbia Schoo! of 
Box R. 509 S$. Wabash Ave. 


Detroit Conservatory of Music 
Students 





Music 
Chica, 








SCHOOL 


52nd Year. Finest Conservatory in the West. 
niay enter at anytime. Departments—Piano, Voice, Violin OF ADJUSTMENT 
(vegan, Theory, Public School Music and Drawing, etc.| For children requiring special training and education. 


Unsurpassed equipment on sixty-acre estate. Intimate 
home life. Experie ~~." Staff. Medical Le ogg 
Franklin H. Perki M.D.. Box 52, Lancaster, M 


OUND _VIEW _SCHOOL 


lomas and Degrees conferred. For catalogue address 
Dept. 9. 50385 Woodward Ave., Detroit. Mich. 


LOUISVILLE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC ; 


> 




















Three special Summer Courses. Credits granted in Public 

School, Music, Orchestral and Methods Courses. Piano KWARD 

Normal Methods Course. All Departments open year For boys FoR i... be to 5, Ry ye individual care 

—— Write for Summer Catalogue Address: end teins, “Delight ful home ye J 

no. . r , ? 3 . isville, ® chool in Maine t ree 
Gruber, Mor., 242 W. Broadway, Louisville, Ky ci Tel. bs dy a bs iow 


hester, N.Y. 





| ed SANDALPHON SCHOOL 


287 Good Schools and Camps Are A school for mentally retarded children that is not operated for 
, Listed in these’pages. If you need profit, All the advantages of home care. The child is developed 
assistance in making a selection, give through happy individual teaching and men adaptability and 


| fuli detail a emotional control. Catalogue upon requ 
| . ee aoe Besnard Cadwallader, 1874 East 82nd ‘St. , Cleveland, | Ohio 


The Stewart Home Training School 


A Private Home and School for Nervous and Backward 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE _ | 

. if | Childre On a beautiful country estate in the famous 
33 West 42nd Street New York City if | Blue ‘Grace Region of Kentucky. Seven Buildings. Cot- 
|} | tage Plan. For illustrated catalog address 
Dr. John P. Stewart, Box P, Frankfort, Ky. 


The Director Department of Education 




















For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 83 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Kellogg School of Physical Education. School of Nursing yy NURSES AND COLLEGE GRADUATES 
School of Home Economics. Each affiliated with famous ae 

Sanitarium. Superb equipment and unusual facilities for prac { would do well to open Beauty Shops featuring the MADAME HUDSON 

tical experience. For Catalogue, address REGISTRAR, a TJS Scientifie System of Scalp Treatment and Muscle Lifting. Is there 

Battle Creek College, Box 560, Battle Creek, Michigan. / one in your town? Marcel Waving, Water Waving, Shampooing, Hair- 

é ee . dressing. Manicuring and all branches of the work included in the 

4 course. Salesmanship and .™ Management a feature. Terms easy. 


Write for Catalog Edition 
SCHOOLS OF COMMERCE 


The Madame Hudson School of Beauty Culture, Auburn, N. Y. 














| The Sargent School cuécsticn' || The Staten Island 


Founded Ay Dr. D. A. _ Sangent H it | "Ir | 
Booklet on reques' os 1 T S h 

: our L. W. SARGENT, Director, - ll Mass. P a raining choo 

B properny oor 0. E-5. cpemgeatens. Por offers a complet i ing i 
Jomns women: i, ensoutary Becvet 7 an : i it b mp h e course nal yee in 
PINE STREET. WEST OF BROAD, a Its ranches ;—general medicine 
PHILADELPHIA., PA. POSSE-NISSEN SCHOOL and surgery, obstetrics, children’s dis- 

Ph i Ea t for women. 36th year. 3 year > 2 2 r. . 

> SS wn special in medical gymnastics eases, contagious diseases and out- 


= 1 ORE On ae | 28) Swedish massage. Playground work. intensive sum: patient department., Graduates are 


mer courses and camp. 


3) STATE AUTHORIZED COLLEGE DEGREE IN Secretary, 779 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. -eligible for R. N. degree. Attractive 





2 years instead of 4. Accounting, Secretarial, Commercial ses’ 5 - ° 
Teaching ;also shorter courses. Positions for all graduates r nurses home on grounds. For par 


Co-ed. Catalog of: Dir. RIDER COLLEGE, Trenton, N_ J ticulars address 


AMERICAN COLLEGE of Physical Education 


Accredited.  Co-educational. | Two-year normal and| | Superintendent, S.I.Hos 'P ital, 


Business Administrationee | iP © courses.” qualifying for fine positions at_ good Staten Island, N. 


salaries. Free placing bureau for graduates. Dormitory 
Accounting — Secretarial - Two-Year Courses, College Grade, for oes women. Spring te rm Feb. 2, 1926 Summer term 
ung men and women of executive caliber. Aliso Shorter Business June 21, 1926. Dept. R-3, 1019 Dive rsey Parkway, Chicago. 


Courses Graduates in demand. send for Special Cop to ; 
LL. Lindabury. V Pres 

Burdett College, Baise is | : NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL 

eg ge 5 baa woman’s noblest profession 

. in one of the country’s greatest hospitals. 

B ; & . Cc i CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL —_— om Clase affiliation with Bellevue Hospital ampli- 

ryan Stratton Business College | of PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 4 FE 

° prepar- tion, insuring broadest possible experience. 

70th year. Endorsed by 100,000 graduates. Special | ing girls with High School diploma to become teachers 30 months’ course, Maintenance and liberal 

Secretarial Courses—prepare for the ition higher | of all phases of Physical Education. Catalog on request. allowance while learning. Vacations. Oneyear 


: . high school 35. Fi uy 
up. Address principal for catalog. | Sat § Stats Bes: | Registrar, Box 28, 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago nig ocho rovmioee ape 10-6, Bos bocmaet 


ness Cotase. BOX i 116 S. Michigan Ave., schnanendte Ill. of Nurses, 100 Gunhill Road, New York. 
Kind 
Superior Stenogranbic. Se | | NATIONALS 3 geree"'°"COLLEGE 























poresansemnetan MONTEFIORE HOSPITAL 


. UO > , c » 
_ 0 # Gates Meares, | | teachers: Culuralcomsess Sands yext apiomes ver || | UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Address Princ‘pal degree courses. Summer session —, gry »*~ o. | HOSPITAL SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


| ona R.B., 6 N. Mic Ave., Chicago col'ege and dormitory buildings. 
ez School, Dept. niga — 2770 Sheridan Road, Evanston, Ill. | | offers a three-year course leading to a diploma in 
nursing, and a five-year course leading to a diploma 
= in nursing and Bachelor of Science degree. New 
SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS | 700 bed hospital and new Nurses’ dormitory opening 

—__—____—_—_— August ‘Ist. All applicants must be graduates of 

accredited High Schools. Enrollments now being 
made. Address, Director of Nursing, University 


OLD COLONY. SCHOOL | [Wnited, States, Len "tiriathait 


Secretarial and Business Training tor Young Women 4 

One-year course. Resident and day pall mom ony Principals, S. l& >. “Trin — . ~ & Catalog R. | The Chicago Memorial Hospital 
E le orence #. LaMoreaux,A.B., Mrs. Margaret V- Fowler. ecretaria csiness raining. . : in School | of Nursing 
317 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts irving Edgar Chase, Director Vanderbilt 2474 s three » eflerp unused advantages to 
_ ed women between nuen a ‘Cightesn and thirty-five having four 
 T ; a Sonlee ee ——— 3 The “Chea, Memorial Mosmienl, 3 
uest. 

tilis Avenue, gO, Winois. - —s 


—_ GiBBs ScHOOL ‘SCHOOL OF COMMERCE ——SCHOOL OF NURSING—— 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE mipusces enapuates. | | Ti-Vispsaaiandces aeeiarie Bed fee 


Training tor Edvenped _— Providence Woke BROWN SCHOOL, Director, 25 W. 45th St., New York 
Syste 
R ys of Colleges 


eautyculture is work women 
just naturally love to do, and 
it pays well. Home-like accommo- 


























Boston 




















Just the Right School 


—be it a college preparatory school, a school for a young child or a 
backward one, a school which gives courses especially designed for i. SS dutees i during a chert 
high school graduates or those not going to college, a school which 5 practical MOLER course. Write 
particularly emphasizes health and body building, a college or a school nearest Branch for Booklet R 

of special training. 


Among the representative schools whose announcements appear in 
these pages there is sure to be one to meet your needs. we 
' Earn $2500 To $10,000 A Year 

If necessary our school department will help you without cost or obli- Step into a b America’s 4th Largest Industry. 
3 ¢ m otels, Clubs, Restaurants, are 
gation on your part. We have traveled widely to collect first hand Big-P. ay crying for trained men and 


ptter 


information on the academic and home life of schools in every part of (evens iH] 
the country. RTe):t f bi, i) 


Give full details as to type of school desired, location preferred, ap- 
proximate amount you plan to spend, the age, previous education and 
religious affiliation of prospective pupil. Enclose a stamped return 


envelope and address:— “Only College ef Auction Bei dge’ 
The Director, Department of Education Expert instruction for teachers, advan 


players or beginners. Personal, individual = pom 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


class instruction for residents. Special lessons on 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 





ecessary. @ put 
youintouch with _. WH 
pay, fascina work, nick 
advancement. Write forF REE 
Boox** Your Big Opportunity.”’ 











any desired features. Courses of all all kinds. Vis- 
itors always welcome. Write for Booklet “R.” 


| 
| SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC. 











20 West S4th St. Tel. Circle 10041, New York City 
For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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RAILROAD FARE) 
To CHICAGO 











IF YOU ENROLL NOW! if 


Learn in Chicago, the Electrical Center of the World. 
There is no substitute for personal, practical train- 
ing in great shops. Write immediately for Big FREE 
Electrical Book and details of amazing offer! 





—as taught in the Great COYNE Shops— 

Prepares You for a 

Big-Pay, Fascinating 
Steady Job!!! 


Electricity is the Field of Wonderful Opportunities 
today. It offers BIG PAY, clean, fascinating work 
and steady employment — any’ where, any time! 
COYN E-TRAINED MEN are in demand because 
COYNE training is complete and thorough. 
Complete Electrical Training |: 
in 12 Happy Weeks at COYNE 
My newly-enlarged Electrical Course is the result of 
27 years of experience, solving the needs of young 
men and of the Electrical Field. My course is abso- 
lutely thorough, easy to master, covers every single 
hase and factor of the subject and fits men for BIG 
lectrical jobs, HIGH-SALARIED, thrilling jobs, 


YOU DON’T NEED ADVANCED 
EDUCATION OR EXPERIENCE 


HUNDREDS | Yorycorn” 
OF COYNE | BMECT taps bes 
Trained Men | oi ij use 
TO $200 
A WEEK 





while training and as- 
sists you to a pee rhe 
on graduation, 
by you THROUG HLIPE 
without cost to you. 











We are 
Specialists 
in teaching 
Electricity. | 

Je have 
taught it 
for more 

thana 
quarter of 
a century 


Send Right seen re FREE Book na Spe 
cial Offer of R. R. Fare and Extra Courses 


Be sure to send at once for my big FREE BOOK con- 
taining 151 actual photos of electrical operations and 
methods; also my special offer of Railroad Fare and 
2 Big Courses. Write today before offer is withdrawn. 


COYNE 


ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


H. C. LEWIS, President Established 1899 





















___ PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


IwillmakeYOUa | 


Dental Laborator 


yf 


If you are making less than | 
de 


a. > , $100 a week go into Dental Labo- 
i<4 ratory work! Uncrowded, rapidly 
: growing profession which you can 
master ina few months with my Soahebnes 
awh. . of positions waiting for experts to fill them; 
hundreds of wonderful locations to open a laboratory of 
your own 


$3 an hour—$20 a day— $125 a week 


No classes—no text books. You learn by doing actual dental 

laboratory jobs from practicing dentists to make crowns, 
plates, fixed and removable bridges, etc give you a com- | 
plete outfit of standard Tools and Supplies absolutely free. 


to Chie , Cleveland, Detroit or 
FREE! R. R. Fare Boston— Free Emplo "yment Service 
that helps you find Emp! to pa (if desired) 
and secure a good position when you SS predeate. 
° Tells all ebout gmasing, 
Write for My portunities. "A . 30 brook of, 
. wonderfu i of 
Big New Book a graduates. Write 








me personally N ( 

H. A. netarste, Director 
McCarrie Schools of Mechanical Dentistry 
1338 So.Michigan Av., Dpt, 1812-C 

CHICAGO 


The New York Electrical School 


(Techno-vocational) 





Gives complete training by actual practice. You get the knack 
of and the theory of **‘WHY"’ and the best business 
methods used in the World of Bocce! pony, This school 
is the pioneer of the * rm by en you 


metix 
have completed this Course you vil be eFuny ‘qualified to handle 
ALL branches of Electrical industry. Equipment unequalled 
and up-to-the-minute. No preparation needed. ou can start 
to learn on any day of any week throughout the whole year. 
Send for catalogue | 


37 W. 17th Street New York City 











Enain aan in 

nginee 

deaitieste 
Drafting 


Enter | one, Sime. Opportu- 
nities for self -support while 
Day and Evening Classes studying. Write for copy of 
wr * While Learning our “Blue k,”” mailed tree. 
diploma; 3-yr. B. 8. degree; and short courses 


Chicage Technical College, Dept. C-16 — 118 E. 26th St., Chicago 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY! 


Earn $200 to $500 monthly. Or start your own business. 
Photography and Photo-Engraving taught by largest col 
lege of its kind in world. Established 1893. Big de- 
mand for graduates. Write for free book 

IMinois College of Photography, Box 636, Effingham, III. 


Become a PROFESSIONAL 
~ PHOTOGRAPHER 


Earn up to $250 a week 
We qualify you quickly for splendid paying 
or for a business of 





Kiction your own 

otion Picture, Commercial, Portraiture, 

New raphy. Motion Picture or 
eee View CAMERA FREE 


Pr 
Illustrated Booklet explains today 3 
cinating profession. Send for it 
naw YORK INSTITUTE OF 
West 33rd Street, 


Sgrest eee in this fas- 


PHOTOGR. 


PHY 
Dept. NEW oan city 


Tri State College of Engineering 


Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
E 


neer in two years, 48 weeks each. No entrance ex- 
aminations. High School Diploma not required. Com- 
pact courses made up of essentials only. Expenses low. 
For catalog address, Box R-3, Angola, Ind. 


TELEGRAPHY 


(Morse and Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING taught thor. 
oughly Big salaries; great opportunities. Oldest, largest school, 
Endorsed by Telegraph, Rail Radio, and Government ———_ 
ree. 





e ses low -- ortunities 1" ye large portion. Ca 
DODGE'S InsT tore ‘ : Loam Street, Valparaiss, Ind. 


Columbia School of Drafting 

Specializing in training of professional Drafts- 

men —Mechanical, Architectural and others; per- 

gona! instruction; complete course 3 ng 9 months. 

For a ‘address Local Dept. 23. | 
CG Ch AFI IN, Pres 

14th and T se. WwW ashington, D.C. 








Learn Watchwork, Jewelerywork 


fine trad manding a good 
and Engraving «. en; and — services ~ are al- 
waysin demand AL, Devt. = 














1300-10 W. Harrison St., Dept. 1203, Chicago —— fnattute, PEORIA, STL for oor — ss 
H.C. LEWIS, Presid —— — ———— 
YNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
eerise, Chicago, lil If you do not find the 
Dear H. C.—Y t bet I 
ca pian at tks eine cal state — you wish listed 
grap of electrical opera } ° 
pSsogtee. Leroy Fe quick, before he supply Pie ox- in these pages, write: 
sure to about pecial . : 
Batiread Fare and ¢ Big Eatro Courses mm... oy Fe arene ek ne 
Name. 33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
Addrest _..........- a — ———————————— a 

















For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., 
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B.S. Dearee 


Pring 3 years 


No matter what your 


fin nm 
course to meet your needs.3 months 
D.C.and A.C. armature winding 
tricity or vedle courses fit you 
ment a electricity in 6 mo 
junior | sicctrice engineering ,commercial electri - 


ioe Faen LUatiate 


of | f ENGINEERING: 


Iwaukee 


SCHOOL 











Mechanical 


AUTO TRAINING Mschanica! 


For the boy or young man who is mechanically 
inclined, a thorough course in automotive mechanics 
and principles of business management Prepares in 
a few months for good-paying work, offering ad 
vancement to responsible positions or independent 
business. Complete equipment, expert instructors. 
Courses endorsed by leading automobile manufac- 


turers, U. S. and State Government Inspection of 
factories and talks by executives included. Interest- 
ing work among ambitious, earnest students Col- 
lege men with this practical training qualify for 
fine positions Many calls, 
School in session year 
around Welfare Depart- 
ment cares for younger stu- 
dents Water sports sum- 
mer and winter. Write for 


detailed Chart of Courses. 


Michigan State Auto- 
mobile School 
3323 Aute Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 














INTERI pe. PEooRatine. 


prem PA INTING 
AUTO PAINTING 
Practica! training—No Mail & —— 


: e cata 
CHICAGO PAINTING SCHOOL 128 West Austin Avenue, CHICAGO 


LEARN MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


INING AN b 
Dept. 12 





Earn $35 to $125 a week Taught by octyel practice—day or night 

hree months’ course. Modern laborato No previous training 

required. Est«blished 30 ware. For 36 oaee ann a —, write pt. 8. 
ENTAL INSTIT 

NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO BROOKLYN 


136 W. 52nd St. 1306 N. Broad St. 501 Washington St. 85 Court St 





Learn Siete Dentistry 


Most profitable profession today Intensive 3 months’ course 
guarantee to teach you. Practical instruction: individual ae ee 
unequalled curriculum Lowest co- operative tuition fee. To Is and 
materials free en you enroll Wr {" « Cata NOW! 
NEW Yorn SCHOOL OF MECHANIC A: DENTISTRY 
Dept. 8-68, Penn Arcade, 147-153 W. 33rd » New York 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For High School Credits 


The Balfour Johnstone School 
Room 1314-64 W. Randolph St. 
Send for Circular CHICAGO, ILL. 


MARTIN INSTITUTE FOR SPEECH DEFECTS 


Stammering. Lisping. Loss of Voice, Attention Deafness 
corrected and Speech for Abnormal Children. Conducted by 
. Frederick Martin. Martin Methods internationally rec- 
ovnized by Medical Profession, Normal courses for Teaeh- 
ers of Speech Improvement. 415 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N.Y. 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents pen! 288-page .— on Stpemmesing and 
Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” ‘ <— ls how I 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. Bogue, 
10700 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Jill. St., indianapolis 





NoJoke to’ 






— eqeceasty! Master 
. Wi ness. 
fa information and special 


for full 
record 





] f ° en SCHOOLS 
Free Information 2sa coiteces 
THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
15 N. Wells St., Chicago, Hlinois 


. New York. City. 











*Supplied also in personal service cabinets 


the Red Book Magazine 
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A Great Hygienic Handicap 
that Your Daughter will be Spared 


This remarkable NEW way, by banishing 
the insecurity and uncertainty of old ways, 
and by providing an all-important easy-dis- 
posal feature, solves woman's oldest hygienic 
problem, exquisitely, thoroughly, amazingly 


By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND 
Graduate Nurse 


IKE most other things, woman’s 

greatest hygienic handicap 

has yielded to modern scientific 
attainment. 

There is a new way in personal 
hygiene. A way scientific, immaculate and 
positive that ends the doubts and uncer- 
tainties of the now discarded sanitary pad. 
Under former conditions, the average 
woman spent almost one-sixth of her 
time in embarrassment . . . often in fear. 
Today the gayest of sheer frocks, the 
most exacting of social urgencies hold no 
terror for the modern woman. 

Almost 80% of all women in the better 
walks of life have adopted this scientific 
way. The women of tomorrow will never 
know that the most trying of hygienic 
conditions is other than an incident in 
their lives. 


Factors that changed the hygienic 
habits of the world 


This new way is Kotex, the scientific sani- 
tary pad. Nurses in war-time France first 
discovered it. It is made of the super- 
absorbent Cellucotton, covered with spe- 
cially processed, soft-finished gauze. 

It absorbs and holds instantly sixteen 
times its own weight in moisture. It is five 
times as absorbent as ordinary cotton pads. 


45 
> 
~ 


Each Kotex pad de- 
odorizes with a new 
secret disinfectant. 
Think of the amazing 
protection this feature 
alone gives! 

Easy disposal—simply discard 

There is no bother, no expense, 

of laundry. Simply discard 

Kotex as you would a piece of 

tissue—without embarrassment. 
If you have not tried Kotex, please do. 
It will make a great difference in your 
viewpoint, in your peace of mind, and 
your health. 

60% of many ills, according to many 
leading medical authorities, are traced to 
the use of unsafe and unsanitary make- 
shift methods. 

Thus today, on eminent medical advice, 
millions are turning to this new way. 


You can get it anywhere, today 


A fair test will convince you of its advan- 
tages beyond all question. No other method 
will ever satisfy. Kotex comes in sanitary 
sealed packages of twelve, in 2 sizes: the 
Regular, and Kotex-Super. At all better 
drug and department stores everywhere. 

_ Today begin the Kotex habit. Note the 
improvements, mental and physical, that 
it brings. Write today for “Personal Hy- 
giene” booklet. Sample of Kotex will be 
mailed free on request. 


Sy 


CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO., 166 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


in rest-rooms by 


West Disinfecting Co. 


KOT EX 


PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 


Kotex Regular: 
65c per dozen 


Kotex-Super: 
90c per dozen 


Easy Disposal 


and 2 other important 


factors 


i} 

turk > 

No laundry. As easy to dis- 
pose of as a piece of tis- 


sue—thus ending the trying 
problem of disposal. 


Utter protection—Kotex ab- 
sorbs 16 times its own weight 
in moisture; 5 times that of 
the ordinary cotton pad, and 
it deodorizes, thus assuring 
double protection. 


Easy to buy anywhere.* 
Many stores keep them 
ready-wrapped in plain 
paper—simply help yourself, 
pay the clerk, that is all. 


No laundry—discard as 
easily as a piece of tissue, 
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GRAND RAPIDS 
(City Hall) 





Home-Study Business 
Training Pays! 
“We have been interested in 
learning of the specialized busi- 
ness training taken with yourin- 
stitution by Mr. Ernest W. Neir, 
whom we sejected last year as 
Manager of the Hotel Rowe. 
“Our experience with Mr. Neir 
confirms our experience with 
others—the man who adds spe- 
cialized training to his personal 
abilities is the man who makes 
good in difficult business situa- 
tions. It pays a business man 
to devote a part of his spare time 
to increasing his efficiency 
(Signed) FRED M. ROWE, 
President, Holden Hotel Co. 


“It Doubled My Income” 


“I am often asked how I hap- 
pened to take up accounting 
when my particular field was 
hote! work. Frankly that train- 
ing added greatly to my hotel 
knowledge and it also gave me 
my first real insight into busi- 
ness. Again and again I have 
referred back to it for answer to 
business problems that came 
up. Of course I appreciate 
a the fact that my in- 
come has more than doubled. 
But I appreciate even more the 
fact that I have been enabled 
to make good in a difficult field. 
What measure of success I have 
attained I am very happy to 
credit to the training received 
from LaSalle. Sincerely yours,” 


Gigned) ERNEST W. NEIR. 


The Red Book Magazine 















At the Left — Hotel Rowe, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Inset—-Ernest W. Neir, 
Manager. 





Hotel Manager Doubles Income... 


Thru Home-Study Business Training 


It took years for Ernest W. Neirto come upthru 
the ranks in hotel work by the ‘‘experience route?’ 
Then hetook up home-study training with LaSalle. 
At about this time he was made manager of the 
Hotel Rowe, Grand Rapids—one of the city’s 
finest hotels. 

His task was to put this hotel on a paying basis. 
And it was at this point that LaSalle became of 
very practical assistance. The training Mr. Neir 
had chosen was Higher Accountancy. With its 
aid he not only changed losses into profits but he also 
increased his salary more than 100 per cent. 

Commenting on Mr. Neir’s successful admin- 
istration, Fred M. Rowe, president of the con- 
trolling company, says: ‘‘He has given the hotel 
an individual atmosphere that pleases guests, 
and yet he maintains the highest efficiency.’’ 

Mr. Neir, in turn, is frank to give credit to 
LaSalle for this latter achievement. ‘‘... That 
training,’’ he writes, ‘‘added greatly to my hotel 
knowledge, and it also gave me my first real in- 
sight into business.’’ 

His experience made him a good hotel man. 
LaSalle helped him to becomea good business man. 


Training That is Practical 
and Fascinating 


In contemplating Mr. Neir’s experience, one’s 
first thought is to classify him as exceptional. 
But he is not exceptional—at least, insofar as the 
practical application of LaSalle training is con- 
cerned. On the contrary, thousandsand thousands 
ofLaSalle-trained men have doubled, tripled,quad- 
rupled their earnings thru the self-same methods 
Mr. Neir pursued. Andthisis what they discovered: 


(1) Working by themselves, under the coaching not of 
one instructor but of a group of recognized business ex- 
perts, they learned more thoroly and got ahead much faster. 


(2) Under the LaSalle Problem Method they mastered 
principles which had been tried and proved by the 
most successful executives in America—then applied 
them to the solution of actual business problems lifted 
bodily from business life. They learned by doing. 
(3) Inthe LaSalle Problem Method they entered upon 
the most fascinating sport they had ever tackled. Best 
of all, as they solved problem after problem, they were 
conscious day by day of progress—knew that they were 
steadily preparing themselves to command more money. 
Understanding these facts about LaSalle train- 
ing, they realized that they did not need to be 
*‘exceptional’’ in order to equal the gratifying 
records of LaSalle-trained men—and with this 
new point of view, they, too, began to double, 
triple and quadruple their earnings. 

They made the start—they gained new un- 
derstanding —and they won success. 


Send for Free Outline of LaSalle 
Salary-Doubling Plan 


How much is it worth to you to gain, in a 
comparatively few months, substantial promo- 
tion —a new confidence and self-respect? 

The way to all these things is outlined in a fas- 
cinating book, ‘“Ten Years’ Promotion in One,’’ 
—a book which has set thousands and thousands 
of men on the path to real achievement. The 
coupon will bring it to you FREE. 

In addition we will send you a 64-page book 
describing the unusual opportunities in any of 
the business fields listed below. If you want to 
look back a year from today and see a record of 
real progress, then— TODAY is the day to 
start—and the moment NOW! 


LASALLE. EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


— — — — — — — — — — — — finn YouRSELF THRU LASALLE! ——— 4 = 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


I would welcome an outline of your salary-doubling plan, together with a copy of “Ten Y 


in One,” all without obligation. 

0 Business Management: Trainin 
for Official, Managerial, Sales an 
Departmental Executive —, 

© Modern Salesmanship: Leadin 
position as Sales Executive, Sa Ay 
man, Sales Coach or Trainer, Sales 
Promotion Manager, Manufacturer’ os 
Agent, Solicitor, and all positions in 
retail, wholesale, or specialty selling, 

O Higher Accountancy: Training for 

ition as Auditor, Comptroller, 


rtified Public Accountant, it Ac- 
countant, ete 

Traffic Management; Foreign and 

o Domestic—Training for _— as 


Railroad or Industria! Tr: anager, 
Rate Expert, Freight Bolcito. ete. 





O Law: Training for Bar; LL.B. Degree. 
O Banking‘and Finance. for 
OD Modern Foremanship 


Dept. 366-R 


and Produc- P 
tion Methods: Training for *- neering, etc. 


CHICAGO 
Years’ Promotion 
OC Industrial Management: 


sition in Works Management, 
uction Control, Industrial Engi- 


TIiTuT 





Training 


A. 





tions in Shop Management, suc O Modern Busi 


that of Sapermntensens. General Fore- 





Cor 
and Practice: Training for position 





man, Foreman, Sub-Foreman, etc. as Sales or Collection Correspondent, 
© Personne! and Employment Man- Sales Promotion Manager, Mail Sales 
agement: Training in the position of Manager, Secretary, etc. 
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THAT POISE which comes from knowing 


that your complexion is noticed but your 
powder is not. Read how the scientifically 


By MADAME JEANNETTE 


Famous cosmet etained by The Pompeian 


cia 
Laboratories as a consultant to give authentic 
advice regarding t ca { the skin and the 
proper use of be t reparations 


cA SOFT, delicate texture— 
a lovely satiny face—yet 
not a sign of powder. What is 
the secret of her alluring com- 
plexion? Does she use powder? 
She does, but a shade that 
matches so perfectly the tone 
of her skin that she secures the 
ge od effects of pow der without 
seeming to use it. 

All smart women strive for 
a natural complexion, but all 
do not it. Not all 
women have found a powder 
that really matches their skin 
amg powder that reveals their 
natural coloring. These women 
thank me for telling them about 


achieve 








blended shades 


of Pompeian 


Beauty Powder can help. . . 


Pompeian Beauty Powder. 
Complexions are not c« ymposed 
of single colors, but a blend ot 
different colors. So it is only 
natural that powder to match 
your complexion must also be 
a blend. 

Pompeian Beauty Powder is 
scientifically blended from dif- 
ferent colors. W hatever the 
tone of your complexion, some 
one shade of this powder 
matches it perfectly. 

Choose the correct shade for 
your complexion from the shade 
chart. In case of doubt about 
the shade you require, write a 
description of your skin, hair 
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Madame Jeannette, 
The Pompeian Laboratories 


2808 Payne Ave., ‘ 


andevestome forspecial advice. 


SHADE CHART for selecting your 


shade of Pompeian Beauty Powder 


Medium Skin: The average Am« 


ican skin tone Is me , neither 
decidedly hight nor defi ly ve 
Th kin should use the Natured/e 
hade 

U1 \ Wome vith thi 
type of skin are apt to ha irk 
hai ind eye | K ould 
use the Rac/ nha t itch its 
rich tone 

Pink & Thi the uthful, 
rose-t ted Kin ot the fi rid 
skin) and shou l e Fi. shade. 

White Skin: This skin is unusual, 


but if you hay eit yi u 
ii 


should use 
hite powder in the daytime. 
Pompeian Beauty Powder is 60¢ 
a box. (Slightly higher in Canada.) 


Satistaction guaranteed. 


Mactan fesunstt 


P. S.: I also su f uuse P. 


ma 1 un f ’ ’ 


m peian 
mpeian 


SPECIAL OFFER 


13 of a 60c. box of Bloom with 


1926 Panel, Beauty Powder and other samples 


—All for 20¢ 
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wader 
ulize 
ai quality 
Bloom, we 
la Miler 
1926 Panel 

mat Will 
the 
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7 
hb 
to $1 ~ for two 
dimes along with 14 of 
a 60c box of Pompeian 
Bloom and va le 

samples of Beauty 
der; Day Cream (pro- 
te " Night 
( n gz); and 
M: ne J ette s 
beauty booklet. 








0x of Bloom, othersamples, ly rhea wklet 


§ powder wanted 
This coupon void after August 6 
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Stage Star 


Photograph by White Studio, New York IG 
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INA CLAIRE 
in “The Last of Mrs. Cheyney” 
Photograph by Ira L. Hill's Studio, New York 
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in “Ziegfeld Follies 


Photograph by White Studio, New York a 
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‘tlm Star 


Stage and F 
Photograph by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 


GILDA GRAY 
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Film Star 
Photograph by Eugene Robert Richee 
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Fisher leadership is definitely indicated by 
the fact that, in all price divisions and in all 
motor types, the cars equipped with Body by 
Fisher set the value standard for the world 
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Decoration Sy 


Franklin Booth 


NCE in each day comes high noon. The 
clock strikes twelve, and there is shadow 
neither before nor behind. Noon trium 
phantly salutes the sun, and the climax of the day 
is marked on the scroll of time for all eternity 

Life, if we could but sense it, is sane and se 
rene, a graceful, lively episode. But to know 
its deepest delights, we must discover our own 
rhythm and match it to our day. Most of us 
stumble along after the clock, lamenting the swift 
flight of time, when the truth is we have mis 
placed our own peculiar noon. There is in the 
day one hour when each of us ean stretch full 
height and mark high noon. But each must strike 
the magic hour for himself. 

For we are all different, even in the rhythm of 
our days. If you happen to be one of the people 
who are not fit to be spoken to before ten o'clock 
in the morning, and are going strong by ten at 
night when the rest of the family are ready tor 
bed, accept it. Instead of fighting yourself for a 
lifetime, fall into your own rhythm, set your day 
to the time of your mind and body, and forget 
the hours of the sun. Better be a night watchman 
and brood over the stars in beatitude than be a 
milkman and curse the day you were born. 

Queer little twists and quirks go into the mak 
ing of an individual. To suppress them all, and 
follow clock and calendar and creed until the 
individual is lost in the neutral gray of the host, 
is to be less than true to our inheritance. If you 
feel that a red flower sets your soul a-prancing, 
pin it in your hair or in your buttonhole. The 
thought that your neighbor and dearest friend 
shudders at the mere suggestion of red need not 
deter you. He, no doubt, is red-haired and has 
an appetite for green. Give him his own, and go 
on your way gorgeously. 

But go gorgeously! We are a drab lot, tied to 
our clocks and our established customs. Life, 
the gorgeous quality of life, is not accomplished 
by following another man’s rules. It is true we 
have the same hungers and the same thirsts, but 
they are for different things and in different ways 
and in different seasons. If you love to sing, then 
sing. If you work best at midnight, work then 
When you hunger, eat what tastes best, and 
when you are thirsty, drink. Lay down your own 
day, follow it to its noon, your own noon, or you 
will sit in the outer hall listening to the chimes but 
never reaching high enough to strike your own. 
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The U nfi ni noe Not ote. 


By ~Douglas Malloch «++: - Decoration by Prnite E Becher 
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I found it in a small hotel, 
Within a desk within a room. 
I had some goods that wouldn’t sell, 
So I sat down to send some gloom 
Back to the firm; and as I wrote, 
I came upon a little note, 
Unfinished and unsigned, and yet 
A note some girl would like to get. 


He told her he was sorry now; 
If she’d forgive him, he’d be good. 
He said he loved her anyhow, 
And always had, and always would. 
If she would just forgive the things 
That he had done, he’d put on wings 
And be a little angel Yes, 
Just think about her happiness. 


And then he stopped—I don’t know why. 
But anyway, I wanted you 

To know at least he made a try 
To say what he intended to. 

I hope your eyes will see it here, 

So you will understand, my dear, 
Although you never got the note 
He wrote—or very nearly wrote. 
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IN THE NINE TRUE COTY SHADES 





LES POUDRES 


Gare 


(Joveliness and a pleasing 
y sense of luxury are found 

in each box of C7 yY 
Face Rowder. Ze luxury of 
perfect quality, 9 exclusive 
Jragrance. Chhe love- 

Liness of beauty made 

more charming with 
a soft Lustrous 





smool/ness of 

COTY COMPACTE tone and 
A CHARMING FITMENT POR 

THE HANDBAG IN ALL COTY exture 


SHADES AND POPULAR ODEURS 


Address ‘‘Dept. R. B. 3” 
\ =. ” 
“THE Finesse or PERFUME 
ot new booklet of Coty creations 


wnterestina to all wore on request 


ae © | id INC 
714 Fifth Drenue, New York 


CANADA — 55 MSGi! College Ave, Montreal 

















Palmolive is a be auty soap made 

solely tor one purpose; to foster 
\ good complexions. 
s In France, home of cosmetics, 
Palmolive is the second largest 
selling soap and has supplanted 
French soaps by the score. In 
beauty-wise Paris, Palmolive is 


asi 
ri “ * 
i, the “imported”’ soap. 
tf Remember those facts when 
46 tempted to risk an unproved 
soap on your skin. 
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Is ever the reward of sensible skin care 


Natural Loveliness 


to safeguard your children’s 


complexion and your own, just follow this simple daily rule 


ATURAL beauty, simple and alluring, 

is the beauty standard of today. 
The modern mother starts early with pro- 
tective skin care for her children . . . and 
preserves her own youthful freshness in 
precisely the same way. That is, by the 
exclusion of artificial methods, often so 
hazardous to the skin. 

Skin beauty starts with skin cleanliness; 
pores kept healthfully clean with the soft- 
ening lather of olive and palm oils as 
blended in Palmolive. World's leading 
specialists on skin care agree 
to this. 


Nature's simple rule to keep 
that schoolgirl complexion 


Wash your face gently with 
soothing Palmolive. Then mas- 
sage itsoftly intotheskin. Rinse 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 


you break the wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 





thoroughly. Then repeat both washing and 
rinsing. Let the final rinsing be with cold 
water. If your skin is inclined to be dry, 
apply a touch of good cold cream—that is 
all. Do this regularly, and particularly in 
the evening. 

Use powder and rouge ifyou wish. But 
never leave them on overnight. They clog 
the pores, often enlarge them. Blackheads 
and disfigurements often follow. They 
must be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treat- 
ment given above. Do not think any green 
soap, or represented as of olive and palm 
oils, is the same as Palmolive. 

And it costs but 10c the cake—so little 
that millions let it do for their bodies what 
it does for their faces. Obtain a cake today. 
Then note what an amazing difference one 
week makes. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A COMMON-SENSE EDITORIAL 


By 


BRUCE 


BARTON 


Hard Times 


GENTLEMAN, whose name is 

so well advertised that we need 

not mention it, has predicted that the 

United States is about to enjoy a hun- 

dred years of uninterrupted prosperity. 

When that prediction was published, 

I happened to be with C. W. Barron, 

who owns the Wall Street Journal and 
is wise in these affairs. 

“Will there be a hundred years of 
uninterrupted prosperity?” I asked. 

He shook his head. 

“Why not?” 

I expected him to show me a chart 
or say something about the “business 
cycle” or “economic fundamentals,” or 
to use some of the other well-worn 
phrases. But to my relief, he took an 
entirely different approach. 

“There will not be a century of un- 
interrupted good times because the uni- 
verse is not arranged on that basis,” he 
said. “What is taking place on this 
earth is a great experiment in the de- 
velopment of human character. The 
Creator is not interested in money or 
markets, but in more enduring men. 

“Such men are not developed when 
everything is easy. They never come 
out of countries where the sun shines 
every day. Trials develop them; prob- 
lems develop them; suffering develops 
them. As long as the present Divine 


tinue to have enough setbacks to keep 
the race from growing altogether soft.” 

Years ago, Roger Babson made a 
chart on which one wavy line rep 
resented national prosperity and the 
other wavy line showed church-mem- 
bership. It was decidedly interesting. 
When money rolls in too easily and 
too long, men drift away, not only from 
their churches but from hard work and 
simple living; they form extravagant 
tastes; they take long chances. 

Then comes the panic. Their easy 
wealth evaporates. They clear their 
lives of rubbish and start in again on 
the sound basis of economy, worship 
and work. 

Sometime the race may develop to a 
point where it can stand prosperity all 
the time, but in our present state hard 
times have still their needed work to do. 

Ignatius, the grand old Bishop of 
Antioch, on his way to suffer martyr- 
dom in Rome, sent this ringing message 
to his younger colleague Polycarp, the 
Bishop of Smyrna: 

“Be diligent. Be sober 
like a beaten anvil.” 

It is the men who “stand like a 
beaten anvil” who have done the big 
things. But men can’t stand like beaten 
anvils if they’re made of French pastry. 
Or are wrapped up always in the gentle 


Stand 
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plans continue to operate, we shall con- _ softness of prosperity. 
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What the salespeople in New Yorks 12 great 


department stores recommend for 


HE saleswoman from whom you 

buy one of those perfectly en- 
chanting new peach-bloom step-ins 
simply has to know how it should be 
washed. It is part of her job! 

So, too, with the salespeople of 
stockings and sweaters and sports- 
wear and printed silks. 

Very well, then—what soap do 
these intelligent salespeople in New 
York's 12 greatest stores recommend? 
We recently sent an unprejudiced 
young woman as a customer to ask 
them. Theiranswer? A veritable chorus 
of “Ivory Soap!” Other soaps were 
occasionally mentioned, but every- 
where the conclusion was, “If you use 
Ivory, you need never worry.” 


A few actual comments 


“The soap I recommend for all silk 
lingerie — especially fine imported 
things —is Ivory Flakes. Ivory won’t 
fade colors or streak silk. We never 
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have complaints about things washed 
with Ivory.” 

“Ivory Soap suds are the best thing to 
use for silk stockings. I wouldn’t wash 
anything as delicate as chiffon stock- 
ings with anything else.” 

“For blankets, use Ivory Soap. It is 
pure and mild and that is what you 
need to keep blankets from getting 
hard and stiff.” 

OU have probably used Ivory for 

your face and hands and bath for 
years, as you know it is as pure and 
gentle as soap can be. Naturally, then, 
it is safe for your most fragile and 
precious garments. 

Today, Ivory means either cake or 
flakes—you use whichever is more 


convenient. Ivory Flakes—snow-white \ 
feathers of pure Ivory —makes rich, 4 
cleansing suds the moment hot water f 

touches it, and can harm nothing which 


is safe in water alone. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE : 





FREE—a sample and this booklet 


A post-card addressed to Section 28-CF, Dept. 
of Home Economics, Procter & Gamble, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, will bring you without charge 
our 24-page illustrated booklet, ‘The Care of 
Lovely Garments,’’andasample of Ivory Flakes. 


The conclusive test of a soap for 
fine garments: Ask yourself — 
“Would I use this soap on my face?” 








© 1926, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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“Oh, 


that’s the least 


of my troubles. The 
fact is, I haven't got 
the price.” 





You'll find them in most dance 
halls—the gigolos, those airy 
young men whom the manage- 
ment pays to dance with unac- 
companied ladies. Usually they 
have no more individuality than 
chorus men, but—there are excep- 
tions. Mr. Adams has studied 
them for his next novel, and here 
is a short story that he has woven 
around an example of the species. 





igolo 


Illustrated by Ernest Fuhr 


Volume xtvi1 + Number § 


Epcar Sisson, Associate Editor 





Samuel 
Hopkins 
Adams 


N R. WIMPF had said it before. He now said it again: “If there’s any- 
thing I hate, it’s a nunbalanced party 

There was a slight prolongation of the f in “if,” and he wavered on his 
feet as he spoke. A chilly breeze, brisking out of Central Park, carried 
his plaint across Fifth Avenue and somewhere down Sixty-third Street 

“If that’s my signal to go home,” said the reddish blonde, “I’m deaf.” 

“Why don’t you get another man?” inquired the other blonde, who was 
goldenish in tint. 

“Don’t know any. Didn’t I tell you I’m a stranger in this town?” 

“What did Wayloe have to go and die on us for?” This doubtfully help- 
ful contribution came from the second man of the party 

“Because,” answered the third girl, “Mr. Wimpf fed him that denatured 
gasoline that he calls pre-war. Same reason we’re walking it off, Mr. Wimpf.” 

“Oh, come now, Mary—” 

“Miss Ryder,” corrected the girl. 

“But Mr. Sullivan said, this being my only evening in town—” 

“Yes: I know you're a valuable customer and all that. But just the 
same, I’m Miss Ryder.” She was mild “but firm as she added: “And if 
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you’ve got to lean against something, 
there’s a bench.” 

Mr. Wimpf contemplated the bench. 
“S’occupied,” he stated 

“Only one end of it.” 

On the far end was huddled a figure. Its 
collar was turned up. Its slouch hat was 
pulled down. It looked rumpled and cold 
and young 

Said the reddish blonde, with a giggle: 
“There’s your third man” 

“He’s a bum,” said Mr. Wimpf, but he 
looked closer and added with dawning 
hope: “If there’s anything I do hate, it’s 
a nunbalanced party.” 

“Try him out,” ‘suggested the golden one. 

Thus spurred, Mr. Wimpf approached 
the bench. “Hey!” said he, uncertainly. 

No reply. No motion 

“Hey!” repeated Mr. Wimpf louder, and 
seizing the back of the bench, shook it. 

“Hey yourself, and kindly stop rocking 
the boat.” 

The voice was clear, good-humored and 
quite decided. For a moment Mr. Wimpf 
was taken aback. “My name is Mr. 
Wimpf,” he announced, recovering 

“Too bad. But what do you expect me 
to do about it?” 

“Huh? Do about what?” 

“Never mind. Have you got a job in 
your pocket?” 

Disgusted, Mr. Wimpf turned to his 
companions, who were grouped a few yards 
away. “He wants a job,” he explained. 
“I told you he was a bum.” 

The bench-warmer’s glance, following 
that of Mr. Wimpf, brought his face 
partly under the ray of the electric light. 
Miss Ryder observed, appraised and ap- 
proved it. She stepped forward. The man 
on the bench unfolded a goodly length of 
human structure, stood up and removed 
his hat 

“He wants you to go to a dance,” she 
explained 

For a moment the young man seemed 
dazed, though whether it was the effect of the proposition or the 
revelation of Mary Ryder’s face Mr. Wimpf was at a loss to 
determine. He had found himself feeling dazed sometimes, him- 
self. when he looked at Mary Ryder. 

“A dance?” repeated the young man doubtfully. “Where?” 

“At one of the dance-halls. The Rosemont, probably.” 

“We're a nunbalanced party,” said Mr. Wimpf, waving a hand 
toward the group. “If there’s anything I cer’nly hate, it’s a nun- 
balanced party.” 

“So?” said Mary Ryder, with lifted eyebrows and the quirk of 
a smile at the corner of her mouth. 

“I'd love to,”’ returned the young man. “But—” 

“You don’t have to be dressed up. * 

“Oh, that’s the least of my troubles.” His half-open overcoat 
showed an expanse of shirt-front with a black tie, snug in the 
perfect knot under a wing collar. “The fact is, I haven't got 
the price ” 

“That'll be all right,” put in Mr. Wimpf eagerly 
show tonight. If there’s anything I hate, it’s—” 

“And that'll be all right,” Mary Ryder interrupted. “Come 
over and meet the bunch,” she bade the stranger. “What did 
you forget to say your name is?” 

“Jones.” 

“Ah, yes. John Paul, I suppose.” 

“Born 1747, captured the Drake in 1778, and died—” 

“In 1792,” finished the girl. “I see that we're alumni of the 
same little red schoolhouse.” She led him to the others. “This, 
boys and girls, is an old college mate of mine, Mr. Jones: Miss 
Corinne McAndrews, Miss Tessie Miller and Mr. Jay Gaines.” 

“And you?” he said. 

“I’m Mary Ryder.” 
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“It's my 





“Thank you; I ac- 
cept the invitation.” 

‘“‘Where’s a taxi?” 
demanded Mr 
Wimpf. “Le’s 
get a deep-sea-goin’ 
taxi—” 

“Nothing of the = 
sort,” vetoed Miss ‘If I die, trampled un- i 
Ryder. “The agree- derfoot, will you plant ‘ 
ment was that you one last, lingering kiss 
were to walk all the on my brow?” 
way, breathing 
slowly. Otherwise, 
when you get in- 
doors and the heat 
hits you—blotto!” 

“Walk?” said Mr. John Paul Jones hollowly. “How far?” 

“Why, what's the matter with you?” returned Miss Ryder in 
surprise “Not feeling faint or anything, are you?” ; 

“No, no; it’s all right.” : 

“You can file along with me,” she said, as the group set forth in 
pairs. “Now,” she proceeded presently, “what’s the masquerade?” 

“Masquerade? There isn’t any.” 

“The mystery, then? I love mysteries.” 

“All right. I'll qualify on those terms.” 

Miss Ryder wriggled shyly. “Oh, Mr. Jones! You're such a 
case. You oughtn’t to start anything like that with a young girl 
just from the country, like me.” 

Mr. Jones stopped, directly beneath an electric light, and sub- 
jected his companion to a brief scrutiny. “All -right,” he said, 
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I’m on. 


They discharged your guardian when you were about 
hfteen, didn’t they?” 

“Yes,” she admitted coyly. 
teach her. and she had to go. 

“Help!” 

“All right, John Paul Jones. 
the jolly about striking Mr.. Wimpf for a job?” 


“There was nothing more I could 
When did your governess leave?” 
Now we start again. What was 
“You never can tell. 
somewhere.” 
“You really want one?” 
“Well, as long as it’s the fashion to eat, I’ve got to be in style.” 
“What kind of a job?” 
“T don’t know.” 
“What have you been trying for?” 


He might have had one about his person 


“Waiter. What else could I be in these 
clothes?” 
“Have you ever been a waiter?” 
“Not yet.” 
“But what are you?” 
This seemed to feaze him. “Do I have to be something?” he 
asked doubtfully. 
“Of course.” 
“All right. Then I’m a boy scout. 
“That helps, I guess!” 
“Tt ought to. It made me’”—he proceeded to check off on his 
fingers—“honorable, reliable, truthful, observant, polite, helpful, 
self-reliant, unselfish—” 
“Can the inferiority complex,” she advised. 
psyche.” 
“But it hasn’t got me a job.” 
“Oh, well; let business wait. This is the time for merrymak- 
ing, tra-la-la, fa-la-la! Where’s the rest of the light-hearted peas- 
antry?” 


I really was one once.” 


“Tt’s bad for your 
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They were already at the gate of the Rosemont Dance-hall. 
Mr. Wimpf bought the tickets; he turned to count noses. 

“Two—four—six. ‘Sall right. If there’s anything I do despise 
like poison, it’s a nunbalanced party.” 


\ HAT chiefly struck young Jones about Mary Ryder was the 

extraordinary atmosphere of vitality in which she had her 
blithe being. It glowed in, around, and from her when she moved, 
when she spoke, when she laughed, but particularly when she 
danced. At times it seemed as if the pent spirit of life within 
that slender and supple body were pulsing all too strongly against 
its barriers of flesh and blood. Only the eyes, amidst her radiance 
of personality, gave hint of serene depths beneath. They were 
still and pensive and distant, like peaceful stars seen through the 
change and splendor of an aurora. 

Already Jones had begun to wonder what they thought of him, 
those eyes. When they rested on him, it was with an expression 
amused and kindly and speculative. He was doing some specu- 
lating himself, while expertly guiding her about the well-filled 
floor of the Rosemont. So, also, was Mr. Wimpf. He was specu- 
lating upon the gross injustice of a world in which a bewitchingly 
pretty girl whom one had taken out for the evening, put in most 
of the time dancing with a pick-up from a park bench. Some- 
thing of the pathos of his situation must have appeared in his 
face as Mary Ryder swept past in her partner’s arms; or perhaps 
she was becoming anxious over his frequent recourse to his 
flask; anyway, at eleven-thirty she decided that duty led her 
back to him. 

“Why?” inquired young Jones almost petulantly. 

“Because he’s a customer of the firm.” 

“What firm?” 

“Our firm.” 

“Don’t crush me by telling me that you’re a member of a 
firm!” 

“I’m an employee—a highly valued employee.” 

“You're also a highly valued partner.” 

“You'll appreciate my value all the more for a little change. 
Boy Scout,”—the gay voice became severe —‘have you done your 
worthy deed today?” 

‘Now that you mention it, I don’t believe I have.” 

“Then go to it. There it is. In the first box to the left.” 

“Not the one in purple!” A pained, incredulous look over- 
spread his expressive features. It almost melted her. But— 

“The one in purple,” she stated firmly. 

“Oh, Lord! She’s forty if a day and four hundred if a pound.” 

“That isn’t the point. She hasn’t danced this evening.” 

“Oh, well! If you really mean it.” He scrutinized her hope- 
fully for some sign of relenting. Inflexibility was in the set of 
her chin, the level of her regard. “If I die, trampled underfoot, 
will you print one last, lingering kiss on my brow? See here: 
suppose she turns me down?” 

“She wont.” 

Nor did she. After a surprised start and a concession to the 
formalities in the shape of a momentary hesitation, the imperially 
garbed lady with an ingratiating smile filled—and a bit over— 
the curve of the young man’s arm and moved out upon the floor 
where, two minutes later, Mr. Wimpf, who danced like a sea- 
cow, bounced violently off the tangent of one of the purple curves. 

“Where'd the bencher pick that violet?” he gasped. 

“I arranged it,” said Mary Ryder sweetly, faithful employee 
that she was, “so that I could dance with you.” 

“The best I hope is that she falls on him,” 
virulently. 

But the corpulent lady, it appeared, was in no danger of fall- 
ing upon anyone. In spite of her avoirdupois, she was a com- 
petent dancer, as many fat people are. Better for the unhappy 
Jones had it been otherwise; for he then might have summoned 
up courage to break away. As it was, only after an hour of 
bitterly conscientious boy-scouting did he contrive to escape and 
return to the stern task-mistress. 

“Enjoy yourself?” said she. 

“You owe me something for that!” 

“T’ll give you the next and call it square.” 

“Hey!” protested Mr. Wimpf sorrowfully. “Where do I come 
in on this party?” But the query was confided to the neck of 
his flask, for the pair had passed through the guardian gates of 
the floor. 

“What did you converse about?” inquired Miss Ryder minc- 
ingly. 

“We didn’t converse. She asked questions.” 

“What kind of questions?” 


said Mr. Wimpf 
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“Personal. She asked if I danced here often.” 

“Smitten with your boyish charms,” chuckled the girl. 

“And if I'd give her lessons and how much Id charge.”’ 

“No! Did she? She took you for a gig. There’s an idea!” 
She almost stopped dancing with the impact of it upon her 
restless brain. 

“What's the idea? And what's a gig?” 

“Never mind. What else did she ask you?” 

“She asked me,” said Jones in a dying voice, “whether I wouldn’t 
have some supper with her. Do you think that’s fair?” 

This time Mary Ryder did stop dancing—stopped short in the 
middle of the floor. “See here, Boy Scout, are you hungry?” 

“Am I— No; certainly not.” It was a gallant but belated 
recovery. 

Mary Ryder looked at his lips and: knew that they were lying, 
not by their expression but by their color. “When did you last 
eat?” 

“Why, today. This—er—this afternoon.” 

“What was it?” she demanded. 

“Oh, I don’t know. A—a sirloin steak with mushrooms and 
a baked potato,:and—and—oh, yes, some clams first, and cauli- 
flower and—and—you can’t expect a fellow to remember the 
whole menu,” he finished fretfully. 

“Your mouth is watering,” accused the girl... He might have 
retorted that her eyes showed similar symptoms. “Come back to 
the box, quick.” 

He hung back in a sort of shamed panic. “No; I don’t want 
anything; I couldn't, really.” 

He looked ready to turn and run. But Mary Ryder’s tact was 
equal to the situation. He who may not under the unwritten law 
accept food when (and because) he needs it, can always accept 
drink whether he needs it or not. 

“We can at least take a look at Mr. Wimpf’s flask.” 

Mr. Wimpf’s glassy eye greeted them coldly. 

“Tf there’s anythin’ I don’t luh-like,” stated Mr. Wimpf in thick 
and ominous accents, “’s a nun-balanced party.”’ And forthwith 
he became so completely an unbalanced party himself, that they 
had to remove two chairs and a table, which he had carried down 
with him, before restoring him to the perpendicular. 

“Help me get him out,” directed Miss Ryder through firm-set 





lips. 
Together they convoyed him to a taxi. The girl handed the 
driver two dollars. “Deliver him to the night porter at the 


Burlingame Hotel,” she directed. 

“Do you do this sort of thing often?” inquired Jones, im- 
pressed by her quiet competency. 

“Quite, since the Middle West went dry. Well, that lets me 
out.” She wriggled her shoulders in relief. “How about a little 
eating?” 

Mr. Jones turned a slow, painful red. “The fact is, I—I—” 

“Yes, I understood you the first time. There remains the old 
home ice-box. Shall we walk up and hit it a crack?” 

“We shall,” said Jones fervently. 

This time he was thankful that she had said “walk;” the idea 
of her paying the taxi for him was intolerable. But he hoped that 
it was not far to go; nor was it, though the climb up the three 
flights almost finished him. At the top he was admitted to a 
tiny, speckless and homey apartment, and seated on an adaptable- 
looking divan while his hostess busied herself in a kitchenette 
about the size of a steamer trunk. 


(See do not—if my recollection of early instruction in 
the amenities is accurate—wrinkle their noses, lick their lips, 
nor crane their necks in anticipation of food. Throughout the 
evening, young Mr. Jones had been struggling against dismaying 
handicaps, to preserve the status of a gentleman, but at the sound 
and smell of eggs frizzling richly, he lost his grip. And when 
the dish appeared, in the competent hands of Mary Ryder—well, 
Mary said to her aunt next day: 

“If any man ever looked at me the way he looked at those 
scrambled eggs, I'd marry him. I'd have to!” 

To say that the guest ate heartily would be no exaggeration. 
Ever tactful, his hostess bade him not try to talk; she would do 
the talking. He did not try to talk, but while replenishing, he 
thought hard, endeavoring to select the best of several more or 
less plausible lies (chiefly less) wherewith to answer the expected 
questions. She asked but two. 

“Do you really want a job?” 

~ 

“Any job?” 

“Absolutely.” 











“Take that into 
the bathroom 
and try it on your 
shrinking form,” 


she ordered. 


She called a number on the telephone, then moved close to him 
and tilted the receiver away from her ear so that he could hear 
the still small voice from the other end. 


_ “Is this the Rosemont? I want to speak to Miss Mercer. 
That you, Mercer? When are you going to start your gigs?” 

‘They’re started,” replied the small voice. 

‘Want another one?” 

“Who is he?” 

“Don’t know. But he’s good.” 

“Can he dance?” 

“Divinely.” 

“Good-looking?” 

“Perfectly lovely. (Stop wriggling, Boy Scout!)” 

“Think he could teach?” 

‘Sure of it.” 

‘How much?” 

Twenty-five guarantee and the usual rake-off on lessons. He'll 
need fifteen in advance. And Mercer, he’s the one that was danc- 
ing with the purple heavyweight tonight.” 

“Oh, that one. He’s really good.” A pause. 
will he come?” 

“Tl bring him around tomorrow afternoon.” 

“All right. I'll try him out. G’by.” 

“Good-by.” Mary Ryder hooked the receiver. 
fixed.” 

“Fixed? 


Then: “When 


“There. You're 


How?” he asked wildly. “What’s it all about?” 


“You're taken on as a gigolo at the Rosemont. All you have 
to do is be ready to dance with the purple and partnerless; and 
if you handle them right, you can get some teaching at five dollars 
an hour. What’s wrong with that, I'd like to know. You said 
you'd take any job.” 

He gulped. “I will. I’m on. 
Do—do you go there every night?” 

Mary Ryder laughed. “I should say, not. School of Design 
is my evening program, but once a week or so I bust loose and 
dance some of it out of my blood—not counting the times when 
I get hooked with one of the firm’s out-of-town accounts.” 

He rose. “There’s no way I can tell you how mueh I appreci- 
ate what you’ve done for me. I don’t know why you're doing it. 
I’m to see you tomorrow, then?” 

“Yes. Where can I get you? Where are you staying?” 

“Well—er—suppose I come for you, anywhere you say.” 

She shook her head. “Where are you staying tonight?” 

“Out of town.” 

“On honor, Boy Scout. 
to the bench?” 

“It’s a very good bench,” he said earnestly. 

Mary Ryder rose. “I wont have it.” Her hand went to her 
purse, and then she saw him wince. No: that wouldn’t do. 

“Will you stay here?” she inquired in perfectly matter-of-fact 
tones. 

“Here?” 


Thank you a thousand times. 


Where are you going from here? Back 


His voice was not more amazed than his eyes. 
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“Yes. I can make up this couch in two minutes.” 

“But—do you think it would be all right?” he hesitated. 

Her lips quivered. Her chin twinkled. “You can wedge a 
chair against the door if you have any misgivings.” 

“Go ahead, laugh at me,” said young Mr. Jones. “J don’t care. 
All I want is a night’s rest.” 


OME fuss about a dumb-waiter roused Jones to a reluctant 

wakefulness early in the morning—much too early. He cast a 
look of profound distaste at his still decently white dress-shirt, 
hanging upon the screen with which Mary Ryder had shut off 
his bed. His soul was aweary of that shirt. He then undertook 
to cast a glance of still deeper dislike upon his dress trousers, 
but it died upon the spot where those essential garments had 
been and no longer were. Nor was his coat. 

“Prisoner,” said Jones. “What of it!” And he gratefully re- 
sumed his slumbers. 

When he next awoke, greatly refreshed, it was to the realiza- 
tion of a feminine face, scrutinizing him from above the screen. 
It was a middle-aged disapproving face, with hard gray eyes. 

“How you've changed!” murmured young Jones sleepily and 
regretfully. 

“So ye'll be the mannie that Mary brought in,” said the voice 
belonging to the face. The voice was trimmed with a broad 
edging of Scotch. 

“Yes. I’m sure I don’t know why.” 

“Not for yer beauty, so ye needna flatter yerself, laddie. Last 
time it was a broken-legged cat, an’ the time before that, a parrot 
that had lost his voice and couldna tell whaur he lived. Will 
ye have an egg to yer breakfast? Eggs is saxty cents the dozen, 
but she bade me ask ye.” 

“No, thank you,” replied the lodger hastily. “I think I’d bet- 
ter go.” 

“Aye? An’ whaur’ll ye be goin’ withoot yer trousies?” 

Jones groaned. “Where are they?” 

“Ask me no questions an’ I’ll tell ye no lies.” 

“Where’s Mar—Miss Ryder?” 

“Out.” The face disappeared. “Coffee. Toast—buttered,” an- 
nounced the uncompromising voice. The face reappeared above 
a tray bearing these viands. 

“Thank you,” said Jones, and meant every word of it. 

Outside the screen were sounds of a chair being pulled up and 
settled into. “Maybe ye would like to know who Mary is,” said 
the voice. 

“Ves,” replied Jones between two pieces of toast. 

“She’s my niece.” 

“Oh.” In polite acknowledgment of the information. 

“And a smart gell, if I say it as shouldna’. She makes saxty 
dawlors a week.” 

Mr. Jones sought for an adequate comment upon this and com- 
promised on “Gosh!” not so much because it was suitable as be- 
cause it comported with the fact that his mouth was overfull of 
coffee at the time. 

“In an advertising firm,” continued the informant. It was evi- 
dent that she was launched upon her favorite topic. “She’s got 
a chance to buy into the firm, if she can raise five thousand daw- 
lors. It’s an awfu’ sum!” sighed the lady. “Forbye,” she added 
more brightly, “that she has near three thousan’ in savings bank 
noo: two thousan’ nine hunder’ an’ eighty-nine dawlors, forty- 
eight cents, reckonin’ accrued interest to yesterda’. Hard she’s 
worked for it,” continued the voice reflectively, “an’ ill it sets 
her to be splurgin’ it aboot on chance-met wastrels.” 

“Ouch!” said Jones, wriggling under the coverlets. 

“Well may ye say ‘Ouch!’ What is it ye'll be mutterin’ noo?” 

For the guest was absently murmuring something which be- 
came audible in the terminal words, “and only two thousand to go.” 

“Two thousan’ an’ ten dawlors, fufty-twa cents. And hoo 
d’ye come by that ‘only?’” 

“Nothing,” was the hasty answer; “it doesn’t matter.” 


"TBE outer door opened, admitting Mary Ryder. In the cool 
morning air she looked, to young Jones’ appreciative eyes, more 
than ever vivid, vitalized, as if a springtime wind had freshened 
her blood. She hung across the screen a suit of clothes—not his 
equipment of the previous evening, but a brand-new suit of 
neat blue serge. 

“Take that into the bathroom and try it on your shrinking 
form,” she ordered. “The rest is in the bundle, including razor.” 

“You're a wonder!” he cried. “How do you know so much?” 

“IT once got up an ad, on ‘Is He Ready for the Steamer?’ I'll 
give you twenty minutes.” 
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In sixteen minutes and a half he stood before her. 

“How do they fit?” she asked anxiously. 
ae I mean great! They’re—they’re ready-made, aren’t 
they?” 

She stared at him. “Certainly not. How could you think such 
a thing of me, Claude! I’ve had the entire membership of 
Tailors and Cutters Union, Number 647, making them to order 
since five o'clock this morning. The bill comes to thirty-six dol- 
lars and fifty cents. Yes, I'll charge it. What’s Aunt Margot 
been chatting to you about?” 

“The price of eggs.” 

“More likely she’s been telling you the story of my life. It’s 
her pet occupation, when she can find anyone to bore with it.” 

“She didn’t tell me the most important thing.” 

“Which is?” 

“Whether you’re married. Are you?” 

“Do I look married?” she laughed. 

“You look,” pronounced young Mr. Jones deliberately, “as if 
I should like to marry you. Thus far,” he added. “And I have 
a suspicion that it’s going to get more so as it goes farther.” 

“Is this a proposal?” twinkled Miss Ryder. “I haven’t had 
one for so long that I’ve almost forgotten how they go.” 
“Call it a warning,” said Jones. 
“Now that that’s over with, let’s go and cinch the job.” 
_ “All right,” agreed Jones. “Tell me what to do and I'll do 
ag 

“Hold that thought and you'll wear a halo,” said the girl. 

After such a manner did young Jones get his job and become 
a hard-working dance-hall gigolo. 


*TFOW much do I owe you?” inquired young Jones in busi- 
nesslike accents. 

“How much have you made?” asked Miss Ryder. 

The two sat across from each other, at the girl’s six-legged 
table, now littered with designs, sketches, pencils, rulers and other 
paraphernalia of work. 

“Three weeks’ wages, seventy-five; extra lessons, hundred and 
ten; commissions, about thirty. What’s that make? Two-fifteen, 
isn’t it?” 

“Correct. What’s your net?” 

“Net?” He looked puzzled. 

“Don’t you know what net is? Infant! How did they ever 
let you out in the cold world alone? Earnings less expenses.” 

“Oh! Expenses? Well, they charge me ten dollars a week 
for room and coffee. Meals, two dollars a day more. Extras— 
I don’t know. By the way, I ought to pay you office rent. I’ve 
been working here every day.” 

“T’ll charge it to the firm,” she smiled. “We’ve been able to 
use one of your designs—with modifications. Why don’t you 
study? You might really make something of ,yourself.” 

“Think so? I’m too busy making a living. Bill, please, lady.” 

She made a swift reckoning. “Give me twenty-five on account.” 
He produced the money proudly from a roll which she contem- 
plated with a curious smile. “Is that the first money you ever 
earned, I wonder. No, don’t answer. It isn’t a question.” 

“It wouldn’t be. You’ve never asked me anything about myself 
yet.” 

“Why should I?” 

He sighed elaborately. “Your lack of interest in my worthy 
if unalluring self pains me. Nevertheless, with your kind per- 
mission, I will tell you a short but realistic tale. There were 
once two young fools—” 

“Tt seems,” interrupted the girl dreamily, “there were two Irish- 
men, Pat and Mike.” 

“All right,” he accepted with exemplary patience. “Have it 
your own way. Pat”—he made a wide, vague gesture—‘and 
Mike.” He pointed to himself. “They went to a house-party and 
stayed drunk for three days.” 

The listener began to show interest. “Was that their habit?” 

“T don’t think so. Mike had never been drunk but once before, 
and he didn’t like it then, mostly because it cost him his place 
on the football team.” 

“What did he repeat for, then?” 

“Because he was bored. He’d been bored for weeks—yes, 
months. So was Cart—Pat. They began by reflecting how 
worthless they were—got all wet and mushy about it—and then 
they began to dispute about which was the more worthless. It 
ended in—”’ 

“A fight.” 

“No.” 

“A bet,” hazarded Mary Ryder. (Continued on page 134) 
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r.Damocles 


— 
“How lovely!” 
she crooned. “T'll 
never forget this— 
and you.” 


By William Mc Fee 


[ecrer Paut Damoctes belonged to the Islands. He was a 
Cretan himself, with an ancestry running back to Periclean 
days like a miraculously fine gold thread through a tapestry of 
somber butcheries and inextricable minglings of bloods and races. 
But he lived on another island, a mere hummock in the Agean 
Sea, until the wars called him up, and afforded him a series of 
surprising readjustments, mental, physical and emotional. About 
the time of our Armistice he was back again on his island of 
Teriphos, somewhat the worse for wear, and there he encountered 
Nora Grannard, who was a series of wars in herself, if the truth 
were known. 
He was the only doctor on Teriphos, which was inhabited by 
a few hundred miners, who dug emery out of the bowels of the 
mountain; a few fishermen and farmers; and great cohorts of 
goats, who walked like flies on the sides of apparently vertical 
precipices, and butted each other with unflagging valor. The 
island had been one of the chief sources of abrasive powder until 
some scientific person devised a way of making it as an electrical 
by-product, thus bestowing vast benefit upon the world and 
impoverishing Teriphos. The place was a mining community, of 
course, but only in a very literal sense. It was much more like 
a detached portion of heaven which had accidentally dropped into 
the 4Egean Sea. Out of centuries of storm and strife had emerged 
once more an age of innocence. There were no roads in Teri- 
phos, no hotels, no wharves and almost no money. Most things 


were paid for in kind. Simple folk, entirely uncontaminated by 
the wicked world. Evil comes from within, in the clash of lust 
and law. There is a stage in which worldly things evoke no 
more than a childlike curiosity. When the good folk of Mega- 
lopolis, the tiny blue-and-white town perched on a limestone peak 
overlooking the tiny harbor, went into their equally tiny movie- 
house to see the battered old films which came by the monthly 
inter-island steamer, they laughed with glee at the comics and 
the dramas. Most of it was unintelligible to them. Their 
laughter was aroused by the rich kiriose, or gentleman, losing his 
wife to the visiting patrician with the fine automobile. To be 
struck in the face with a custard pie was not funny to them. 
To waste delicious food was a tragedy and a crime 

People have differing conceptions of humor. The people of 
Teriphos imagined Nora Grannard to be a sort of goddess, while 
the women at home who knew her and had suffered from her 
depredations called her other things, like the Pirate Craft, the 
Home-wrecker, the Porch-climber, the Cradle-robber, and the 
Man-eater. These phrases meant no more than that Nora was 
rich, modern, attractive and very much alive. They were flung, 
behind her back, at Nora out of spite. They corresponded to 
the huge boulders which the citizens of Megalopolis used to set 
rolling down the declivity to the port in the old days when the 
Turkish pirate vessels disembarked their crews of bloodthirsty 
robbers on the beach. 
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Doctor Damocles 
came of a wealthy, 
noble family in Crete, 
where his father, a 
magnificent old patri- 
arch, resided on an 
immense estate and 
winked at the peas- 
ants who were sur- 
reptitiously making 
hashish. Paul had re- 
ceived a good medical 
training in the Ger- 
man hospital at 
Athens, and his ex- 
periences in Mace- 
donia had _ provided 
him with unusual fa- 
cilities for investigat- 
ing wounds, typhus, 
dysentery and the 
action of fire upon 
live human beings 
when shut up in a 
burning building. All 
these impressions had 
scorched and _hard- 
ened the surface of a 
charming and _ inno- 
cent character. He 
had obtained an hon- 
orable discharge and 
was about to return 
to his island. It 
seemed to his war- 
weary eyes like a 
monastery where he 
could heal his soul 
and recapture some 
of the gayety and 
peace of earlier days. 

And he was on his 
way back to Teriphos 
when his father 
wrote him from Ak- 
rotiri, which is in 
Crete, that the army 
was landing in Ana- 
tolia, and he _ had 
private advices from 


Athens that His 


Majesty in_ person 
would lead his vic- 
torious troops upon 


Byzantium to restore 
the glory of the ancient Eastern Empire. The Hellenic power 
would run from the Golden Horn to the Adriatic, from Janina 
to the Cretan shores. Paul was implored, for the honor of his 
family, who had been satraps of the old emperors, who had 
fought the Venetian soldiers foot by foot in the medieval wars, 
to proceed to Smyrna and accept a new commission which his 
father’s friend, Colonel Paleokori, had secured for him 

Paul left his little island again and went to join the army of 
Anatolia. This was not a period of which he spoke, even to his 
friend Mr. Sarpedon, the tribune. As a lieutenant and later cap- 
tain in the Expeditionary Army, Paul had performed feats of ex- 
traordinary heroism. The Damocles family were unfamiliar with 
fear. What they were also unfamiliar with was the almost in- 
credible character of the modern political gamblers who con- 
trolled the destinies of the eastern Mediterranean. An army 
which had been in the: field almost continuously for nearly ten 
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years was left in midair without ammunition or supplies, without 
supports. Generals destroyed themselves in their tents. One 
fell en his sword like the conquered tyrants of old. Turkish 
cavalry found him impaled, and gave him a grim but honorable 
burial. Captain Damocles, with his battalion, fought a rear- 
guard action for days. They made sorties and defended villages 
whose inhabitants fired from vineyards and tobacco-sheds into 
their backs, and cut off the ears and hands of the wounded. 
He entered Smyrna at the height of the panic, half a day ahead 
of the victorious Osmanli. He put his men in a boat until it was 
almost sinking with the load, and he and his brother officers 
swam off to the waiting transports, their swords and papers in 
their teeth. And eventually they reached Athens and reported 
for duty. 

What followed had clouded the mind of Paul Damocles. He 
did not understand it. He found that in some mysterious fashion 
His Majesty was no longer the head of the state. The King 
had abdicated, and a swarm of officers in bright new uniforms, 
men who had been safe in Athens during all that terrible time 
in Anatolia, had the power to put him in prison. He saw Colonel 

















Paleokori, in company with a score of others who had achieved 


miracles of heroism, marched up against a wall, their epaulettes 
cut from their tunics, and themselves shot down like vermin. 
His own uniform was stripped from him, and his sword, the 
sword which he had thrust through the neck of a formidable 
bull-headed maniac who had killed six men before he could be 
stopped, broken across the knee of a person who looked as though 
he knew more about shining shoes than commanding men. A 
vile lustros! And then dismissed the service for cowardice in 
the face of the enemy! Paul discovered that his pay was for- 
feited and he was to find his own way home. Which he did. 
In his baggage, one old-fashioned carpet-bag such as you see the 
peasants bringing to town on market days, he placed the broken 
sword. It was all he had. 

And after a while he went back to Teriphos. He was now 
more in need of a monastery than ever. His was a strange 
destiny, because his mind knew nothing of modern Europe. His 
heart, beneath the scorched blackness of despair, was simple and 
primitive. It seemed to him that he had been down into hell 
and by some marvelous good fortune escaped back to earth. He 

















She drew out 
a golden cas 
ket and began 
to renew the 
paint on her 
lips so that they 
were like two 
scarlet sins 


had always been shy with women, and the island girls were nearly 
as wild as their goats. He regarded them with a blend of pro- 
fessional unconcern and aristocratic contempt. He was content 
to play baccarat and billiards with his friend Sarpedon, and live 
forever on his magic isle of Teriphos, the world forgetting, by the 
world forgot. 

And then Nora Grannard’s yacht dropped anchor in Megalopolis 
Bay. Mr. Sarpedon was not intellectual. He was fond of fishing 
and conversation. He had no acquaintance with languages save 
modern Greek, which he spoke with the breadth and vigor of 
the islanders. So when the yacht Western Maid, chartered in 
Marseilles by cable from Chicago, made her entirely unexpected 
appearance before his eyes, and the captain came up to say that 
his passengers wished to visit the antiquities of Teriphos, Mr 
Sarpedon rode over on his mule to Doctor Paul Damocles’ house 
and begged him to explain to these incomprehensible Franks that 
the island contained nothing whatever of interest 

Nora Grannard did not agree with him. She thought Doctor 
Damocles extremely good-looking. Nora did not want to see 
antiquities. She made a hobby of men. Men were extraordinary 
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creatures, according to Nora, It must be admitted that she was 
one of those girls hated by every other woman on sight. They 
said the difference between her and the Western highwaymen was 
that while those gentlemen always got their man, Nora was always 
getting some other woman’s man. This was true, it must be 
confessed. Nora was one of those girls. 

She was a phenomenon of modern post-war Europe and 
America. It is a singular result of our civilization that Nora 
Grannard, brimming with vitality, with a figure like a goddess’ 
and, as she herself naively put it, “enough looks to get by,” had 
nothing in the world to do save spend the interest on large mas- 
sive blocks of valuable mining, oil, traction and public-utility 
stocks all over the United States. Her invalid parents had died 
in Europe some years before. She had not even a home town. 
At seventeen, with one vigorous jump, she had escaped from the 
sisters in an Oregon convent and proceeded to enjoy herself. She 
was tremendously curious about the world, because while she was 
a child and her parents were very poor, she had had sundry 
peculiar glimpses of it, before the sisters had caught her and 
informed her, much to her astonishment, that there was another 
world, for which they would prepare her. 


T was, however, the World of Men in which Nora was inter- 

ested. They were extraordinary beings. They abandoned the 
most beautiful women and crowded about Nora, who was sane 
enough to know that she herself was not beautiful. All over 
Europe, in London, Deauville, Paris, Hamburg, Berlin, Vienna 
and points east, there were men who had temporarily abandoned 
their wives, their fiancées, their work and their hopes of heaven 
in order to worship at the shrine when Nora Grannard, with her 
yachts, her motorcars, her seventeen wardrobe trunks of mar- 
velous clothes, her eighty-nine hats, her ineffable self-effacing uncle 
and aunt, her superb figure and her cheeky, piquant, eternally al- 
luring and wistful little face, came into their lives. She came 
and went, leaving them possibly none the worse for wear, but 
changed. They had their day and ceased to be. When they 
love again, they will have a new and exacting standard of com- 
parison. They will meet many women more beautiful than Nora, 
many women more witty and intellectual; but never will, they 
meet anything in the world more intoxicatingly desirable than she 
seemed to them, she who was the very incarnation of joyous and 
irresponsible affection. These men contemplate their emotions in 
consternation, a mingling of relief and remorse, with a faint 
nostalgia of incompleteness. It had been glorious, but a little 
too much for them. They have been tested and found inadequate 
for the réle of Nora’s Flaming Knight-Errant, to rescue her from 
her fate. They wonder grimly how Desmond Kahler, her fiancé, 
stands it. Some are intelligent enough to wonder how he will 
stand it after he is married to her. 

Only one of them has ever heard of Doctor Paul Damocles. 
Phil Langhorne happened to be the last but one in the long list of 
men, and it was Nora’s custom to have her affairs overlap a 
little. It seemed to make for security, to give her a sort of 
pull over the new candidate. She had a genius for self-deception. 
It gave her a perfectly genuine thrill to have men reproach her 
for sacrificing herself on the altar of a lofty and idealistic honor. 
She was always perfectly frank about her engagement, be it said, 
to Desmond Kahler, one of the wealthiest of the younger diamond 
merchants of the Middle West. It loomed in the recesses of her 
shrewd and practical little mind, which worked while her maidenly 
heart sought the matchless man of her dreams, as a_ beacon 
showing her the way back to her harbor of refuge. It was like 
a huge auriferous crag athwart whose dark solidity the opalescent 
mists of her transitory loves were forever drifting. 


HE affair with Phil Langhorne, the clever and rising editor 

of a London weekly, had been abruptly ended by a cable 
from Desmond, who had suggested to Mr. and Mrs. Hopkinson, 
Nora’s uncle and aunt, that a cruise jn classical waters, before 
they returned to America, would be a suitable finishing of their 
European tour. Perhaps Nora had been in London long enough. 
They agreed. The Hopkinsons always agreed with Desmond 
Kahler. They were in very moderate circumstances themselves, 
and it was at Desmond’s request that they acted as chaperons 
to the orphan girl. The European trip, now lasting well over a 
year, had been Desmond’s idea. The Hopkinsons knew that 
Desmond was the only person in the world besides themselves who 
understood Nora’s ardent and complex character. They knew he 
loved her with an indestructible patience, fidelity and tact. They 


effaced themselves whenever it became incumbent upon them to 
do so, and Nora raced through her passionate affairs with various 
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extraordinary men. Nora was fond of saying she preferred men 
who did things. Mrs. Hopkinson once remarked that the men 
Nora fancied seemed capable of doing anything and anybody. 
On the other hand some, like Phil Langhorne, for example, were 
gentlemen. But all of them had been aware, behind their infatua- 
tion, of the rules of the game. They were all aware of Desmond 
as an indestructible fact when they clasped Nora’s ravishing form 
in their arms and muttered fiercely: 

“Why must you do it, darling? _What right has he to hold you 
to a promise made when you were a child?” 

She would tell them, lying perfectly quiescent: 

“Ah, but I owe everything to him. My mother, you know, 
left me in his care. She died in his arms. He is our oldest 
friend. How could I? It is my duty. Don’t spoil what little 
happiness I can get out of life, dearest, with such thoughts. Let 
us just live for today!” 

And it was astonishing how inevitably these men, clever, shrewd, 
successful in their various professions, often faithful in a general 
way, would play up to Nora’s belief in her own sincerity. She 
had a curiously double nature. She.never concealed the valuable 
engagement ring Desmond had placed on her capable sun-browned 
hand. That three-carat stone, embedded in sapphire dust, could 
have told a remarkab‘e tale had it become suddenly endowed 
with speech. The secret, of course, lay in the fact that every- 
body knew the rules of the game. But Doctor Paul Damocles, 
with his flawless lineage, his physical beauty and his curious in- 
experience of Western ways, did not even know it was a game. 

When the London affair was brought to an end by that cable 
from Desmond, Phil Langhorne was left so suddenly that he 
seemed stunned. 

“Dearest,” Nora told him in the front room of her sweet little 
flat in Queen Anne’s Gate, all stripped of the charming bric-a-brac 
she carried with her, “dearest, it is all for the best. Let us have 
one more night on the River to remember all our lives. It’s got 
to be.” 

“T can’t let you go, darling!” he groaned, holding her to him. 

They had dinner that evening at the Star and Garter at Rich- 
mond, and there was a moon. 

“How lovely!” she crooned, in the punt afterward. “I'll never 
forget this,’"—she pointed to the silver stream about. them,— 
“and you!” And Phil, who had married a well-meaning but no- 
account girl while he was at Oxford and had been trying hard to 
buy her off ever since, took Nora once more in his arms and 
swore he would never give her up. 


NEX! morning the Hopkinsons and Nora, seen off by a sub- 
+‘ dued Phil, set out across the Channel and France to join the 
yacht Western Maid at Marseilles. 

“IT live only for your letters now, darling,” he murmured. 
Nora’s eyes were wet with tears as she put up her face for a 
last kiss. 

And it was characteristic of Nora Grannard that Phil was not 
disappointed. The letters came along every day except Sun- 
day. There is no delivery in London on Sunday. She covered 
pages with a swift-running script telling him of her journey, of 
how she wished he were with them, of the men she met. Nora had 
a marvelous faculty for meeting men. And what beasts they were, 
except her darlingest Phil! A man, rather nice-looking too, on 
the P. L. M. train, had tried to get fresh! And the brute was 
married! It shows what love will do to perfectly good men, for 
Phil read of this miscreant with indignation. He did not know 
that the villain, the rotter, the cad, enjoyed himself very much 
indeed with Ja belle Américaine. What a figure, hein! He even 
went with her to the telegraph office, while the Hopkinsons were 
looking after the baggage, where Nora wrote Phil a cable covering 
several sheets. When she was told it would cost four hundred 
and eighteen francs, she tore it up and condensed the message 
to half a dozen lines. Phil spent three pounds on his reply, which 
reached Marseilles after the Western Maid had sailed for Naples. 

At sea Nora found an unexpected difficulty in communicating 
with Phil. The wireless operator, who, to use her own words, was 
rather good-looking, was at once in the toils. He was intoxi- 
cated with the Mediterranean nights and Nora’s ravishing way 
of coming in to see how the radio worked. She sent a message 
of dutiful affection to Dearest Desmond, and the operator moodily 
weighed his chances of being found out and fired if he killed it. 
The captain had to speak to him several times about hanging 
round the passengers’ quarters at night. 

But when they reached Teriphos, where the yacht-captain said 
there were very interesting ruins, and where he himself intended 
to get some hashish to sell privately in Port Said or Constan- 








After glancing at the Frankish girl without anger or even enmity, she lifted Doctor Paul in her arms. 


tinople, Phil began to revive in London. Letters came in batches. 
Phil was not particularly interested in Greek doctors, especially 
rather good-looking ones, but it gave Nora a chance to tell him 
how dreadfully she was bored by all other men except her own 


darlingest Phil. She described the trips they made on the love- 
liest little island in the world. “How I wish you were here, 
dearest, to share it all with your own Nora! The young doctor 
is the interpreter, and is rather good-looking in a way, but it is 
an awful bore to have to keep men in their place. I really be- 
lieve he imagines he is in love with me. I do try so hard to 
be fair, but it is no-use. I sometimes feel I loathe men.” 

This was not an accurate description of what was going on. 
Mr. and-.Mrs: Hopkinson sometimes looked furtively at each 
other in the privacy of their cabin and hoped no interfering fool 


on board would give Desmond any details. Captain Graeme, 
however, was the only man who knew that Desmond had char- 
tered the Western Maid. The Hopkinsons need have had no fear. 
Men who rise to be commanders of private yachts have to 
qualify in more than navigation and seamanship. They are su- 
preme examples of intelligent discretion. Apart from this, al- 
though there was nothing effeminate about Desmond, he being 
an extremely astute business man, there was an almost maternal 
insight and sagacity in the way he gave Nora her head while she 
found herself. Nora told him, something, about the men she 
met,—just very good friends, you know, dear,—and he made no 
comment save to urge her to cultivate real men and not the 
worthless. lounge-lizards who infest the girl-traveler’s path in 
Europe, waiting for their prey. (Continued on page 108) 
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A vivid Romance of 


Chicago and New York by 
Julian 
Street 
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The Story So Far: 


HE turbulent tides 

that in a single gen- 
eration have swept change 
after change through our 
American cities—have 
they wrought an even 
greater change in us, our 
American people? 

Thus in the early ’eight- 
ies they carried the real- 
estate shark W. J. Shire to 
the shores of the quiet 
Chicago suburb Oakland. 
He found a very Ameri- 
can community, concerned 
largely with its families 
and its politics, dwelling in 
ample houses insulated one 
from the other by wide 
lawns and many vacant lots. 
And Shire’s eye lighted. 

Luke Holden, who was ‘=> 
regarded by his Oakland 7 
neighbors as something of 
a political atheist because 
he was a Democrat, drove 4§ 
out to the suburb with 
Shire that fateful day; and 
though he had a wife and 
jittle girl of his own, the 
memory of the glance shot 
him by Shire’s handsome 
daughter Florence when 
he met her that morning, 
lingered in his mind. But 
their talk was of land and 
building. And after sundry 
bottles of beer at Holden’s 
house, they went to call 
on old Zenas Wheelock, 
who was an old settler, a 
land-owner and the most 
respected citizen of the 
neighborhood. 

A fine family, the Wheelocks; and that patriarch pioneer Zenas 
was unbowed by the loss of his son Lyman in the Custer Mas- 
sacre. He lived with his daughter Martha, whose fiancé had been 
killed in the same battle; with his widower son Harris, whose inter- 
est was chiefly in first editions; and his eleven-year-old grandson 
Alan Wheelock. 
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When Shire and Holden at length departed, Zenas shook his 


head gloomily: 

“T tell you,” he said, “one man like this Shire—maybe a well- 
meaning man, too—can change things as you'd hardly believe 
possible. I hope I’m wrong, but I’m mightily afraid we’re in for 
a bad speli.” (The story continues in detail:) 
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Readers of this novel by Mr. Street—his first since the publication 
of “Rita Coventry” several years ago—will be interested to learn 
that a short story by him, “Mr. Bisbee’s Princess,” which first ap- 
peared in this magazine last spring, was awarded the first prize 

of the O. Henry Memorial Committee 
as the best short story published in any 
American magazine in the year 1925. 


“Here comes Father!” she exclaimed. 
Greeted by a ripple of applause from 
the crowd, walked Zenas Wheelock. 


T= changes prophesied by Zenas Wheelock 
as a result of Shire’s visit to Oakland did 
not materialize that fall. 

True, the blue and yellow signboards of W. J. 
Shire & Co. became more numerous throughout the region, but 
they were hardly noticed save by the children who considered 
themselves proprietors of the vacant lots, and so made free use 
of the signs for building material and bonfires. 

Their elders, however, were not thinking about real-estate just 
then. The political campaign of 1884 was in full swing, and the 
fight, bitter and vituperative throughout the country, was particu- 
larly savage in Chicago, where, earlier that summer, both parties 
had held their national conventions. 

Through the first months of the campaign the election of 
James G. Blaine was considered certain, but now, with the voting 
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close at hand, the situation sharply changed. A New York min- 
ister, more alliterative than discreet, made a speech characteriz- 
ing the Democratic Party as the party of “rum, Romanism and 
rebellion,” and the phrase proved to be a boomerang. 

All over the city and the suburbs the struggle was intense. Per- 
formances of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” minstrel shows and concerts 
at the Republican Wigwam in Oakland, to which Zenas Wheelock 
had occasionally taken his grandson earlier in the season, now 
gave place to rallies and fiery oratory, followed, at night, by 
torchlight processions. 

When the processions passed the Wheelocks’ house, Miss Martha 
let Alan sit up late that he might see the marching columns with 
their bands, transparencies and swaying flares. Usually Mrs. 
Holden and Blanche would come over to the Wheelocks’ to watch 
the marchers pass; for Luke Holden now spent most of his eve- 
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nings downtown, where it was understood he worked with the 
Democratic county committee. 

Alan was taken one night to hear his grandfather speak at a 
rally in the Exposition Building, on the Lake Front, where he 
made a plea for the elimination of personal abuse from the cam- 
paign, declaring that the circulation of scandal concerning the 
private life of either candidate was a disgrace to the party which 
permitted it. He was applauded and cheered when he sat down; 
but next day the Democratic press took up his speech and 
featured it, using it as a text against the Republican Party, which 
had promulgated gross slanders against Cleveland. 


O the delight of Miss Martha Wheelock, who was afraid that 

her father would wear himself out, this episode resulted in a 
cessation of speaking invitations. Zenas Wheelock, the campaign 
managers decided, was too frank to be safe. But the old man 
was a figure so well known in the city and so long identified 
with the Republican Party, that the need of him was felt, and 
when, in the latter part of October, a great Republican parade 
was being organized, he was asked to lead a section composed of 
old voters. 

In the days immediately preceding the parade, Joseph Medill’s 
Chicago Tribune—a stanchly Republican journal which ranked on 
Zenas Wheelock’s reading list between the Bible and the works 
of Voltaire—gave, each morning, news of larger plans, and de- 
clared that this was to be the greatest political demonstration of 
the kind ever seen in the city. 

Mrs. Holden and Miss Wheelock were to take Blanche and Alan 
to see the procession, and Zenas Wheelock, on his way to the 
place where the line was to form, started downtown with them 
in the suburban train, wearing, as if it had been Sunday, his 
Prince Albert coat and tall silk hat. 

Alan noticed that people in the train admired his grandfather. 

“Marching today, Mr. Wheelock?” asked the amiable conduc- 
tor, as he punched the ticket; and when presently Mr. Perkins, 
the tall, bearded popcorn-man, came through the train, wearing his 
gray stovepipe hat, carrying his striped sack over his shoulder, 
and announcing in his nasal voice, “Butter-r, salt or sugar-rr,” 
he too spoke about it. 

Zenas Wheelock bought bags of popcorn for Blanche and Alan, 
and when Mr. Perkins stopped for a little chat the two children 
gazed up at him in silent awe; for Mr. Perkins with his height, 
his wonderful hat and his inexhaustible supply of popcorn, was 
in the eyes of every child who traveled on these suburban trains 
an eminent personage, and though gracious, as the truly great 
must ever be, did not lack a fitting sense of his own worth, and 
seldom unbent to the point of conversing with a customer. 

“Everybody knows Grampa, don’t they?” Alan said to his aunt 
as they left the train at Van Buren Street. 

Though the parade was not due for an hour, crowds were al- 
ready gathering as the two ladies with their charges made their 
way to the office of Miss Martha’s cousin, Mr. Brackett, whence 
they were to watch the marchers pass. Mr. Brackett was taking 
part in the parade and was not there to welcome them, but his 
wife, Cousin Emma, presently arrived and sat chatting with the 
ladies while Cousin Henry’s bookkeeper, an elderly man with 
sparse gray hair and gentle eyes, entertained the children by 
letting them make impressions with his rubber stamps, and show- 
ing them how, with the aid of a damp cloth and an iron press, he 
copied Cousin Henry’s business letters in a book with tissue-paper 
leaves. Thus time passed quickly until the sound of a brass 
band, in the distance, drew them to the window. 

With adult hands firmly grasping the back of their clothing, 
Alan and Blanche leaned out upon the sooty windowsill and 
watched the head of the parade come by with its waving banners 
and resounding band. The marshal, with a wide ribbon over his 
shoulder and across his breast, was mounted on a glossy chestnut 
which arched its neck proudly as it pranced sidewise up the center 
of the street. 

“Oh, look at that lovely horse!” cried Blanche. 


LAN turned his head and closely regarded her as, with flushed 
cheeks and shining eyes, she gazed after the handsome animal. 
Looking at her thus, he was aware of a great astonishment. His 
memories of her were as old as any memories he had, yet he 
felt, at this instant, as if he were seeing her for the first time. 
Suddenly, inexplicably, she had become new to him with a new- 
a, the more sweet because, in truth, she was not new to him 
at all. 
Gripped by a quick embarrassment, he turned away and watched 
the caracoling horse. Some day he meant to have a horse like 





Tides 


that. He would gallop up to Blanche’s house and she would come 
down and pat the horse. She would be afraid of it, but he would 
reassure her. They would ride together. Looking with vacant 
eyes at the marching men below, he was in the midst of a roman- 
tic vision in which Blanche’s horse had run away with her, and 
he had caught it, saving her life, when she brought him back to 
the present, calling his attention to a band, larger than any they 
had seen, which was swinging toward them at a distance of a 
block or two. 

“That’s the First Regiment Band,” he told her. 

“How can you tell, so far away?” 

“Easy as pie. Don’t you know about my cigarette pictures? 
I got the best collection of any boy in the Oakland School.” 
Feeling that he was impressing her, he became expansive. “You 
know Bill Tinghey, that drives Clark’s wagon? He smokes like 
a chimley and he gives me all the cigarette pictures he gets. 
Bill says he knows a barber down on Thirty-first Street that 
would give a dollar and a quarter for °em. There’s a hundred 
and thirty-two different National Guard uniforms in my—” 

“Oh, look, look!” Blanche had turned away and was gazing at 
the band as it briskly advanced to the tune of “Marching 
Through Georgia;” her exclamation was occasioned by the drum- 
major, who suddenly tossed his baton to the height of the second- 
story windows, and without changing his jaunty step, recap- 
tured it. 

“Tsn’t he wonderful!” She pointed, and with the other hand 
clutched Alan by the arm. 

Alan had been admiring the drum-major, who, in his big white 
busby, was a gorgeous being, but now, suddenly, he found him 
irritating. Stuck on himself! A good joke if he’d drop his stick 
and it would go bouncing all over the street. He'd have to go 
running after it with everybody laughing at him. Just because 
a man could spin a stick was no particular reason for a girl to 
get excited. 

“Where’s your manners, anyway?” he demanded sternly of 
Blanche. “Poking out your hand and pointing at people like that! 
The idea!” 


GHE turned to him, a startled look in her big hazel eyes, and 
drawing back her hand, covered it with the other and held 
it close to her. A sharp contrition seized him. 

“I was only fooling,” he told her. Hastily extracting from his 
pocket the crumpled paper bag, he offered her the remainder of 
his popcorn, but she shook her head. 

The music of the advancing band, resounding against the build- 
ings across the way, came to a crashing climax and suddenly 
ceased, and there followed what, by contrast, seemed to be a 
deep silence, through which dimly emerged the even beat of 
snare-drums and the steady shuffle of marching feet. 

Miss Martha, with one hand on Alan’s coat, had remained in 
the corner of the window gazing down the street. 

“Here comes Father!” she exclaimed. 

“Where, where?” 

“Behind the band—leading the next section.” 

The band was now under the window marching to the beat of 
drums; to the rear several men were carrying a banner, bearing 
the words “OLD Voters’ SecTIoN,” and behind them, greeted by 
a ripple of applause from the crowd, walked Zenas Wheelock. 

“How old is your father, now, Martha?” inquired Cousin 
Emma Brackett. 

“Seventy-four.” 

“Ts he going to march the whole six miles?” Her tone sounded 
slightly critical. 

Miss Martha nodded. 

“Well, I should think it would worry you.” 

“Tt does,” said Miss Martha gravely, “but it seems to me 
there’s just one way to make a person happy, and that’s to let 
him be happy in the way he wants.” 

As the old man passed under the window, Alan was unable to 
see his face; but even so, he felt he would have known him by 
his stride and by the square toes of his boots. 

“Tsn’t he going to see us?” Blanche anxiously demanded, and 
without waiting for anyone to answer, she cried shrilly: 

“Grampa Wheelock! Grampa Wheelock!” 

“Gee, but you can holler!” Wincing a little, Alan drew away 
from her. 

“Grampa Whee-lock!” she shrieked again; whereupon the old 
man looked up and waved his hand. 

For Martha Wheelock the procession was over, but Cousin 
Emma was on the lookout for her husband, and the children still 
found much to interest them. 
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The pretty young lady who was with him dropped his 
arm and offered her hand to Mrs. Holden. 


The Old Voters’ Section was divided into groups, each led by 
a banner proclaiming the name of the President for whom the 
members of the group had cast their first ballots. The foremost 
vanner bore the legend, “VoteD For JAMES MonroE—1816” and 
behind it, solitary on the back seat of a barouche, sat a little 
withered leaf of a man. Next came three old citizens who had 
‘oted for John Quincy Adams in 1824, but those riding behind 
he banners of William Henry Harrison and Zachary Taylor were 
more numerous, and the Lincoln men, who brought up the rear, 
were hundreds strong. Stilt in the prime of life, they did not 
ride in carriages, as those ahead of them had, but marched like 
veterans, in even, military ranks. 

The section having passed, another band came by, leading a 
marching club. Cousin Emma was sure her husband was among 
the members of this club, but as each carried a red-white-and- 
blue umbrella, she had no way of identifying him. 

More bands. More marching clubs. Transparencies. A horse- 
drawn float, on which Columbia, impersonated by a young woman 
in white draperies and a gilt paper crown, endeavored unsuccess- 
fully to look serene upon a throne that rocked with every rut in 
the uneven pavement. Another band. A glee club, singing as it 
marched. More marching clubs. More bands, but not such good 
ones as had passed at first. 

_ The children, growing restless, ceased to 'ean upon the window- 
sill. Alan stood up and stretched himself, and Blanche looked 


ruefully at the red marks beneath the sooty smudges on her fore- 


arms. Down the street, as far as the eye could reach, the pro- 
cession was still coming, but they had seen enough, and they 
were glad when presently their guardians decided it was time to 
start for home. 

The sun was low in the west; the crowd at the edge of the 
sidewalk was thinning out, and as the four rounded a corner 
and started toward Wabash Avenue, they became part of a vast 
homebound throng. Blanche, clinging to her mother’s hand, 
walked ahead, but when Miss Martha offered her hand to Alan, 
he refused it. 

“No, thanks, Auntie. I’m all right. I’m perfectly—” Catching 
sight of Mr. Holden coming out of the side entrance of the 
Palmer House, he stopped short. 

“Why, there’s Pappa!” exclaimed Blanche; whereupon her fa- 
ther, who, on seeing them had made as if to reénter the build- 
ing, advanced to meet them. The pretty young lady who was 
with him hastily dropped his arm and offered her hand to Mrs. 
Holden. 

“Oh, how do you do!” she said cordially. “I suppose you've 
had your little girl down to see the procession?” 

“Yes. How do you do, Miss Shire?” 

“Miss Shire and I just chanced to meet in the lobby,” Holden 
put in. “We thought we’d go over and have a Icok at the pro- 
cession if it’s still going on.” 
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“Tt is,” answered his wife, and introduced Miss Shire to Martha 
Wheelock. 

“What a perfectly lovely child!” exclaimed Miss Shire, smiling 
down at Blanche. “She has such big eyes, and the color of them’s 
so unusual.” She placed her hand on Blanche’s shoulder and 
bent over her. “Did you enjoy the parade, dearie?” 

Evidently embarrassed, Blanche nodded. 

“Answer Miss Shire,” instructed her father. 

“Ves’m.” 

The pause which followed was broken by the young lady. 

“7 know what would be nice!” exclaimed Miss Shire, looking 
brightly at Blanche. “Your father didn’t want to take me to the 
procession anyway, so let’s all go and have some ice cream, 
instead.” 

“Strawberry!” cried Blanche. 

But Mrs. Holden intervened. 

“Thank you,” she said, “but we must 
be getting the children home to supper.” 
She glanced for support to Martha 
Wheelock, who promptly assented. 


“Well,” said Miss Shire, “I’m awfully glad 
that we chanced to meet. Mamma and I did so 
enjoy having supper at your house, and we 
were terribly disappointed that you couldn't join 
us at the races. We had quite a lucky day, 
too. That’s another reason we want Pappa to 
move to Oakland: it’s so much handier to 
Washington Park Track.” 

She turned to Miss Wheelock. 

“We live on the West Side, you know, and 
it’s a long drive. If we move to Oakland, I’m 
going to have a season ticket to the races.” 

Again there came a pause. “After all,” Miss 
Shire remarked to Holden, “I really ought to be going home.” 

He glanced at his watch and answered: 

“T didn’t realize how late it was. As a matter of fact, I 
should be at Headquarters this minute.” 

The group broke up. Mrs. Holden and Miss Wheelock, re- 
suming their way eastward with the children, were silent as they 
moved along, and it was not until they had crossed Michigan 
Avenue and begun to traverse the cinder path leading toward the 
little wooden station at the outer edge of the Lake Front, that 
Miss Wheelock spoke. 
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“Oh,” she said as if a sudden thought had come to her, “I’ve 
been meaning to ask you, Nannie—have you heard a rumor that 
the Morrison lot has been sold?” 

“Why, no.” 

“The Morrison lot’s where I found my Indian arrowhead,” 
Alan put in. 

“Yes,” said his aunt, “I know.” 

“But that’s where us boys have our cave.” 


“Well,” she said consolingly, “you've had lots 
of fun making it. Making things is the most 
fun of all, usually, though of course many 
people don’t always realize it.” 

Alan reflected on the statement. He had never 
thought of it before, but it was true that since 
the cave was finished, the boys hadn’t used it 
very much. 

“Did you hear who it was that bought it?” Mrs. Holden 
inquired. 

“Yes, I heard Mr. Shire was going to build there—that ‘man- 
sion’ he spoke of, I suppose.” 

“Miss Shire didn’t seem to know about it.” 

“No, that’s what made me wonder.” 

“Where did you hear it?” 

“Harris mentioned it,” returned Miss Wheelock, but she did 
not add that her brother had quoted Luke Holden as his av- 
thority. 
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Under his leadership 
the boys ceased to re- 
tire on sight of the 
enemy. Battle ensued. 


Chapter Five 

OLLOWING closely upon the news of Shire’s purchase of the 

Morrison lot came a period of nearly two weeks’ anxious wait- 
ing during which the Tribune refused to concede that Grover 
Cleveland was elected to the Presidency; but on November six- 
teenth Zenas Wheelock, taking up his Sunday paper, read the 
fateful headline “Grover Gets There.” His feelings concerning the 
election, and concerning Shire, were, the family realized, profound; 
but they refrained from condoling with him, even Alan, young 
as he was, understanding that it was not in his grandfather’s na- 
ture to discuss his disappointments. Particularly when Luke 
Holden was present, the old man avoided both topics, and in this 
policy Luke tacitly joined. Each understood the views of the 
other on politics, and on the question of Oakland real-estate de- 
velopment, and it is not impossible that each sensed the atti- 
tude of the other toward members of the Shire family. 


However, they did not often meet, for though the 


gate in the fence between the Wheelock and the 
Holden yards continued to swing to and fro, Like 
Holden’s visits to the Wheelock house had for some 
time been growing less frequent. While the political 
fight was raging, he had formed the habit of dining 
downtown several nights a week, and when the cam- 
paign ended, he continucd the practice, often reaching 
home very late, and once alarming his wife by failing 
to appear at all. 

“I wish you’d send a messenger when you're not 
coming,” she told him the next day 
; “There’d be no sense in that. It would only get 
you up in the middle of the night.” 

As it was, she had lain awake all night, but she could never 
argue with him. 

She was increasingly disturbed about him. His appetite was 
poor; he looked tired; and his manner was abstracted. It had 
never been his custom to discuss his affairs with her and he 
seemed now to think that a vague mention of pressing business 
sufficiently explained his absence. Once she ventured to ask him 
if he had met with business difficulties, and received in reply a 
monosyllabic assurance that he had not, but generally she feared 
to question him, having learned soon after marriage that he was 
irritable and sarcastic. 

Nannie Holden was peculiarly unable to cope with harshness. 
Until she became Luke’s wife she had hardly known that such 
a thing existed in the world, but she had soon learned to dread 
the cold, critical expression that came into his eyes, and the 
sharp-edged smile that preceded words (Continued on page 114) 
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Nor many writers are distinguished by 
the publication of books about them while 
they still live, and not many writers pro- 
duce books that are snapped up by col- 
lectors during the writer's lifetime and 
thereafter are obtainable only at very 
high prices. But Mr. Cabell is such a 
writer, and the time will come when this 
issue of this magazine will be worth ten 
times its present cost just because it 
contains this story first published here. 
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[* appeared to Guivric of Perdigon that something was going wrong. 

He had not anything tangible to complain of. There was, indeed, 
no baron in Poictesme more prosperous and honored, nor more gen- 
erally disliked, than was Guivric the Sage. As Heitman of Asch, 
this self-centered and prideful nobleman held the fertile Piemontais 
between the Duardenez River and Perdigon. He had money and 
two castles; he lived in comeliness and splendor; he had wisdom and 
a high name and the finest vineyards anywhere in those regions. He 
was with every reason proud of his tall son Michael, a depressingly 
worthy young man: and Guivric got on with his wife as well, he 
flattered himself, as any person could hope to do upon the more 
animated side of deafness. 

Yet something, this prim and wary Guivric knew, was somewhere 
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going wrong. Things, even such prosaic common things as the 
chair he was seated in, or his own hands moving before him. 
were becoming dubious and remote. People spoke with thinner 
voices; and their bodies flickered now and then, as if these bodies 
were only appearances of colored vapor. The trees of Guivric’s 
flourishing woodlands would sometimes stretch and flatten in 
the wind like trails of smoke. The walls of Guivric’s fine house 
at Asch, and of his great fort at Perdigon also, were acquiring, 
as their conservative owner somewhat frettedly observed, a habit 
of moving, just by a thread’s width, when you were not quite 
looking at them; and of shifting in outline and in station as se- 
cretively as a cloud alters. Instability and change lurked every- 
where. Without any warning well-known faces disappeared from 
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Guivric’s stately household: the men-at-arms and the lackeys who 
remained seemed not to miss them, nor indeed ever to have heard 
of these vanished associates. And Guivric found that the saga 
which the best-thought-of local bards had compiled and adorned, 
under his supervision, so as to preserve for posterity’s benefit 
the glorious exploits and the edifying rewards of Guivric the 
Sage, was dwindling alike in length and in impressiveness. Over- 
night a line here and there, or a whole paragraph, would drop out 
unaccountably; an adventure would lose color, or an achievement 
would become less clear-cut. At this rate, people would soon 
have no assurance whatever that Guivric the Sage had lived in 
unexampled virtue and had most marvelously prospered in every- 
thing. And it was all quite annoying. It was as though Guivric 
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the Sage, or else each one of his possessions and human ties, was 
wasting away into a phantom; and neither alternative seemed 
pleasant to consider. 

Guivric locked fast the doors of the brown room in which now 
for so many years he had conducted his studies and his sorceries. 
He set out a table, the top of which was inscribed with three 
alphabets. He put on a robe of white; about his withered 
neck he arranged a garland of purple vervain such as is called 
herb-of-the-cross. From seven rings he selected—since this day 
was the Sabbath—the gold ring inset with a chrysolite upon 
which was engraved the figure of a lion-headed serpent. When 
this ring had been hung above the table, with a looped red hair 
plucked long ago from the tail of a virgin nightmare, and when 
the wan Lady of Crossroads had been duly invoked, Guivric 
lighted a taper molded from the fat of Saracen women and of 
unweaned dogs, and with the evil flaming of this taper he set 
fire to the looped hair. The red hair burned with a small spite- 
ful sizzling: the gold ring fell. The ring rolled about upon the 
table; it uncoiled; it writhed; it moved glitteringly among the 
letters of three alphabets, passing like a tortured worm from one 
character to another; and it revealed to Guivric the dreadful truth. 
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The Syian whom people called Glaum-without-Bones was at 


odds with Guivric. This was not a matter which anybody blessed 
with intelligent self-interest could afford to neglect. .... 

Certainly Guivric the Sage, who cared only for himself, did 
not neglect this matter. The prim and wary man armed, and 
rode eastward, beyond Megaris; and fared steadily ever farther 
into the east, traveling beyond the Country of Widows and the 
fearful Isle of the Ten Carpenters. Then, at Iskander’s Well, 
Guivric put off all material armor. He put off even his helmet, 
and in its stead he assumed a cap of owl feathers. He passed 
through high pastures, beyond the Wall of the Sassanid, and 
thus came to the Sylan’s House. And all went well enough at 
first. 

Guivric had feared, for one thing, that the Norns would forbid 
his entering into the mischancy place; but the gray weavers did 
not hinder him. They had not ever, they said, planned any future 
for Guivric; and it was all one to them whether he fared forward 
to face his own destruction or intrepidly went back to living with 
his wife. : 

“But do you not weave the sagas and the dooms of all men?” 
he asked of them. 
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“Not yours,” old Skuld replied, looking up at him with pallid 
little cold bright eyes. 

Guivric thus passed the haggard daughters of Dvalinn; and the 
proud man went onward, disquieted but unhindered. And in 
the gray anteroom beyond were his progenitors disporting them- 
selves, each in the quaint manner of his bygone day, and talking 
over the old times. Since none of these ancestors had ever heard 
or thought of Guivric, they gave scant attention to him now. And 
to see them was upsetting, somehow. One of these strangers had 
Guivric’s high thin nose, and another just his long thin hands, 
and another his prim mouth, and another his excellent. broad 
shoulders. Guivric could recognize all these fragments of him- 
self moving at random about the gray room. He knew that, less 
visibly but quite as really, his tastes and his innate aversions— 
his little talents and failings and out-of-date loyalties, his quick- 
ness at figures, his aptitude for drawing, his tendency to catch cold 
easily, and his liking for sweets and highly seasoned foods—were 
ill passing about this gray room. A compost of odds and ends 
had been patched together from these unheeding persons; that 
ilmost accidental patchwork was Guivric: the thought was humili- 
ating. There was, he reflected, in this gray room another com- 


plete Guivric, only this other Guivric was going about in scattered 


fragments. That thought appeared, to a peculiarly self-centered 
person like Guivric, rather uncomfortable 

So Guivric went beyond his ancestors. 
proud man passed stiffly by the inconsiderate people whose 
casual amours had created him, and had given him life and all 
his qualities, without consulting his preference or his convenience, 
or even thinking about him. 

He came to a door beside which a lean eunuch sat drowsing 
over a scythe. Guivric caught him intrepidly by the forelock; 
and tugging at it, thus forced the gaunt warden in his pain to 
cry out: “Enough!” 

“For time enough is little enough,” said Guivric, “and when 
you are little enough, I can go safely by without killing time 
here. And that I shall certainly do, because to spare time is to 
lengthen life.” 

“Come, come 
these tonsorial 
odd—” 

“Time.” Guivric answered him, “at last sets all things even.” 

Then Guivric walked widdershins in a (Continued on page 145) 
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Without delay the 


“but 
very 


grumbled the ancient warden, 
and this foolish talking seem 


now,” 
freedoms 
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F, up until now, you have heard nothing of young Arthur 

Peters, son of Walter. Peters of Dyke, Ohio, it is my fault 
entirely and not that of Mr. Peters, Senior. Everyone in Dyke 
has heard of him, for he played right guard for two seasons at 
college, and was picked for the second-string All-American by 
“Peebo,” sporting columnist on the N. Y, Telegram, whose stuff 
is syndicated all over the country. And withal, as Mr. Peters 
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often adds, “He manages to get by in his lessons, too, the 
young rascal.” 

During some one of the many recitals of young Arthur’s 
parallel prowess on the gridiron and in the classroom, Mr. 
Peters evidently neglected to knock on wood, for along 
about the middle of Arthur’s senior year, the dean sent 
Mr. Peters a chatty note, and in the midst of colloquial 
inquiries after Mrs. Peters’ health and rambling comments 
on what various members of the faculty were doing to 
amuse themselves, dropped a remark which caused Mr. 
Peters to suspect that Arthur was not among the first ten 
honor men in his courses. In brief, the dean requested 
that Mr. Peters “get in touch.” 

“We might run on East and take a look at the boy,” 
suggested the father. “It’s probably that wrenched knee 
he got in the Colgate game.” 

So late February saw Mr. and Mrs. Peters back within 
a day’s run of the Atlantic Ocean, where many a tablet 
bore chiseled evidence of Mr. Peters’ earlier furies, and 
where many a child was frightened into good behavior by 
the threat that Mr. Peters would get him if he didn’t stop 
being a nuisance. For a quiet, mannerly gentleman, with 
pencils in his pocket and a derby hat on his head, Mr. 
Peters had come to have a really awesome influence on the social 
habits of such communities as had come under the cleansing sweep 
of his wrath. 

Arthur met his parents at the station. He wore a derby hat 
and a raccoon coat and was carrying a book under his arm. 

“Just came from a class to meet the train,” he explained. 
Mr. Peters took the book and looked at its title: “Fifteenth 

Century Troubadors.” 

“Studying man- 

« ~ dolin?” he asked his 
Ma son. 

aa ’ “No sir. That’s 

part of the English 

course. English 42.” 

Mr. Peters gave 
the book back. “Was 
that the course you 
—er—had trouble 
in?” he asked. 

“Well, yes sir,” 
said Arthur, hailing a 
cab, “that and phil- 
osophy.” 

‘“‘How’s your 
knee?” Mrs. Peters 
brought the conversa- 
tion around to the 
more important ques- 
tion. 

“Oh, that’s all 
right,” said Arthur. 
“IT can dance all right 
on it now. Don’t get 
much time for danc- 
ing,” he added sadly. 

‘‘Neither do I,” 
said Mr. Peters. 
“When can I see the 
dean?” 

“Well, he ought to 
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[\ducation 


of Mr. Peters 


When Mr. Benchley one day spoke of 
Arthur Peters, the editors were 
surprised for they had not known 
the Peters’ had a son. “It’s quite 
natural,” said Mr. Benchley. “Ar- 
thur has been away at school and 
has had no part in the lives of his 
parents.” 


Here, however, he does. | 


be in his office now—or Dean Furman will, anyway. 

He’s the assistant dean. He’s the one who keeps | 
track of the marks and cuts. But why don’t you 

wait a little later and come to tea at the Ship’s 

Model? He'll be there probably, and so wili several 

of the other profs. And you can meet some of the 

fellows, too.” 

“What’s the Ship’s Model?” asked Mr. Peters dubi- 
ously. He’d seen “Artists and Models” advertised in New York. 

“Oh, that’s a club, a literary club,” explained Arthur. “They 
give a faculty tea once a month.” 

“You belong to a literary club?” asked Mrs. Peters proudly. 

“Yes,” answered the young man, a flush of shame mounting to 
his brow. “They take in one or two football and crew men 
from each class, just to keep the thing normal.” 

At the hotel the Peters’ found themselves in company with 
about a dozen other 
sets of parents who 
had evidently come 
on much the same 
sort of errand as 
theirs. Around the 
lobby were little 
groups, consisting of 
father, mother and 
son, the fathers try- 
ing to be paternal, 
the mothers trying 
not to be maternal, 
and the sons looking 
very ill-at-ease and 
wishing they were 
back in their rooms. 

As soon as he had 
got his father and 
mother registered, Ar- 
thur suggested that 
they walk across the 
Campus to the club 
where the monthly 
debauch was sched- 
uled to take place. 
The prospect was not 
an alluring one for 
Mr. Peters, as his 
foot was giving him 
quite a bit of trouble, 
and he did not like 
teas, but as he had 
come on East par- 
ticularly to consult 
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it seemed 
Peters, however, pleaded the 
long train-ride and a slight headache, and retired to her room. 
She sensed trouble in the air. 

At the Ship’s Model things were already in full swing. There 
was a refined aroma of brewing tea mixed with the smell of 


with the authorities over his son’s educational scheme, 
to be the best thing to do. Mrs 


expensive fur-pieces, and over the gentle stirring of spoons 


arose the academic accents of literary exchange. 
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“Dean Furman,” Arthur was saying, “this is my father.’’ And 
then Arthur disappeared 

Mr. Peters cleared his throat. “I understand that Arthur had 
some trouble in his courses last term.”’ 

“Yes, Mr.—ah—Peters,” replied the assistant dean. “He is on 
probation.” 

Dean Furman was a small man with a weak mustache and wore 
pince-nez glasses. He gave the appearance of having stolen his 
collar from a much larger man. 

“Your son,” he continued, looking at the matron who was 
passing sandwiches, “does not seem to be able to apply himself 
as he should in certain courses. I do not think that the trouble 
lies with his ability so much as with his earnestness.” 

“Just what wasn’t he earnest about?” asked Mr. Peters. 

“Well, naturally, with so many cases coming through my 
office, I am not familiar with the exact details of your son’s 
dereliction, but I do know that he received two E’s, or, in other 
words, he failed to pass his examination in English and in—I 
think it was Fine Arts.” 

“Philosophy,” corrected Mr. Peters. 

“Philosophy, that’s right.” The Dean accepted the correction 
graciously. He was now looking at a picture of the Roman 
Forum on the wall. 

Suddenly spotting a thin young man in a polo-shirt fingering at 
a pile of damp lettuce-sandwiches, the Dean aroused himself to 
the extent of calling him into the conference. 

“Mr. Northridge, can you come here a moment, please? Mr. 
Northridge, this is Mr.—er—Peters, Arthur Peters’ father. I be- 
lieve that you have Arthur in your section in English 42, have 
you not? Perhaps you can tell Mr. Peters more about the mat- 
ter than I can. —Mr. Northridge is an instructor in the course, 
Mr. Peters, and 
marks the examina- 
tion-books.” 

Mr. Northridge 
was not an impres- 
sive pedagogue. He 
would not even have 
been an impressive 
Y. M. C. A. secre- 
tary. But what he 
lacked in appear- 
ance he made up 
for in poise. “A 
calm confidence” 
would describe what 
it was that he had. 
He had received his 
master’s degree the 
year before and 
knew more about 
Ronsard than Ron- 
sard himself could 
possibly have 
known. He also had 
a fine scorn for 
business men (“Bab- 
bitts,’” he called 
them) and immedi- 
ately spotted Mr. 
Peters as a business 
man. 

“Your son seems 
to be suffering from 
laziness, Mr. Pe- 
ters,” he said, fas- 
tening the halyards 
which held his 
glasses in place. “He 
shows little or no 
interest in the 
course.” 

“Is that the one about Fifteenth Century troubadors?” asked 
Mr. Peters. 

“We are taking up the troubadors this term,” said Mr. North- 
ridge, somewhat surprised that Mr. Peters had pronounced the 
word correctly. “Arthur’s particular béte noire last term was 
‘The Faery Queen.’” 

Mr. Peters flushed. “I should hope so!” he said hotly. 

“You are not interested in literature—as such, I take it, Mr. 
Peters?” 
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“T can read, if that’s what you mean,” replied Mr. Peters. 

“Are you quite sure that you can read?” said the young man 
pleasantly. “I find that American business men often think that 
they are reading when, if the truth were known, they are merely 
spelling out a series of words to themselves. Lafcadio Hearn 
has written a very illuminating essay on the art of reading. 
Have you by any chance seen it, Mr. Péters?” 

“I wrote it,” said Mr. Peters 

Mr. Northridge smiled indulgently. “But that is neither here 
nor there. The point is that your son doesn’t seem to care 
whether he masters Spenser or not. His examination at mid- 
year was not only a gross display of ignorance; it was silly and 
flippant. After four out of the ten questions he wrote: ‘Refuse 
to answer on the ground that it might tend to incriminate 
me.’ He evidently has some inhibited cravings to be a humorist 
Humor is all right in its place, but its place is not in a course on 
Spenser.” 

“I heard different,” replied Mr. Peters. “I’ve knocked about 
quite a bit myself and read a little Spenser, too, and I should 
think that humor would be just the thing in a course about him.” 

“T see that you have the attitude toward education that so 
many parents have, Mr. Peters,” said Mr. Northridge testily. 
“Especially parents who think that the end and aim of all educa- 
tion should be the accumulation of practical knowledge, the kind 
that can be used in after-life.” 

“To be quite frank, Arthur’s after-life did enter into the plans 
when he was sent to college.”” Mr. Peters was. very quiet now, and 
was looking intently at the place where Mr. Northridge’s chin 
should have been. Fortunately for all concerned, and Mr. North- 
ridge in particular, a large man with a red face came charging 
into the conference and seized Mr. Peters by the hand. 

“Mr. Peters, I 
want to shake hands 
with you,” he said 
heartily. “I want to 
shake hands with 
the father of the 
best guard in the 
United States. ’ma 
7009 man myself— 
Freebush, ’99, is my 
name. I played 
tackle in my day, 
and believe me, Mr. 
Peters, football was 
a man’s game in 


Fi) those days. None of 

S your ladylike for- 
©\? ward-passes and 
ey fair-catches in those 


days. Every play 
was right through 
the line, and there 
was time out after 
every play to pick 
up the wounded. 
Come on over here, 
Mr. Peters; I want 
* 
‘ you to meet an old 
buddy of mine.” 
And “Mr. Freebush, 
00, dragged Mr. Pe- 
ters away from Mr. 
Northridge, to the 


¢ f latter’s evident re- 
lief. 





: { “George,” said 


Mr. Freebush to his 
“old buddy,” an- 
other ponderous 
gentleman with a 
faint aura of rye en- 
veloping him, like mist on the marshes, “this is Arthur Peters’ 
father. Meet Bill Rensome, 99, Mr. Peters—a prince if there 
ever was one.” 

Mr. Peters shook hands with Prince Rensome, *99, and was 
clapped heartily on the back, an informality he could never abide 
even if it didn’t hurt. This one hurt, too. 

“Well, you’re just in time, Mr. Peters! We’re having a little 
club dinner tonight, and a lot of the old boys are back, a lot 
of old 99 men. And that means a lot (Continued on page 112) 
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Realized in pictures 


By 


George Wright 


Dion 
Wildwyck 


While admiring birds are mute, 
Singing, Dionysia passes— 
Fox and She, whose wanton little foot 
Pitt Leaves no mark among the grasses— 
Singing, Dionysia passes 
While enchanted birds sit mute. 


Anon—17th Century 


Now that you have here 

seen the people concerned, begin 

on the next page the picture story 

of a girl’s adventures in life and love. 














IONYSIA was the only child of a scholarly, barn-storming, 

Shakespearean actor named Dion Wildwyck. Her mother 
died in childbirth, As she was born on December 19th, her 
bookish father, who found his greatest solace in the classics, 
named her Dionysia. 

Through all the sordid hardships of one-night stands, up and 
down the country with less than mediocre organizations, her 
father took her with him, cared for her with all the tenderness 
of a mother, brought her up and educated her—after his own 
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peculiar notions, of course, which were distinctly academic and 
unworldly. 

But finally the three conspirators Fate, Chance and Destiny 
became tired of his acting and gave him a pulmonary illness and 


another réle to play. So he invested his meager savings in a 
Florida orange grove and a strip of jungle, packed up his modest 
library, his scrapbooks and costumes, took his ten-year-old 
daughter, and went South to die at his classic and scholarly 
leisure. 





HE built a cabin of palmetto logs in the. jungle and called it 


Wildwyck Towers. Here Dionysia glided from girlhood into 
young womanhood, nourished on oranges and William Shake- 
speare. A few boxes of lemons, oranges and grapefruit, mar- 
keted in Miami, Rock Ledge and Palm Beach, kept father and 
daughter alive. 

And Dionysia thrived. She roamed the hammock, swam the 
lagoon, sewed, mended, kept house, fed the mule, pigs and chick- 
ens, picked and packed oranges, and nursed her disintegrating 


father. As his exit from the stage of life approached, he devel- 
oped a habit of dressing in his Hamlet costume and stalking 
along the beach. Only his pitying daughter, the pelicans and 
the cormorants were his audience, but they seemed kind. 

He went out, one morning, in his inky cloak. After she had 
completed the morning tasks in their home, Dionysia went after 
him. In her absence he had answered the last “call.” She found 
him dead on the beach, and two pelicans looking at him medita- 
tively. 
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[7 had been the oft-spoken hope of Dionysia’s father that she 


would one day become a great classical actress. It was her 
dream as well, and she had assured him she would hitch her 
wagon to his star. But now it seemed hopeless. There was very 
little money, and otherwise only an orange grove, a cabin and 
some acres of jungle lying between ocean and lagoon. Her 
neighbors, a poor white family named Marmaduke, aided her 
with her oranges, but struggle as she did, she was barely able 
to make a living. 
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Gradually, as the months and years dragged on, Dionysia be- 
gan to relapse into premature and slovenly habits, neglecting 
her house and person, and keeping clean only because she liked 
to swim. In fact, in the solitude of the lagoon, she spent most 
of her waking hours. Then, one day, a launch entered the 
inlet and stopped opposite to where she was disporting herself 
in the lagoon. She scrambled out of the water and ran for 
Wildwyck Towers. Scarcely had she finished dressing when two 
men appeared at the door of her home and introduced themselves. 


J 





T HE larger of the two men was Big Fred Fox, and he was 
promoting a Beauty Show at Miami. The slim, rat-faced 
young man was of the type that takes a sporting chance on 


making a living. His name was Harry Pitt. 

“Say, girlie,” said Mr. Fox, “I lamped you through my glass, 
and it oughta be easy money for you in the Beauty Show I’m 
vorking up.” 

[hey urged her to sign with Mr. Fox and to enter the show 
as “Miss Everglades.” Mr. Fox promised rewards that seemed 


to her enormous, out of all proportion to the task he sketched. 
The prospect of money with which to study her profession 
dazzled Dionysia. She had neither clothes nor money, but Big 
Fred Fox offered to back her to the limit, and also to arrange 
with the poor white family—the Marmadukes—to care for her 
house, her oranges, her pigs and chickens and her mule, until 
her affluent and triumphant return. Which settled the matter; 
and that afternoon Dionysia boarded the launch of Big Fred Fox. 
It was, to her, the first step in the path that led to glory. 
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N Miami, Big Fred Fox, promoter of general sports, and 


Harry Pitt, nimble opportunist at large, outfitted Dionysia 
and had her carefully groomed for the Beauty Show. Both were 
ready to gamble on her success. Both seemed kind, and prom- 
ised to place her with a real show, later. But when the great 
Miami Beauty Show was judged, Dionysia was not even men- 
tioned in the awards. 

So Big Fred Fox coolly dropped her as a failure, leaving her 
stranded in Miami. He was that kind of gambler. But Harry 
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Pitt, on a chance of her yet becoming useful to him if properly 
educated, got her a job as an extra in a film company, which 
was at the moment “on location” in the neighborhood. This 
arrangement would relieve Pitt from any expense in connection 
with her, and yet give him time to look her over with a view 
of further exploitation 

Dionysia was very grateful and shed tears at his kindness. 

“At last.” she thought, “I am beginning to become what I 
promised Father I would try to be.” 
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\ IKE BLITHER’S Bathing Beauties were being shot fore and 
. aft in a new film called “Stick "Em Up!” It being her 
frst contact with the motion pictures, Dionysia was all ex- 
citement. By turns she was a mermaid, a siren, a tarpon, a 
crayfish. Several times she was plain—and unmistakable—girl, 
courteously noticed by the director with the remark: “Some 
shape, girlie; make it dinner for two whenever you like.” 
Dionysia blushed and thanked him, translating by instinct the 
mplication in his compliment, but said she couldn’t marry him, 





because from childhood it had been the plan of her life to be- 
come an actress. 

He told her she was acting up already, and toward the end of 
the film, gave her a livery nag, rigged out as a seahorse, to 
ride on. In the first rehearsal the swimming horse, which 
Dionysia was trying to ride, rolled over with her. Somebody 
dragged her out and rang up an ambulance; and the rehearsal 
continued. (What then befell Dionysia will be revealed in pictures 
next month.) 
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“And you shall not 

touch Anne Dabney!” 

He planted his cane 
on the path. 
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By Frances Gilchrist Wood 


Illustrated by Ralph Pallen Coleman 


The author of this story writes from first- 


ALONG the shores of Guatemala 
a swaying clump of bamboo, 
etched like drooping feathers against 
the blaze of a tropical sunset, be- 
came a jagged smudge of ink in a 
twilight that fell with violent swift- 
ness over the great house and out- 
lying native villages. The last belated 
homecomers in a flight of par- 
rots swept noisily above the edge 
of the bush. Among the carved 
ruins of the Indian Maya, deep 
within the jungle to the south, the 
chatter of howling monkeys grew still A negro in livery 
appeared in the doorway of a rambling gallery and bent a white 
woolly head toward the shrouding darkness. 

“Dinnah is sehved, sah!” 

Shadows moved slowly forward and entered the stately hall; 
the candlelight revealed two gentlemen, in the ancient meaning of 
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the word, with snow-white hair. The 
lift of the younger man’s shoulders 
dominated all that surrounded him 
with an air of racial pride, perhaps 
intolerance. The older one stooped 
with age, it might even be humility, 
or shame. 

At the door of the dining-room 
butler drew back, stood with 
bowed head but watchful eyes. The 
younger man, as by right inher- 
ited, or wrested unto himself, en- 
tered first and took his place at 
the head of the table. A mask dropped swiftly over the elder’s 
face as he followed. 

Two slender glasses were filled, and it was the younger man 
who lifted the libation high before a line of portraits of a past 
century, hung each side the great stone fireplace. There was no 
trembling of age in the arrogant voice. “To the Dabneys!” 





In silence the servitor of ancient days drew out the chair of 
the older man and served him, although native Indian attendants 
made haste to follow the law that pays deference to the head 
of the table. 

The stately pillared room, filled with massive carved teakwood, 
demanded the human balance of numbers, some vanished family. 
Left so nearly empty, it crushed into silence the two old men 
sitting at one end of the long table. There was only the rustling 
of trade winds in the perfumed dark, bending the palms that 
tapped about the house, billowing the curtains with fragrance 

free by the heavy dews of night. The perfect service, 
with its faint echo of tinkling glass and silver, was a mocking 
substitute for words and laughter. In time this also dragged 

» a barren close. 

As the old butler placed decanter and glasses on the polished 
teak, he bent toward the stooped man in silent inquiry—met 
an equally silent dismissal. Not until then did the older man 
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lift his eyes to the line of ancestors, handsome, proud, per- 
haps intolerant. 
Ll ( 


He drew a letter from his pocket and held it 
1opened. In a voice curiously constrained, he said: 

“Cousin Cyrus, do you 
remember Anne at six- 
teen, the year she died?” 

Not all the pride in the 
world could conceal the 
start with which Cyrus 
Dabney met that question. 
The other waited for a 
moment, then resumed: 

“Anne never told me, 
although I was her favor- 
ite brother, but I know 
there was a lover’s quarrel 
between you, no reconcil- 
iation, and—her death. I 
loved her. I—I saw her 
today as she was at six- 
teen.’ His eyes clung 
rigidly to the line of por- 
traits. “Her name is— 
Anne also. Anne Dabney. 
She is as fair—” 

Cyrus Dabney pushed 
his chair violently away 
from the table, pale to the 
lips. “You can’t mean— 
are you daring to speak to 
me of the—spawn of that 
renegade son of yours who 
—went native? How dare 
they call an Indian half- 
breed—Anne !” 

He stood clutching at 
the cloth, strangling with 
impotent fury, staring at 
dumb walls. Suddenly his 
eyes narrowed. He crossed 
the wide room to the fire- 
place and ranged himself 
with the men and women 
of his line. His voice 

yughened harshly. 

Gilmer Dabney, have 
you forgotten why we and 
so many of our neighbors 
left Virginia in ’65? Why 
we chose the jungles of 
Central America and Bra- 
zil instead of living on in 
yur own country where 
people of—color have been 
given the right to vote, 
put on an equality with 
is? Do you remember 
that when we could bring 
nothing with us from our 
homes, save what we could 
carry, we chose—these?” 
His arms lifted ceremoni- 
ally to the proud, hand- 
some faces so like his own. 


“Your father?” Was 
it his own brother 
who had gone na 
tive—lied to him? 


“Our ancestors, who would stand to us for country and people 
and home. Who were what we wanted our—the Dabneys to be!” 

The softening voice grew hard again. “My branch of the 
family has kept its honor clean, the coat of arms untarnished. It 
was left for Quintus, your precious youngest son, to disgrace the 
old name! And now you—” He stepped threateningly forward, 
arm raised. “You dare mention that Indian brood in this house— 
to me—here—” The purpling face grew black. ‘You dare repeat 
—Anne’s name as belonging to one of them! I'll have her 
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whipped out of the village, cut the Dabney name out of her hide, 
if she—” 

The stooped shoulders straightened. “She is as white as you 
are, Cyrus Dabney,” he replied, “in spite of her Indian mother! 
She is as like Anne as if Anne were risen from the dead! You 
broke my sister’s heart with your accursed intolerance—you will 
not have my son’s daughter publicly whipped, or—’” The old 
voice lowered, grew gentle. “Cyrus, she has Anne’s very smile. 
I’m not absolving Quintus, even though the boy is dead. To- 
morrow is All Souls’ Day; she is coming to her father’s grave.” 
The unsteady voice deepened. “Can you think what it means 
for her, an Anne Dabney, to be born, to live with illiterate na- 
tives! She is all Cavalier England, instincts, intelligence, beauty. 
And after all, Cyrus,"—the old head lifted hopefully,—‘the 
descendants of Pocahontas boast of their ancestry.” 

“These tribes are slaves!” 

“Not all of them. You forget the Golden Age of the Maya 
was contemporaneous with that of Greece. They were carving 
the statues in their temples when we Britons were still a nomad 
tribe of savages. In the far interior—” 

“These Indians are absurd in their assumption of pride—even 
in their color! No Dabney would condescend!”’ 

The white head drooped. “It was my fault, letting the boy 
live in the bush so long alone. You must not forget he was born 
down here—never had the chance to grow up fortified by the 
standards of another country. When one learns the seamy side of 
life first—you and I never lived in the bush alone as he—” 

“My brother did; and James is an honored man abroad as well 
as in Guatemala! He has added luster to the 9ld name.” Cyrus 
Dabney’s head went up, his face alight with love and pride. 

Gilmer turned with narrowing eyes. “He still lives in the 
interior.” 

Again the arrogant lift. “He is transferring the last of the min- 
iag concessions. There is a commission awaiting him to go 
abroad as soon as he is free.” 

Great wings of silence folded somberly down over the long 
room where one old man fumbled a bit of paper and another met 
the painted eyes along the wall, pride for pride. A door swung 
softly inward but neither turned. 

The elder spoke, words half appealing. “Cyrus, the rest of th2 
family have moved to other countries or—gone on; only you and 
I are left here alone. If—if she lives with her mother’s people, 
a white woman classed with the natives, any beachcomber will 
regard her as fair prey. Think of what it means for her! Che is 
all England of the Cavaliers! Anne must not die—twice!” The 
unsteady voice lowered. ‘Here in her father’s house decent men 
will respect her, and I can in part atone for my neglect—” 

Fury swept the room as if the healing trade winds had turned 
malevolent. The words strangled in Cyrus Dabney’s throat as he 
flung himself across the room with menacing gesture. But the 
old butler stood with his hands on the back of the elder’s chair, 
bowing as if in answer to a request from the livid Dabney facing 
him. He rang for a servant. Fighting for self-control, Cyrus 
Dabney motioned brusquely toward the table cf candles and 
walked through the great door. Silently they left the empty 
room to its ghosts. 


Te shadows grew heavier on the high mountains of the in- 
terior, became inky black in the jungle and shrouded the 
white shafts in the Dabney burial .ground. A midnight moon 
silvered the peaks, splotched the edges of the bush and turned 
the stones to ghosts, until the reveille of mounting dawn drove 
darkness over the edge of the world. 

On the galleried house the morning quiet lay heavily—shaken 
in its routine when the carriage rolled around the drive and stood 
waiting. The old negro shuffled down the broad flight, guarding 
the elder Dabney’s footsteps, opened the door and gave an order 
to the coachman. 

They drove slowly through the narrow streets of the tiny coast 
town with its flat-topped houses of plaster, low-built, with earth- 
quakes always in mind. Beyond the streets a road curved back 
from the shore and turned into a gullied drive through neglected 
shrubbery, already being swallowed with jungle haste. 

Before a deserted house the carriage stopped, and man and 
servant climbed the modest stair. With a protest the negro hur- 
ried in, raising windows and opening shutters. They made slow 
pilgrimage through the rooms, dubiously regarding mildewed hang- 
ings and unsteady furniture. 

“Can it be made habitable?” The elder Dabney denied his 
own question with shaking head. “I have not so much money 
as— Would she make her home here with me?” 
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The old negro spread deprecating hands. “She would be— 
with you, sah.” 

A return inspection itemized small repairs and inexpensive 
changes; yet when they reached the entrance, Gilmer Dabney 
shook his head. “It may not serve, and—lI have not the prestige; 
but no Anne Dabney shall live in the jungle!” With a start he 
turned to the negro. “It is All Souls’ Day! When she comes 
to her father’s grave, we must warn her if—” 

The old servant nodded. Slowly they drove through drowsy 
streets again to a quiet house and midday meal in the protesting 
room. Through the hours of siesta a more complete silence; in 
the cooling breeze of waning day the old house awoke. 


NDER the shade of a bougainvillea the cousins prolonged 

the tea hour. Mutely they watched a green-and-gold lizard 
slide across a hot patch of sunshine into the shadow, looked up 
at amazing orchids clinging to the trunks of ceiba trees, still 
higher to lofty peaks of the interior against a sapphire sky. 
Gilmer’s wistful eyes sought the dark walls of the jungle to the 
south, a magic land where never a flower or leaf grew faded or 
old, and the dead swiftly disappeared beneath the shining glory 
of the newborn. 

The old butler, slowly making his way from house to arbor, 
halted apprehensively and turned toward the graveled drive. Un- 
der the shadows of arching pepper trees a young girl walked 
pensively toward the house, arms flled with flowers. Even at a 
distance one recognized her beauty and distinction. 

The younger man leaned forward in his chair, stared, gasped; 
then his face grew livid as he struck a bell sharply. Gilmer 
straightened, saw, and struggicd up from his chair. Cyrus’ arm 
shot out. “You shall not interfere! This is the Dabney house—” 

“And you shall not touch Anne Dabney!” The deep-set eyes 
were blazing as he planted his cane on the path and made slow 
way toward the drive. 

The younger man rang again violently, but the old butler had 
set his tray on the steps and gone to meet the girl with warning 
in his gesture. Cyrus followed his cousin with quicker step. As 
they rounded the acacia hedge, the girl had reached a path that 
led to the burial-plot. For a moment she faced them with a 
beauty so startling, a smile so wistful, a little nod of farewell 
and was gone. A waiting servant bowed low as he opened the 
wicket gate and closed it after her. 

The blood drained from Cyrus Dabney’s face, and he stood 
rigid as the statues in the shrubbery, Haunted eyes followed the 
slender grace disappearing in the shadows. Involuntarily his hands 
lifted, lips parted to call; then remembering fury swept the 
purpling flood back again. Blind with passion, he whirled toward 
the house, struck his hands sharply together in imperative sum- 
mons—struck again. 

No one answered. Furiously he set foot on the stair, wher a 
step crunched the. gravel behind him. A soft voice saluted him. 

“Buenas noches, Tio!” 

Cyrus Dabney whipped about, to face an Indian taller than 
hiraself, straight, lithe, commanding. He looked up into-a dark 
face chiseled in the classic beauty of carved gods in jungle 
ruins. Angry words fought for utterance. 

“Tio? Who ‘uncles’ me? Are you more of that bastard spawn? 
I'll have you whipped off the plantation, you—” 

The dark face stiffened ominously in resentment of tone and 
manner. With a frigid, “No comprendo,” and the air of one 
discharging an errand as in duty bound to another, he drew an 
ancient gold watch from a pouch, placed with it a seal ring and 
held them out. “Mi padre, Santiago Dabnee, estéd muerto!” 

Some emotion choked his voice, but the slender impatient 
fingers pushed the trinkets nearer to make the proffered meaning 
clear. Again Cyrus Dabney’s livid face blanched. “James—is 
dead? James—” 

The stranger’s low voice repeated: “Santiago Dabnee esté 
muerto!” 

White hands, trembling pitifully, turned the treasured heir- 
looms over and over. “James—James— But how—” The nar- 
rowing eyes flashed upward. “Who are you?” 

Again the blank, “No comprendo,” refused a question not in 
his chosen tongue. To the words in Spanish he lifted straight 
brows a trifle and repeated his answer. 

“Mi padre, Santiago Dabnee. Yo soy el hijo mas viejo.” 

“Your father? James’—son—” Was it his brother—his own 
brother who had gone native—lied to him all these years? Why, 
the boy was a man grown! Slowly, destroyingly, the wrenched 
keystone of Cyrus Dabney’s pride loosened on the pillars of his 
arch of life. The crumbling fragments (Continued on page 133) 
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Jared began to whittle. 
“I couldn't hear to 
that,” he said. “I 
couldn't let Ray go 
so far from home.” 


AS Joe Haley stumbled over the flinty clods that rolled back 
44 into the furrow unceasingly, two lines of poetry that he had 
read somewhere ran to and fro in his mind: 


And slow the plowman, on his stolid way, 
Heaves his slow muscles through another day— 


The day was hot—terribly hot and dry. The ground broke 
up like dried cement, but old Jared Wetherbee planned to sow 
this field to winter wheat and wanted it broken up before the 
ragweed went to seed. 

Joe reached the farther end of the field, turned the plow on 
its edge and swung round to begin another furrow. It was the 
left-hand plow of the Middle West. Joe had heard that in the 
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Far West they turned the furrow to the right. Queer! This 
recollection came to him idly, but it turned his thoughts westward. 

Halfway back along the new furrow, he stopped to clean the 
choked plow. It was an obsolete implement and wouldn't scour, 
but Jared Wetherbee would not invest in new things as long as 
the old ones would do the business somehow. Land was old 
Jared’s obsession; more land. 

Joe glanced across the level cornfields toward the village of 
Shady Pine, sprawled along the landscape where the railroad 
crossed the country road. Shady Pine! For the first time in 
his life the incongruity of the name struck him. What an im- 
agination must have been possessed by the old-timer that had 
named that town! The oldest inhabitant never had seen a pine 
tree in all his life! 
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Joe took off his straw hat and 
scraped the sweat from his fore- 
head. He was a tall, rawboned 
boy with freckles about his eyes. 
The eyes were gray, with the 
trick of changing expression as 
he thought. Just now they were 
wistful, and held the look of one 
who sees visions. His boyish 
lips were wistful too. Pine 
trees! Great wooded mountains 
and streams of water rushing 
down mysterious slopes. . 

Coming up the furrow was a 
blackbird, industriously seeking 
any worms that Joe’s plow 
might have made homeless. A 
big, hungry grackle. The sun 
glinted on his iridescent shoul- 
ders and his sleek, blue-black 
head. He hopped upon a clod 
and waited patiently for Joe to 
go on and discover more worms. 
wings wide, panting miserably. 

“Old-timer,” said Joe, his wistful lips curving 
to a grin as he regarded the disgusted grackle, 

“I hate to hurt your feelin’s, but really you're 
an awful fool! Why don’t you hop into the air and light out 
for a cool place?” 

As though he had understood and acted upon the suggestion, 
the grackle uttered a short, excited squawk, sprang from his sun- 
baked clod and flew away, into the west. Joe watched the bird 
until it was out of sight, his eyes wistful again. 

“T treated that bird wrong,” he thought. “He can take a hint, 
anyway!” He slapped the reins upon the sweaty backs of his 
team and started on. Once more arose the dust-cloud, mingling 
with the salt smell of sweat and the crickety squeaking of worn 
leather. 


He held his 


And slow the plowman, on his stolid way— 


The lines continued to run through Joe’s head all the rest of 
the afternoon, together with the picture of the blackbird, flying 
west. They were still in his mind at sunset, when he unhitched 
the horses and started driving them homeward. 

He was a hired man. As he realized this, he straightened in- 
voluntarily and tried to lift the heavy plow-shoes out of the 
habitual plodding plowman’s step. Sure he was a hired man— 
and he had no future. But it wasn’t his fault, for he had been 
born at Shady Pine and left at infancy to make his own way. He 
was a good boy. Everybody conceded that. Good-looking, too 
—though he didn’t realize it. What he did realize was that he 
was a hired man with no future. Born to the furrow—never 
get out. He had plenty of ambition, but the country was getting 
so thickly populated that unless a young fellow could raise several 
thousand dollars, he could not hope to have a farm of his own. 
What then? He would work for some one else—all his life. 
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It had not occurred to him that she 
would be grown up. “Hello, pard- 
ner!” he greeted her. 


Tim 
He had been a young man once. A young 
But he was an old man 

He would die in the 


He thought of Tim Butcher, working for John Larkin. 


was an old man now. 
hired man. With ambitions, probably. 
now, and tied to the furrow by habit. 
furrow. 

“Let me ride, Joe!’ 

Ray Wetherbee appeared, breathless from her run, her cluster- 
ing brown hair flying cloudlike about her small brown face. To 
the little twelve-year-old tomboy a ride on the sweaty back of 
the drooping old plow-horse meant the end of a perfect day. Joe 
grinned and helped her up, where she clung to the hames and dug 
imaginary spurs into the reeking barrel of her phlegmatic old 
mount. “Whee!” she yelled, and looked round, laughing. Joe 
laughed back at her, for he and little Ray were great friends. 
“Ride him, cowboy!” he bawled, entering into the spirit of the 
occasion. “Scratch him, pardner!” 

“Yip, yip!” shrilled Ray and swung an imaginary rope about 
her flying hair, brown at the roots, tow-colored at the ends where 
it mingled with the sun. The dramatic moment enlarged, and 
she began singing— 


“Oh, give me a home where the buffalo roam, 
And the deer and the antelope pla-a-ay—” 








And again Joe’s mind was following the blackbird west. Green 
hills and rushing water—and room! Plenty of room! Outwardly, 
he was a tired young hired man, trudging home to supper. Within, 
he was a tumult of longing for a land where space meant nothing 
and a man’s future was in his own hands alone. 


“Home, home on the range, 
Where the deer cnd the antelope pla-a-ay—” 


Ray was singing to herself as they entered the barnyard, her 
brown eyes dreamy and her young thoughts traveling west with 


the old plains song. It was not an inspiring place she now be- 
held: a great barn and a cloud of chickens, a run-down house and 
dilapidated fences. Jared spent little money on these things. 
“Well, here’s the ranch-house, pardner,” said Joe. “Let’s put 
these bucking bronc’s in the corral and go up to the cook-house.” 
He helped Ray from the back of her drooping outlaw, and 
she ran up to the house, still singing: 


“Where never is heard a discouraging word, 
And the skies are not cloudy all day.” 


It was dark when Joe sat down at the supper-table, and the 
meal was over before Jared Wetherbee spoke. He was a stony- 


faced man with a sparse beard 
and lips that fitted closely to- 
gether like a visc. “Well, Joe,” 
he seid, “it’s the end of the 
month.” He counted out a thin 
packet of bills, counted them 
twice and shoved them reluctant- 
ly across the table. 

“I been thinkin’,” he said, “and 
seems to me I been payin’ you 
too much, you bein’ just a boy 

yet. I reckon I'll cut your wages five dollars 
a month after this.” 

There was a short silence. From the next 
room came the slow ticking of the old cuckoo 
clock. Across the table Ray watched Joe with 
friendly concern in her brown eyes. It was Jusi- 
ness, of course, but in some vague way it struck 
him that the thing was mean and _ sordid. 
“Haven’t I been doin’ a man’s work, Mr. Wether- 
bee?” he asked. 

“Well,” Jared conceded grudgingly, “I aint 
denyin’ that you’re a good worker, but that aint 
the point. The point is this: you’re only eigh- 
teen years old; it aint right that a boy should 
dray. a growed man’s wages. You aint obliged 

to take it,” he hinted largely; “Tim Butcher wants a place, 
bad. John Larkin’s lettin’ him go at the end of the month.” 

Again Joe’s glance went across the table and met Ray’s dis- 
tressed eyes. Beneath his mortification a dull resentment began 
to smolder. “I—I guess we'll let Tim have the job,” he said, 
and got up from the table. 

“You better think it over,” suggested Jared. “Jobs are scurce. 
Especially good steady jobs like this one. You got to re- 
member that stickin’ to a thing is what brings success in the 
long run.” 

Again Joe thought of old Tim Butcher. 
hired man—and he had stuck to it. .... By the time Joe had 
reached the barn his mind wa. quite made up. In his sleeping 
quarters back of the harness-room he packed his suitcase and 
strapped it. From beneath a loose board in the floor he drew 
out his savings and bestowed them carefully in an inside pocket, 
blew out the light and went back to the house to take his leave. 
Jared was still pessimistic regarding the step Joe was about to 
take. 

“VYou’re makin’ a serious mistake,” he insisted, “leavin’ a good 
job like this. That’s the trouble with the present generation— 
jumpin’ from one thing to another. No ambition, no persever- 
ance! A rollin’ stone gathers no moss.” 

Joe did not attempt to argue the point. He said good-by to 
Mrs. Wetherbee, a worn, tired-out woman from whom hard work 
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Tim had started as a 
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had driven all freshness. Hopelessness spoke in her habitually 


plaintive voice. ; 

“Good-by, Joe,” she said wistfully. “Good luck! 
a good boy. We're goin’ to miss you, Joe.” 

“Where's Ray?” 

“Outside somewheres,” said Mrs. Wetherbee. 
sence supper.” 

“Well, tell her good-by for me.” 

Joe went out and hesitated, looking about him. He did not 
like to leave without saying good-by to Ray. But she was no- 
where in sight, and he started down the path. At the front gate 
he found her sitting on the fence in the moonlight. “Well, good- 
by, pardner,” he said, and shook the small hand. It clung to his. 

“You really leaving, Joe?” asked Ray tremulously. 

“Ves,” he told her. “I’ve plowed my last furrow, pardner. I'll 
never be a hired man again.” 

“Where you goin’, Joe?” 

“West,” said Joe. “To be a cowboy!” He laughed, and Ray 
laughed with him,, though quaveringly. She knew of course that 
Joe was only joking. The clustering hair fell about her face, half 
hiding it and the traces of tears. Joe shook her hand once more. 

“Good-by, pardner,” he said huskily, and kissed her. Then he 
started off down the road, the light dust fluffing up in gray splashes 
at every fall of his heavy plow-shoes. He looked back. The 
small figure still sat upon the fence, and he knew that Ray was 
crying. There was a strange ache in his breast as he trudged on. 
Crickets sang in the dusty ragweed along the roadside. A bat 
fluttered back and forth, and a blundering beetle zoomed past 
his head. Hanging bright and clean in the west was a shining new 
moon. 


You been 


“IT aint seen her 


WHEN Joe Haley came back to Shady Pine, Old Sam Libby 
was at the station, and he hadn't changed a particle for all 
six years had passed. He came stumping across the splintery 
platform and grinned: 

“Well, well, well!” he said. 
Joe?” 

“Out in California,” Joe replied, and shook hands. He was 
tremendously glad to see Sam Libby. “Say, I'll ride up to the 
hotel with you,” he proposed. 

“Stayin’ for good?” Sam asked as. he climbed into the rickety 
express wagon and gathered up the reins. Joe shook his head. 

“Only a couple of weeks. Got to get back to my ranch. Just 
thought I’d come back and see how Shady Pine was getting along. 
How’s everything out at the Wetherbee place?” 

“*Bout the same.” Libby whacked the rump of the indifferent 
old horse, and they jogged on up the road. “He’s got Tim Butcher 
workin’ for him now. And Johnny Pierce. Mis’ Wetherbee, she 
died two years ago come September.” 

Joe was sorry, for the poor woman had been kind to him. 
“Say, that’s too bad!” he said. 

Sam Libby spat over the wheel. ‘“Mebbe,” he said. “One 
thing, though—she’s gettin’ her some rest now. Never got much 
while she was alive.” 

Joe left his suitcase at the hotel and went out into the street 
to meet old friends. He had a tremendous time for a few hours, 
and then somehow or another things began to pall on him. Every- 
body was glad to see him. Everybody said: “Well, well, well!” 
and asked him how long he was going to stay. When the after- 
noon was over and he sat on the edge of his bed, the truth came 
to him. He was tired of the place already! His visit was a 
failure! 

He sought to analyze the matter. Meeting old friends the first 
few minutes had been most satisfactory. But after the greet- 
ings they seemed somehow to drift away from him, and a great, 
invisible wall arose between. Something within him knew that 
he never could break through that wall. 

After a while the reason appeared to him. They were the 
same—but he was not! He had struggled out of the web of habit 
and gone to a new world, a world to which they could never 
follow him, even in their speech. They had been born and raised 
in an environment that was too strong for them. Life had drawn 
a narrow circle about them and none had the vision to dare in- 
vestigate what lay beyond the circle. 

“I wish I hadn’t come!” Joe sighed as he lay staring at the 
darkened ceiling. “This aint home any more. I don’t belong. 
Everybody’s the same, and I like ’em—but all the same, I’m a 
stranger! Yes sir, a stranger in my old home town!” 

Before he went to sleep, he had definitely made up his mind 
to go back to the West by tomorrow’s night train. Next morn- 
ing he idled about, killing time, impatient for the day to end. 


“Where you been all this time, 


The Furrow 


His West was calling him. The day was a century long, and 
before ten o'clock it occurred to him to go out to the Wetherbee 
place and see the old clods and give that long hot furrow the 
laugh before he left Shady Pine forever. 

The Wetherbee place hadn’t changed, either. Joe went up the 
path and knocked. While he waited, he looked about him—and 
it might have been day before yesterday! Same neglected fences, 
same cloud of chickens. Across the road John Larkin’s unpainted 
house looked the same as ever. From somewhere inside it came a 
strident voice. Mrs. Larkin was giving John a dressing down! 
Same old termagant, thought Joe, and felt sorry for poor over- 
worked John Larkin, tied for life to a shrew. 

At his second knock light, quick steps sounded inside, and a 
girl opened the door—a small girl with alert brown eyes and a 
mass of clustering hair. There was flour all over her bare arms, 
and a smudge of it was on her nose. 

All these details Joe gathered in that first astounded glance. 
Amazingly, it had not occurred to him that she would now be 
grown up! “Hello, pardner!” he greeted her. 

“Joe!” cried Ray, and laughed. “I knew you'd come back! I 
always knew you’d come back sometime, Joe!” 


FOR the first time during his brief visit Joe Haley had found 

an old friend who seemed to understand him exactly. Nor 
did any wall rear itself between them, even after they had chat- 
tered excitedly for nearly a whole hour. Indeed, at the end of 
the hour they were only just getting nicely started. Eleven 
o’clock came, and Joe went out into the kitchen and helped get 
dinner. Old Jared Wetherbee came in at noon, but they did not 
notice him. For several minutes he stood on the porch, peering 
through the kitchen door. There was no expression in his cold, 


blue-gray eye, and one rough hand scraped his hard chin slowly 
Joe saw him presently and greeted him, if un- 


and reflectively. 
comfortably. 

“Call the boys in, Daddy,” said Ray. Her face was flushed, 
and her eyes like stars. ‘“Dinner’s ready.” 

The hired men entered and sat down at the table: Old Tim 
Butcher, bent and shambling with his years at the plow; Johnny 
Pierce taciturn, his black hair plastered down over his forehead. 
Both men ate in silence, their eyes upon their plates. They 
finished quickly, got up and left the table with no words. Jared 
broke the uneasy silence. 

“Figurin’ to stay here for good?” he asked. 

“Oh, no,” said Joe. “Just a little visit.” 

Jared said nothing more for several minutes. Then: “Thought 
maybe you'd got enough of it, livin’ out there in the wilderness. 
Had an idea you’d prob’ly sowed all your wild oats and come 
home to settle down.” 

Resentment glowed in Joe’s breast at hearing his West alluded 
to as a wilderness. “No sir,” he said. “I’m a Californian now. 
I'll never come back to Shady Pine to live.” 

Another silence, while Jared rubbed his chin, his inscrutable 
eyes traveling briefly from Joe to Ray. Then they went out the 
window. “Can’t always tell,” he observed. “Feller can’t be sure 
of anything. Not in this life. You'll prob’ly change your mind.” 

This time Joe laughed outright at the absurdity of the idea. 
“There isn’t any worldly inducement that could make me come 
back to Shady Pine to stay!” he repeated positively. “Only way 
would be to tie me by the leg and anchor me to something I 
couldn’t pull up by the roots!” 

Jared shoved his plate away. 
he asked casually. 

Joe glanced across the table and met Ray’s eyes. They were 
eager and luminous. Just so had she looked across at him in 
the old days when he was a hired man and she was his loyal 
pardrer. Something he did not understand awoke in a hitherto 
unknown corner of his heart and combated that part of him that 
was crying impatiently to be gone. “Well,” he said, “I haven’t 
decided. A week or two, prob’ly.” 

Jared scraped back his chair and left the dining-room, his face 
as stony as ever. Joe helped wash the dishes. It was late in the 
afternoon when he reluctantly left. 

“You'll come out again soon, wont you, Joe?” asked Ray. 

“Sure!” said Joe promptly. “Say, I’ll bring a flivver tomorrow 
evening, and we'll go riding. ‘Tomorrow’s Sunday. We'll go 
over to church at Campbell’s Corners.” 


“When you think of goin’ back?” 


OE evidenced no disposition to hurry back West. Seldom a 

day passed that did not see him out at the Wetherbee place; 
and even after three weeks, he and Ray had not in any degree 
exhausted their topics of conversation. 





“You better hurry up, Bob,” said Joe. 


Old Jared Wetherbee spoke little. But now and then he 
watched the eager young people, scraping a reflective hand along 
his hard chin. No one ever knew what Jared Wetherbee was 
thinking. 

“You want to remember we got to have supper on time today, 
Ray,” he said one afternoon as he passed them on the back porch, 
going to the barn. “You been gettin’ a little careless lately, seems 
to me.” 

He went on to the barn, and Joe boiled inwardly. 


He glanced 
at Ray, sitting flushed and mortified, her hands lying open in 
her-lap. He looked at the small hands. They were calloused and 


rough. “Don’t he treat you right, pardner?” he asked. 
Ray smiled faintly. “Oh, yes,” she said slowly, “in his way. 
He’s. so ambitious that he can’t think of much but getting on.” 


“It’s four miles home, aad you got to walk.” 


“Land?” suggested Joe, and Ray nodded. “Yes. He bought 
another forty last year. Just got it paid for. Now he’s trying 
to figure a way to buy John Larkin’s forty, across the road.” 

Joe understood. Jared Wetherbee was land-hungry. Jared 
could understand the expediency of hiring help to work his land 
but he would have considered it a crime to furnish help in 
the house for Ray 

“Doesn’t he ever. give you any money,” asked Joe, “for 
yourself?” 

“Oh—yes,” Ray admitted. “Now and then he gives me a pig 
or a calf to raise. But after it’s grown up, he forgets it’s mine 
and sells it.” 

“And keeps the money?” asked Joe indignantly. Ray nodded, 
avoiding Joe’s understanding eyes. (Continued on page 140) 
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ome lown 


by Rupert Hughes 


Apr ER the entry of the United States into the 


Illustrated by Will Foster 


Great War, Rupert Hughes, with the rank of 


major, functioned to very high purpose in the 
Department of Military Intelligence in Wash- 


The Story So Far: 

OR years Ben Webb had been the mainstay of his 

family—almost, indeed, ever since his mother had 
been widowed by the murder of his father, an attorney. 
And all through these years Ben w-s working as a me- 
chanic in the Mississippi River town of Carthage, he 
had from afar worshiped Odalea Lail, who had been a 
flower-girl at a wedding he’d attended the day his father 
was shot. And one fall opportunity came to Ben Webb 
—strangely. 

For Ben was summoned to mend the run-down Lail furnace, 
and while seeking to make life more comfortable for his adored 
Odalea, he hit upon a device for automatic water-heating that 
seemed likely to win him fortune. Odalea rewarded his success- 
ful experiment in her own house by going buggy-riding with him 
in the accepted form which the automobile was just beginning 
to displace. Over the bridge and along the river they drove; and 
when after a picnic supper at sunset, Ben took her in his arms 
and kissed her, she did not protest too much. 

Yet on the homeward drive they each began to realize the ob- 
stacles: Oda'ea the horror of her family at a match with the 
lowly plumber; Ben the duty he owed to his widowed mother 
and to the younger children—how could he support two house- 
holds? And when they reached home, each encountered lively 
demonstrations of thc situation—Odalea a mother and father and 
her dominant aunt Mrs. Budlong, the social arbiter of Carthage, 
sitting up wrathfully to greet her. 

For two great pieces of news had come to Carthage that day: 
the railroad was to build its shop there and send in many work- 
men, along with an office force of attractive young Easterners; 
and the dam across the river, which with its power-plant had long 
been the hope of the town (especially of Odalea’s father, who had 
plunged in real estate), again promised to become a fact. 

For once, some measure of realization followed close on 
prophecy: the shops were built; the Easterners came; the town 
boomed. Ben was almost too busy earning money—to send his 
younger brother Guido to college, and to procure training for his 
sister Petunia’s wonderful voice—to mourn the Odalea he had 
felt in duty bound to forsake. And Odalea was almost too much 
taken up with the attentions of young Mr. Bleecker of New York, 
to weep for Ben. Yet the railroad shops and the young East- 
erners departed almost as suddenly as they had come: a Napoleon 
of finance had gobbled the road and consolidated it with another. 

A time of doldrums followed for Carthage and for Odalea—for 
young Bleecker was one of the first to go, and he did not come 
back again. And then at last action began on the dam in earnest 
and brought a new group of interesting strangers to Carthage. 
Chief among them was Ian Craigie, the great engineer; a lucky 
chance made kim acquainted with Ben Webb and his mechanical 
talents; and the upshot of the matter was a real chance for Ben 
with a job on the dam under Craigie. 
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ington until after the close of hostilities. 
of his great success in that extremely important 
work, he ° 
and restcved to active duty for a month of spe- 
cial intensive training “n the Army War College. 


Because 


as recently summoned to Washington 


To Odalea the coming of the dam brought a new twist of 
fortune in the form of a new lover—an attractive engineer named 
Tom Merrick. But a strange devil of jealousy dwelt untamed in 
Merrick’s soul and soon rendered Odalea’s friendship with him 
difficult—even impossible. For one day while she was walking 
with Merrick they met Ben Webb; and Merrick forced her to 
cut Ben to avoid the ugly scene which threatened. (The story 
continues in detail: ) 


‘THE crimes people commit for us, we forgive easily; the crimes 

they commit against us, not so casily; but it is hard to 
forgive them the mean little things they make us commit, and the 
ugly moods they put us in. 

Nothing that Odalea could remember ever doing, shamed her 
so much in her own heart as the snubbing of Ben Webb and 
his mother. If they had been a duke dnd 2 dowager duchess, 
there would have been something heroic about it, but to cut a 
mechanic and an old widow! 

And she had stooped to the atrocity under the pressure of her 
lover, who had threatened to cut Ben Webb’s heart out if Odalea 
spoke to him. Of course, he would hardly have gone so far as 
that, but he might have made a scene. 

Under the persistent tyranny of Tom Merrick’s inescapable 
courtship, Odalea was growing so shy, so timid of conspicuous- 
ness, that the mere prospect of a rumpus on the sidewalk of Main 
Street appalled her. Her influence on Merrick was as unfortunate 
as his on her. The inaccessibility of her heart drove him to 
desperation. He had conquered mechanical obstacles by refusing 
to be defeated, and he would not give up Odalea. The more she 
denied herself to him, the more he insisted. The brilliant engi- 
neer was so rattlepated as a suitor, that he felt he had scored 
his first substantial victory when he coerced her into insulting a 
man she had been fond of once. He little knew how much 
ground he had lost, for now she realized that the man she had 
felt sorry for as a lovesick genius was really an insatiable despot. 

As they walked homeward after the encounter with the Webbs, 
Tom kept murmuring: ‘Now I know you care for me a little! 
Now I know that if you ever loved Ben Webb, you’ve got over it, 
for you showed him just where he stands!” 

He could not see that Odalea was smitten with remorse and 
could not trust herself to protest lest she re-explode that TNT 
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Merrick confronted Odalea and Parrish with frenzy. 


temper of his. She simply nodded, and smiled the peculiar 
smile that women use on such occasions: it is one of their 
sweetest smiles, but there is a little twist to it that says to the 
observant: 

“T'll admit anything to keep you quiet till I can get you alone 
where I can tell you what I really think of you!” 

All the way home her heart was aching with rage at herself 
and at Tom Merrick; and as soon as they were inside her house, 
and he put his arms about her in the assurance of full possession 
at last, she slapped them away sharply and said: 

“You have made me do the lowest, most caddish thing I ever 
did. And I don’t like you any the better for making me despise 
myself!” 


Merrick was aghast. He lashed out: 


Parrish said: 


“Hello, Merrick. The ice is going out. We're called for.” 


“So you do love Ben Webb after all!” 
“Oh, Lord, can’t you see anything at all? 


What has love or 
Ben Webb got to do with it? Ben wouldn’t much mind what I 
did to him. He’s so meek that he couldn’t imagine anybody 
owing him anything. But his mother—you made me snub his 
mother! He’ll never forgive me for that, and he oughtn’t to.” 

“Why should you care whether he forgives you or not? And 
his old mother—are her feelings any more important than mine? 
You think less of hurting my feelings than of offending an old 
woman who—what did that woman ever do for you that she’s 
so much?” 

“Nothing! If I had never met her at all, the insult would have 
been worse. For it’s unpardonable to slap a stranger in the face. 
And you might as well understand, once for all, that if going 
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Odalea was in no hospitable mood for masterful knights, and after Mrs. Budlong had introduced 


with you means that I’ve got to insult people who never harmed 
me—well, I don’t go with you any more, that’s all.” 

“So! So that’s the way you feel about it! I see through it 
now! It’s not Webb’s mother you're thinking of at all! It’s 
Ben Webb himself. You can’t bear to offend him. You do 
love him!” 

“Oh, you make me sick!” 

The language was most unliterary but it was literal. It was 
her first rebellion against his control of her time and the love 
he felt sure he was gaining. He grew maniacal: “Tell me! 
Look me in the eyes and tell me: do you love Ben Webb or 
don’t you?” 

“No, of course not. But you just make me give him one 
more cruel stab like that, and I will! And I'll hate you!” 
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“Oh, you will? 
Say it! Say it!” 

“For the Lord’s sake, Tom, don’t! I thought you were a 
man of brains and experience—I thought only women could be 
as little as you are. Quit it!” 

“Quit it? Tl show you how I'll quit it! You’ve taught me 
one thing. I always suspected it. Now I know. You really 
love Ben Webb. You've only tolerated me to make him jealous. 
You only cut him to see if he would get mad and come back to 
you. And when he didn’t, you blame me. Well, I'll give you 
something to blame me for! I'll give you something to hate 
me for. You may not feel so funny when I get through with 
him.” 

Odalea paid Ben an unconscious tribute when she laughed at 


You hate me already! 


You mean you do! 








him, she retreated a step or two. 


the mere thought of Tom Merrick’s being able to hurt him: 

“You wont do him any harm.” 

“No? You wait and see.” 

“Better not go too near him. He’s a demon in a fight.” 

“Oh, he is, is he? You think nobody can whip your hero, eh? 
Huh! Hah! I don’t intend to dirty my hands on the mucker; 
I'll just shoot him down like a dog.” 

“Don’t be silly! They’d string you up like another one.” 

“Humph! They'll never hang me! When I’ve killed Ben 
Webb, I'll kill myself. And then you can be really proud of 
what you have driven me to. For it’s all your fault. You 
made me love you. You let me love you. You won my heart 
-— you want to make a fool of me! But you can’t get away 
with it.” 


But this fugacity gave her the final charm in the eyes of the man. 


She stared at him in a paralysis of wonder, with the peculiar 
dismay of a child new to the disappointments of the world. In 
her dreams, love had been an altogether beautiful thing, noble, 


exalted and exalting, a readmission to the lost paradise. But in 
reality it was evidently a descent to the cheapest and most sordid 
of conflicts. 

Ben Webb had brought idealism into her life. For all his 
awkwardness, he had given her the thrill of reverence; he had re- 
joiced to give her the most wonderful of bathtubs for her beauty; 
he had been tremulous with ecstasy in her presence, and when 
he was hurt, he had kept his pain to himself. 

Evert Bleecker had given her laughter, flattery and the prom- 
ise of luxury. But Tom Merrick tortured himself and her with 
quarrels over nothings, with jealousies and suspicions of future 
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jealousies, with in- 
quisitions as to her 
slightest whims. 
What was the fu- 
ture of such an af- 
fair? If courtship 
were inferno, what 
would marriage be? 
She had known girls 
who had wrangled 
with their fellows 
and made their 
wooing-time a time 
of ugly disputes, yet 
had gone on and 
married, with the 
inevitable result 
that wedlock was 
the union of two 
Kilkenny cats tied 
by the tails and 
thrown over a 
clothes-line. 

Was her life to 
be one of those? 
No! She must rid 
herself of Tom 
Merrick. Yet she 
was afraid to break 
with him, lest some 
horrible tragedy re- 
sult 

He amazed her 
by his bloodcurdling 
silliness, his puerile 
spasms of blind 
rage. Still, she 
knew that silly peo- 
ple could commit 
crimes no less ghast- 
ly for being idiotic 
To reason with the 
unreasoning was a 
waste of time, un- 
less one used insane 
logic. To refuse to 
reason with a ma- 
niac in his own way 
was to be as insane 
as he, and responsi- 
ble for anything his 
irresponsible soul 
might do. 

To risk Ben’s life 
or an attack on it, 
to risk even the 
safety of this poor 
love-imbecile by 
launching him against Ben Webb, to risk at the least a disgusting 
scandal—that was what it meant for Odalea to consult her self- 
respect and order Tom Merrick out of her house. 

The peril was too great, the sacrifice too little. She took her- 
self under control, and with a mighty effort mimicked a laugh 
that any sane person would have recognized as wonderfully bad 
acting. And she played an amateurish scene to a mad audience 

“You were right, Tom—except in one thing. I wasn’t trying 
to see how jealous I could make Ben Webb, but how jealous I 
could make you. We women are like that. We've always been 
You ought to know by this time that I love to tease you just 
to make you flare up.” 

This confession delighted him. He cried: 

“You love me? You mean it?” 
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‘Weil, what do you think about it?” 


He thought it was glorious. And when she dodged him and 
ran upstairs, he rejoiced that only her timidity kept her from 
his arms. He went away laughing and triumphant 

As soon as she heard him leave the house, Odalea went to her 
room, and hated him, herself and the world. 

They say that the greatest inventions are those that look the 
simplest, easiest and most obvious after they are invented. This 
is true of the wisest solutions of the riddles of conduct. The 
plain, frank, direct thing to do is the thing that only geniuses 
can discover and only heroes achieve. 

Odalea was genius enough to realize that all she had to do to 
square herself with Ben and his mother was to go to them and 
tell the truth. That was the simple solution of the whole mat- 
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ter, and Odalea knew it. But she simply could not do it. She 
could only hate herself a little more for her cowardice and think 
more tenderly than ever of Ben. 

That was more than Ben could do for her. For the first time 
since his boyhood days he was bitter against Odalea. The early 
snubs and rebukes he had had from her when he was a ferocious 
boy, fighting everybody and paying remote courtship to her, and 
all the later indifference and neglect, had only endeared her to 
him. But now— 

Odalea had read Ben aright. If she had simply ignored his 
own greeting, he would have suffered pangs but meekly accepted 
them. He could not see that Odalea was under any obligation 
to be even polite to him if she did not want to. But to snub 
his mother! Nobody on earth had a right to do that. Nobody 
on earth was good enough to slight his mother. 

He could not resent it openly, for that would add to his 
mother’s humiliation, but he could resent it in the dark of his 
heart. He could decide, because of it, that the divine Odalea 
was only a nasty little cat like the majority of her sex. He 
could take a vow of eternal bachelorhood. 
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He maundered on: 
“I wouldn't mind 
having a girl like 
that for a wife.” 


Fortunately for 
him, he had a field 
of labor calling him. 
He was to be one 
of the builders of 
the immortal dam. 
The dam would last 
a thousand years, 
but the building of 
it would take less 
than a_ thousand 
days, and after it 
was finishec. there 
would still be a liv- 
ing to earn. He de- 
cided not to give up 
his machine-shop, 
but to leave the 
conduct of it to his 
partner Jake At 
night he would go 
to the shop and talk 
things over, solve 
problems, and lend 
a hand at the grow- 
ing accounts. The 
days were all for 
the dam. 

He was up so 
early in the winter 
mornings that he 
ate his breakfast by 
gaslight, talking 
tis mother as 
gobbled his food. A 
quick kiss, and he 
was dashing out of 
the house, munch- 
ing as he ran. His 
car sputtered and 
refused on account 

of the cold, but by and by it would begin to buck like a con- 
sumptive bronco, then with a sudden bolt run away, coughing 
its radiator almost off. Down the long, slippery hill it would 
coast to the river-shore, where it seemed that a cataclysm had 
shattered the time-smoothed haunts of the river and piled con- 
fusion upon the borders of the old canal. 

Here in the shrewd air where hundreds of men were gathering 
to their task, Ben would breathe deep of opportunity, and thank 
God for toil as an escape from the fretful wiles of love. He 
could not conquer that little woman called Odalea, but he could 
help to whip the Granddaddy of All Waters. 


Chapter Thirty 


F, in the quiet reaches of the moon, a man from the earth had 

suddenly appeared, surveyed the sterile realm, and said: “I 

will change the face of things and turn this waste to industry!” 

he could hardly have seemed more alien or audacious than Ian 

Craigie when he arrived in Carthage (Continued on page 15+) 
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fival 


By Stephen French Whitman 


From the threads of medieval 


Illustrated by 


Everett Shinn 


magic that are still preserved 


to us Mr. Whitman writes here 
an extraordinary story of the 
supernatural, against the back- 
ground of Florence, in whose 
ancient streets he has wan- 
dered much, encountering on 
sodden nights, perhaps, ghost 
figures from those far, ancient 
days when all that was ter- 
rible, no less than all that was 


glorious, came out of Florence. 


Hé told me this story in the smoking- 
room the last night out from New 
York. 

It was long after midnight. The stew- 
ards had locked the bar; all the other 
passengers had gone to bed. We two, in 
a corner under the only light left burning, 
talked on while the ship rolled heavily and 
rain lashed against the windows. 

I was sorry that he had kept to himself 
till now, that we had become acquainted 
only when the voyage was ending. He had 
been everywhere, had seen nearly every- 
thing. He possessed an interesting, mock- 
ing point of view, a lazy wit, a fund of 
sophisticated and sometimes Rabelaisian 
comment. Beneath all this, one could 
see that he had a passion for beauty, both in art and life. 

One affection that we had in common was Italy—and in partic- 
ular, Florence. 

His appearance and manner were less American than cosmo- 
politan. His yellowish, aquiline, sensitive face wore a look of 
restless intelligence and malice. Now and then, from under his 
full eyelids, he gave me a curious look of speculation. Then he 
fell into a dreamy state, which ended in some monologue replete 
with interest. 

We had on board a celebrated Englishman devoted to spiritism. 
This circumstance brought us to the subject of mediumship. My 
companion looked as if he were going to make a devastating re- 
mark; but he hesitated, closed his eyes, and once more relapsed 
into a reverie. Presently, with one of his swift, peculiar glances, 
he asked me: 

“What's your idea about that sort of thing?” 

“I don’t believe in it.” 

He considered this declaration without stirring a muscle, but 
with an effect of a sudden, profound activity of mind. His 
slightly jaundiced eyes, all at once alive and keen, darted specu- 
lative glances all about me, then veiled themselves again. The 
ship plunged along with a rhythmic creaking of woodwork, to 
the rising howl of the wind. It was blowing up a gale. 

My acquaintance, with a refreshed and elated expression, as 
if he had waked from a nap with some more ‘interesting thoughts, 
informed me: 

“I’m going to tell you an experience of mine.” 

He related the following tale: 


I WAS passing through Florence (he began) after many years 

of absence. That city was at its worst just then, for the 
winter rains had set in—and you know what they do to the place. 
Cold winds rushed through the narrow streets, which were filled 
with sticky mud. The swollen river foamed high under the 
bridges. Those antique palace-facades, those inspired monuments 
and fountains which pleasure us so much, gleamed somberly be- 
hind patches of early lamplight that seemed to be shrouded in 
folds of beaded gauze. In Via Tornabuoni the cabmen were 
cowering under their big umbrellas. The beggars had disappeared, 
and a few pedestrians, hurrying along the footpath, popped into 
the tea-rooms. 
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A lonely business, as you're well aware, 
returning to a place from which all the 
old companions have departed! Surely 
one or two of that little coterie had re- 
mained, or else had returned? But how 
the devil to find them? 

Perhaps, because in another moment I 
was to encounter him, I thought of Nicho- 
las Tyndale. Did you ever know him? 
Perhaps it’s as well you didn’t. 

Even in the days of our youth he had 
been queer, our handsome, unamiable brute 
of a Nicholas, who could conquer the fenc- 
ing master in Via della Spada, and then 
bend horseshoes with those hands that held 
the foil so lightly. A huge, moody, black- 
browed fellow, was our Nicholas. 

Despite his strength, he was always a morbid wretch. His 
hobby was the occult. It was said that he had dabbled in black 
magic. He even rejoiced in the friendship of a witch—perhaps 
you know that there were still witches of a sort in Florence 
twenty years ago; and that handsome and subtle woman undoubt- 
edly gave him a good deal of peculiar information. At any rate, 
he had from somebody that trick of fascination which is one of 
the specialties of witches the world over. I mean to say, he 
could make people do what he wanted them to do. I could tell 
you—no, I wont. This tale that I’m giving you is quite enough 
for one night! 

Once, fixing me with his black eyes, on a street-corner under 
the feeble light of a shrine, he confessed to me: 

“I shall know and do things that no other man has ever known 
or done—plunge myself into depths of knowledge and experience 
that would make your flesh creep, old boy.” 

However, many years were to pass before Nicholas Tyndale 
was to “make my flesh creep.” 

All at once, for some reason, he had abandoned his pursuit of 
the occult. His rare books on the magical arts were missing from 
their shelves. He ceased to vanish on mysterious adventures into 
the alleyways of Florence. Thoughtful and grave, as if some- 
thing disagreeable had occurred, he attached himself to his friends 
like a man who can no longer endure solitude. I think he paid 
no more visits even to his charming witch in Via Santa Reparata. 
Then his father died, leaving him a fortune, and he disappeared. 

“What became of him?” I wondered, as I walked up Via 
Tornabuoni in the rainy dusk, that night of my return. 

Before me a tall, emaciated figure loomed up under an um- 
brella. A ray of light glided over a haggard visage, waxlike in 
its pallor. It was the black mustache and pointed beard that 
kept me for an instant from recognizing him. 

“Nicholas!” I exclaimed, catching him by the arm as he was 
passing. 

He started violently. 

When he had realized that it was I, he looked a bit dismayed. 
From his manner, his vague talk, his persistence in that spot amid 
the downpour, I understood that he did not wish to take me 
home with him. He had never been a cordial or sympathetic 
person; I told myself merely that time hadn’t improved him. 
Still, there was something furtive about his manner. “What’s 








Everywhere on the gilded tables and cabinets precious objects were scattered. . Ina comer, on a yellow sofa, sat a woman. 
he been up to?” I pondered, again narrowly inspecting his “I’m quite well,” he growled. 
ghastly face. If I'd thought he possessed the rudiments of a I gathered that he had been back in Florence for nearly a 
conscience, I should have said that some horrible remorse was year. He admitted at last: 
riding him to death. “I’m there, on the third floor. Or as they say here, the second.” 
“How’s your health?” I hinted. “You look as if you’d been He pointed across the street toward a brown Renaissance palace 
losing a little sleep.” Possibly you know it—the Palazzo Casanera. It has a bad his- 
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I saw her vividly, 
like a living wom- 
an slightly blurred 


in outline. 


tory; but I doubt that it 
saw in the past anything 
as peculiar as what I 
was to see behind its 
rugged old walls 
“You must drop in 
some time,” he added, 
with a considerable ef- 
fort. “Better telephone 
first, so that I can be 
sure to be there.” 
“Thanks,” I said 
rather dryly. “Maybe 
on my return from 
Rome. I’m going there 
tomorrow.” 
He appeared relieved. 
We walked on a few 
steps together. Before 
a shop-window I got a 
still better look at him. 
His drawn face, his 
sunken eyes with their 
haunted look, the 
twitching of a muscle in 
his cheek, strengthened 
my suspicions. Yes, 
Nicholas had some se- 
cret that was wrecking 
him. Of course, I 
wanted to know it. 
We parted in a 
strained way. I returned 
to the hotel. To my 
great surprise, while I 
was dressing for a lonely 
dinner downstairs, a 
chasseur brought me a 
note from Nicholas— 
something like this: 
“Forgive me, old fel- 
low, for my _ uninten- 
tional rudeness. I was 
feeling awfully out of 
sorts when I ran into 
you. Please drop in for 
a bit of dinner tonight 
Come as early as you 
like.” 
You may be sure that 
I went. 
(The story-teller 
paused to assure himself: ‘This doesn’t bore you, I hope?” 
(“Far from it. Hope the ship doesn’t sink till you’ve finished.” 
(To a widespread creaking, the liner slowly righted herself, then 
rolled far over in the opposite direction. There was a crash of 
crockery in the bar. Our light grew dim for a moment. My 
companion murmured: 
(“Lots of green faces on the deck tomorrow. Imagine ’em now, 
below!” He smiled, then looked serious, and took up the thread: ) 
I had never been in that old palace before. Perhaps you 
haven’t? Fine marble staircase, the steps worn down by use, 
clear up to the top. Interesting name-plates over the brass bell- 
sockets. All titles, some of them foreign. An excellent address 
A footman in breeches opened the door for me, and a rotund 
little butler ushered me, with a beatific smile, into a drawing- 
room facing on Via Tornabuoni. 
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As I looked about, I reflected that Nicholas Tyndale’s troubles 


were certainly not financial. 

A big chandelier of Venetian glass pendants, furnished with 
thirty or forty electric bulbs, illuminated that room as large 
as a royal apartment. The predominating color, as the decorators 
say, was yellow, like goldenrod. There were yellow Persian rugs 
on the black-and-white marble floor, yellow hangings, spotted 
with unearthly flowers, at the doors and windows, brocade of 
faded yellow on the furniture—period of Louis Fifteenth, and 
genuine, at that. On the walls, I saw a Chardin, a Watteau, a 
Coypel, and a Boucher, among a number of eighteenth century 
paintings. Everywhere on the gilded tables and cabinets precious 
objects were scattered. I discovered later that he had bought 
everything standing on taking over the rooms from their previous 
occupant. I sha’n’t tell you what he paid. Enormous sum. 








While drying my pumps at the fireplace, I heard a rustle behind 
me. In a corner, on a yellow sofa, a woman sat looking at me. 
Her voice slightly hoarse, she said: 


“T am Laura della Fagginola. Good evening.” 
I named myself 
“Yes, I know,” 

measure, she informed me: 

here tonight.” 

Possibly from caution, her voice died quickly away, reedy, 
unstable, a little like the voices of hysterics, but resembling the 
breath. of a sweet, quavering flute. She waved her large fan 
of white feathers to and fro before her lips, as if to dispel that 
admission, 

I went to her, stirred by her sudden secrecy and intimacy, as 
though from the first moment we were allies, conspirators. 


she answered. Still staring as if to take my 
“It was I who got him to ask you 


“He didn’t want me, eh?” 

“No, he didn’t. But I knew that you had formerly been his 
friend—”’ 

I was nearly tempted to tell her that nobody had ever been a 
real friend of his. She read my thought, and amended: 

“At least, enough of a friend—” 

She could not have been much more than twenty-one. Slender, 
long-limbed, in fact beautifully proportioned, like a tall nymph, 
she had a dead-white skin and magnificent sickly eyes of the 
deepest violet hue. Her hair was a rusty blonde, like the hair of 
one of Titian’s women that had faded. Across her nose and under 
her long tawny lashes were sprinkled a few freckles. Her lips 
were nearly colorless: she too seemed to be a prey to some in- 
sidious illness. One could see at a glance that she was well-born, 
that the men of her family for centuries had probably sported 
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titles. About her there 
clung an atmosphere of 
elegance, like a very 
special perfume. 

Why was such a girl as 
this alone in Tyndale’s 
drawing-room, so much at 
home, so deep in his af- 
fairs? 

I needn’t expatiate on 
the admirable sang-froid 
of Donna Laura, who 
wore not even an engage- 
ment ring, yet who sat on 
the vellow sofa as if it 
were her own. I reminded 
myself that Europe was 
filled, nowadays, with /es 
gargonnes — emancipated, 
reckless, living their lives 
indifferent tu opinion, and 
trying, perhaps, to help 
form a_ new state of 
morals. I regretted, 
though, that this fas- 
tidious, fine young woman 
was ignoring convention 
for the sake of a question- 
able brute like Nicholas. 

“You are not a Flor- 
entine, Donna Laura?” 

“I am from Lucca,” she 
said. “Because my fam- 
ily built a house there 
nine hundred years ago. 
Now I live here in Borgo 
San Jacopo, just across 
the river. The house in 
which I live in Borgo San 
Jacopo is only three hun- 
dred years old. It is an 
improvement.” 

She made these remarks 
without any signs of an- 
imation. Closimg her 
eyes, she waved her fan before her small, sculptural bosom. 
Her evening dress, of a modest décolletage, was made of some 
silvery tissue. Her long, slender feet were encased in slippers 
to match. Her sole ornament was a grayish orchid pinned against 
her corsage. Motionless, hardly breathing, she exhaled, despite 
her appearance of illness, a disturbing charm. 

“He ought to be mad about her,” I mused, and maybe felt 
a twinge of that masculine jealousy with which we aren’t credited 
often enough. 

Between waves of her fan she inquired, almost inaudibly: 

“Did you never have the least influence over him? No, I 
fancy it was he who has always had the influence! Still, I hope 
you will plead with him. He’s so much changed for the worse, 
is he not? I mean in appearance.” 

Possibly she knew that it was only in appearance that he could 
change for the worse. 

“How long has he looked as if he’d been buried and dug up?” 

She was startled for a moment, then returned: 

“When I met him, ten months ago, he did not look like that. 
It has come on gradually.” 

“All since you have known him?” 

She opened her eyes wide, and twisting her fan between her 
long white fingers, blurted out: 

“Oh, I assure you it is not from any longing for me that he 
has got himself in this state! In a moment, when he comes in, 
you will see that he does not look at me as a man looks at a 
woman for whom he is wasting away. No, you mustn’t think 
that Niccold and I either are, or have been, anything of that 
sort to each other. If we had been, I shouldn’t hesitate to say 
so.” ; 
“Nevertheless,” I said to myself, “she loves him.” 

The situation was still more interesting. 

“In that case,” I suggested gently, “do you think it’s wise to 
come here alone like this? Outsiders wont understand. This town 
is a hotbed of gossip. Some day you may care—” 

“To marry?” she interjected bitterly. “It is most unlikely. 
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That tall figure was poised on the parapet. 
Donna Laura broke away—rushed to him. . 


There is nobody left except my mother in Lucca; but she and 
I have hardly enough to live on. One doesn’t marry a girl with- 
out a dowry, whose home is a shabby old palace in a town half 
dead from poverty and age. It is true,” she avowed, raising to 
me her deep eyes that were full of irony, “a young man in Lucca 
once told me a dowry didn’t matter. But his parents thought 
otherwise. So I came here to Florence, to forget his cowardice.” 

For a while she brooded over her memories of the young 
Italian who, of course, had obeyed his parents. 

“And then you met Nicholas?” 

“Not at first. He was not yet here. For a while,” she said, 
“T was bitter, indifferent, reckless. I felt that I should never care 
for another man. They began to pursue me; I met them by the 
dozen—and they all had the same idea. I tried to hurt them, 
since one of them had hurt me.” 

She shrugged her shoulders, leaned back amid the cushions, and 
took a cigarette from a battered silver case. As I gave her a 
light, I saw that her fingers were deeply stained from smoking. 

“You punished those fellows, did you?” 
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‘Oh, I played with fire, quite enough! And it burned me to 
this extent—that when I'd laughed at them, they went away 
and lied. They said—” 

“You don’t have to tell me. I know what they’re like.” 

“So does everyone; yet the lies are always believed. I think 
that even Niccoldé believes them.” Pain stole into her eyes. 

I was sure that she had told me the truth, poor girl! Those 
young wolves, to whom she had denied herself, mocking them 
with her unhappy laughter, had taken their revenge by tearing 
her name to tatters. It was more than ihe lack of a dowry 
now: she was spoiled goods in the market—fair fruit, sound at 
the core, but spattered over with mud. 

Yet it couldn’t be for this reason that Nicholas was indifferent 
to her charm. I had not forgotten his cynicism in affairs of the 
heart. Indeed, I thought that even if she had merited the 
scandal, she would still have been infinitely too good for the 
man who suddenly stalked into the drawing-room. 

He smiled at me with his lips alone, showing too much of his 
teeth. ‘ 


“Here so soon? 
Splendid!” he ex- 
claimed, flashing a 
piercing glance of 
inquiry at Donna 
Laura. ‘‘You’ve 
made friends, I see.”’ 
“Ves, I am al- 


ready Donna 
Laura’s friend for 
life,” I answered, 


returning his stare 

He explained that 

he had forgotten to 
dress till the last 
moment, as he and 
she had “been talk- 
ing.” I could im- 
agine that talk: my 
presence here to- 
night had undoubt- 
edly furnished its 
subject. It was 
easy to see that a 
guest—aside from 
this girl—was un- 
heard of in the 
house, that only by 
an effort had she 
got me _ here I 
also surmised that it 
was a novelty for 
her to have her 
way. For, ignoring 
the actuai moment, 
I received the im- 
pression that he 
habitually domi- 
nated her. 
What was the secret 
of this relationship, 
if he was indifferent 
to her _ seductive- 
ness? 

The little butler 
opened a double 
door. 

We sat down at a 
brilliant table fur- 
nished with Sevres 
china and Murano 
glassware, a _ silver- 
gilt centerpiece over- 
flowing with hot- 
house roses. The 
shaded candlelight 
did not extend to 
the walls, which 
were hung with 
raveled tapestries 
depicting forgotten 
festivals and _bat- 
tles. 

“You're very well fixed here,” I commented 

“Different from the old days, at any rate. Do you remember 
the trattoria where we used to dine?” 

We engaged in some labored reminiscences. 

The wine that he drank brought no color into his waxy coun- 
tenance. Quite cadaverous in the candlelight, his haunted eyes 
averted, he maundered on, as if trying to kill time. I had not 
realized before how thin he was; there seemed to be little left 
of him except his big framework of bone. 

Donna Laura sat drooping in her gleaming dress, her tawny 
head leaning forward, her long fingers idly crumbling her roll. 
Now her expression had become almost meek in its gentleness 
She picked up her battered silver case, took out a cigarette. 

“She smokes constantly,” Nicholas Tyndale remarked to me, 
in a tone of resentment. 

She raised her deep-hued eyes, to brave his look, which seemed 
to me inordimately angry. 

“Yes.” she said. “If I were still more ascetic than I am, I'd be 
more useful to him.” (Continued on page 98) 
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Time was, and not so very long ago, 
when Bill Adams was himself sail- 
ing up and down the Seven Seas in 
windjammers. It was during those 
long and adventurous sailing days, 
of course, that he acquired the inti- 
mate knowledge of the sea and sail- 
ors that he uses so effectively in the 
picturesque and impressive story 
which we print herewith. At the mo- 
ment, however, he’s picking oranges 
from his own trees in California. 


























ETE MAURY was a little chap, tough as a young pine 
tree growing on a hill some day to make the main top- 

gallant mast for a fast three-skysail-yarder. They called 
him China Pete because his narrow eyes seemed somewhat 
slanted. His eyes themselves were pigeon blue. 

The four-masted clipper Sélverstreak lay at the mooring 
buoys, in Tyne dock, deep laden, ready for the tide to take 
her seaward. Flood tide would be before the sky grew pale 
for dawn. 

Her half-deck crowd were ashore, taking a last drink to- 
gether, with the boys of the old /sobel—the London full- 
rigger, a ship whose sides were painted apple green with 
three star-pointing masts above them, raking far aft. She 
was a pretty ship, though old and sadly battered—so old. 
indeed, that they no longer dared to chip the iron rust 
from her sides, lest the hammers should go through— 
scouring them instead with sand and old canvas—some 
young apprentice doing the scouring all day long, seated 
upon a stage slung between ship and wharf, dreaming of days to 
come when he would be a skipper and heedless of shore clerks 
who stared at ships at moorings, saying how pretty they were 

The lads of the two ships, a care-free company, sipped their 
ale at the bar of a tavern near the dock. 

Pat O'Neil, of the old Jsobel, passed his hat around, taking a 
tarpaulin muster, each apprentice throwing into it what he could, 
to pay another round for all. Money never worries sea appren- 
tices. They know its worth. 

“Here, old Lobscouse, fill our glasses now,” said Pat O’Neil, 
taking the hat to the bar and counting the coin. 

China Pete was arguing with a boy from the Londoner, when, 
the door opening, the mate of the Silverstreak entered. 

“Where’s that third mate of mine?” he asked. 

No one answered, none knowing that the big Mersey-man 
carried a third mate. 

“My name’s John Reed,” said he, “and I’m tougher than ten 
thousand barnacles.” 

“Ye look it,” said Pat O’Neil, of the Jsobel, a cheerful lad, 
his face all freckles and laughter. 

Reed stared at him. 

“Where’s that third mate of mine?” he asked again. 

Still no one answered. 

“Where’s the oldest hand of the Silverstreak’s half-deck?” he 
asked then. 
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“Here, Pete,” said John Reed, “you're third mate. Drink to 
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ninety days to Frisco, and to hell with the London ships!” 
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China Pete stepped forward. 

“That’s me, sir,” said he, look- 
ing Reed square in the eye. 

“All right! Why didn’t you say 
so?” Reed blustered, adding: 
‘“Let’s have another round, boys. 
We're all in the game together.” 
Throwing a sovereign on the bar, 
he bade Maloney fill the glasses up. 

“Here’s to ninety days to Frisco 
—royals round the Horn, boys— 
and to hell with the London ships!” 
added he, raising his glass 

“Aye,” said Pat O’Neil, of the 
Londoner. “If you think you can 
show us your heels, go to it, you 
poor old hookers!” 

John Reed looked hard at Pat. 

“Drink, boys, drink,” said he. 
“You'll soon be drowned and dead.” 

Little Bryant, a first voyager of 
the Silverstreak, became a bit pale 
at that. 

“You,” said Reed, turning to 
China Pete, “you’re going to be 
third. I’ve got it all fixed up with 
the Old Man. He’s too mean to 
let you live aft, and eat in the 
cabin—thinks you'd eat too much 
grub, I reckon. You'll live in the 
half-deck still. If you starve, that’s 
none o’ my business; I’m not go- 
ing to waste a man who’s been 
three full years at sea, and six times 
around the Horn. You're going to 
do my work for me, son. You're 
going to whip these young cubs 
into shape, too.” 

Pete grinned at the apprentices 
of the big Mersey-man. 

“Poor cubs,” said he, “I’m sorry for you.” 

“You there,” said John Reed, turning to Maloney, “fill up 
these lads’ glasses—they’re sailors.” 

They stood to the bright bar, hearing the cry of the wind 
without and the beat of the rain. 

“Tt’s going to be pleasant outside if this keeps up,” said Reed, 
and he added: “One o’ you young ducks sing something. Let’s 
be cheerful. We've got to go aboard soon.” 

Maloney’s barmaid crossed to the old piano and played for Pat 
O’Neil that old song about “Paradise Alley.” 

It was midnight, closing-time, when they piled out into the 
street. The rain was beating down, and the wind was crying by, 
street-lamps very gloomy, no cheer anywhere. 

“A man’s a fool to go to sea, and you boys haven’t any sense,” 
said John Reed. 

Little Bryant looked sad. Like as not, he'd never been up so 
late before in his life, being from some small inland town—a 
farmer’s son, no doubt. 

They went together to the dock, arguing there, with the bum- 
boat man, as to which should be taken aboard first: John Reed 
staying behind for some further discourse with the night-watch- 
man. 

“Come on, boys,” said Pat O’Neil. “We can row a boat.” 
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So saying, he jumped into her and shoved her off from the 
steps; the rheumatic old bumboat man cursing him from the 
dock—calling him a whelp of some wild dog. Other boys leaped 
in, O'Neil singing still that Paradise Alley song at the top of 
his voice, so loud that the mate of a ship moored near by being 
disturbed in his slumbers, shouted an oath at him, and the ship’s 
night-watchman saying to him: “It’s them outward-bounders.” 

Some of the apprentices stood on the dock, with the bumboat 
man, laughing at him, asking him for a fill of ‘baccy for their 
pipes, giving him their last shillings—which brought him to his 
senses, of course. 

“Wait, boys, wait—we’ll show you a ship that sails when we 
get outside,” shouted Pat O'Neil, leaping over the rail of the 
Isobel. 

“Ah, go t’hell an’ take your old hooker with you. No London 
ship was ever built for sailing,’ shouted a lad, turning back- 
ward from the half-deck door of the Séverstreak. 

Pat O'Neil laughed so loud that the mate of that ship at the 
dock-side swore at him again; whereupon John Reed called him 
by name, bidding him come ashore and get a swig from the 
bottle in the inside pocket of the old bumboat man’s jacket. 

The Silverstreak boys sat in her half-deck, on their sea chests, 
talking about their girls, the mate gabbing to some fellow over 
the quarter rail—the bumboat man or somebody. 

“There’s a clipper for you, old son,” said Carlaw, holding at 
arm’s-length the photograph of a girl. 

“T’'ll swap—look at mine!” said Bones Denton. ‘“Say—what 
color is that girl’s hair?” 

They swapped their pictures. 

“What will you swap for this one?” asked Carlaw, drawing 
another picture from an inner pocket. 

“Let’s look at her,’ said China Pete. ‘“How many girls you 
got, Carlaw?” 

“Three. Three at a time—Fore, Main and Mizzen, I call ’em,” 
said Carlaw, adding, as he took a third picture from his pocket: 
“Here’s Mizzen! How d’you like her, eh?” 

“T’ve only got one girl,” said China Pete. 

“Let’s see her picture, then. How’ll you swap? I'll give you 
Mizzen for her,” said Carlaw. 

China Pete swapped his girl’s picture for that of the girl Car- 
law called Mizzen. 

Bones Denton tried to swap his girl’s picture with young 
Bryant for a picture of Bryant’s sister, Bryant seeming a bit 
shocked at the way of a sailor; but when Bones couldn’t make 
a deal, Carlaw did, giving Bryant a picture of a Jap girl whom 
he had known in Oregon the last voyage, promising him, also, 
half his plum duff to boot for the first three Sundays at sea. 


‘T HERE were steps on the deck outside; and the mate, enter- 
ing the half-deck, took a seat at the table, pulling a bottle 
of Martel’s Three Star from his inside pocket. 

“Look at that!” said he. “It’s the last you'll see this side 
of Frisco ferries.” 

He pulled the cork and tilted the bottle to his lips, looking 
down its length at the apprentices. 

“Here’s to ninety days to Frisco, lads—and to hell with the 
London ships,” said he 

Over the dock way some one was singing: 


“Oh, it’s not very wide, 
And it’s dismal beside, 
But they call the place Paradise Alley—” 


“Those young fools aboard that London hooker’d better be 
turning in,’ said John Reed; “she’s going out with the tide— 
same as us.” 

Little Bryant had rolled into his bunk, trying to get a few 
hours’ sleep—his first night away from his mother and father, 
and all that sort of thing, you know. 

“Boys,” said John Reed, “do your duty, and you'll find me 
a square man. Don’t do it—and God help you!” 

Little Bryant turned over in his bunk, staring at the face of 
the mate. 

“Here, Pete,’ said John Reed, “you’re third mate. Drink to 
ninety days to Frisco, and to hell with the London ships!” 

“Here’s to ninety days to Frisco, and to hell with the London 
ships,” echoed China Pete, lifting the bottle and looking round 
the half-deck. 

“You poor cubs,” said he, “I’m sorry for you.” 

“By gad!” said the mate, seeing the picture of the girl Car- 
law called Mizzen, on the bulkhead over China’s bunk, “there’s 
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a good-looking clipper! I want that.” And so saying, he took 
the picture down and put it in his inside breast pocket. 

“Go easy, sir,” said China Pete. ‘“That’s my girl.” 

“What in blazes do you want with a girl?” asked John Reed. 
“You'll soon be drowned and dead.” 

“What about yourself, sir?” asked China, looking at a corner 
of the picture sticking out of the mate’s pocket. 

“The sea_can’t hurt me,” replied the mate, and lifting the 
bottle, drained it. Walking, sober as a judge, out of the half- 
deck, he turned to say: 

“You do your duty, and you'll find me square. Don’t do it— 
and God help you!” 

He was gone, but in a minute he peered through a port, say- 
ing: 

“You young fellows get turned in. The tug’ll be alongside in 
an hour and a half. You turn out smart when she comes. Do 
your duty.” And so saying, he was gone again—to reappear 
an instant later, looking round the corner of the half-deck door, 
saying: 

“A man’s a damned fool to go to sea—you boys haven't any 
sense.” 

They turned in then, China Pete blowing the lamp out. 

“Who’s got a girl he don’t want?” he asked, in the darkness. 
“We're outward bound, and I haven’t got a girl.” 

The rain fell upon the deck without; the wind cried by. 


I" seemed but a moment till they were awakened by the night- 
watchman—a tug snorting alongside the clipper, voices calling 
from across the dock, shouts aboard the London ship. 

A voice cried: “Quit your singing. Never mind Paradise now. 
Git a hold on the tug-boat’s line. That big Mersey-man’ll beat 
us to sea if ye don’t!” 

Then, on the Londoner, some one sang: 


“Oh, where are you going to, my little maid?” 


The musical clank of the capstan pawls came in tune with the 
chorus: 


“And a-wa-a-ay Ri-io, 

And a-wa-a-ay Ri-io, 

Oh, fare you well, my bonny young girl, 
And we're bound for Ri-o Grande” 


Rain fell in sheets, the wind from nor’ard by easterly—cold 
as withered mistletoe in a butcher’s shop the week after Christ- 
mas. 

A dock tug was fast to the for’ard bollards of the big Mer- 
sey-man; the clipper’s mates singing out to “let go -all,” the 
clipper’s long boom casting a shadow upon the tug’s red funnel; 
flickers from the dock-side lamps illuminated the water—throw- 
ing moving shadows on the ship’s sides, upon her decks and 
deckhouses. 

From the fo’c’stle head of the Londoner a strong voice bel- 
lowed: 

“Get out o’ the way of a clipper ship!—out!—out o’ the 
fair-way!” 

No one answered him. 

Upon the fo’c’stle head of the lofty Mersey-man the second 
mate broke out a song, her crew: climbing aboard as she glided 
through the lock—away to the river and the sea—some of them 
drunk, some with three sheets shaking. 





“Oh, Sally Brown, would ye marry a sailor?” 


sang the four-master’s second mate; the cook in his galley, Chips 
the carpenter at his shop door, and the hands, gathering up that 
old sea-chorus, ringing it across a cold unlighted sea: 


“Wa-a-ay—roll—am’ go, 
Oh, Sally Brown, would ye marry a sailor? 
An’ I spent my money on Sally Brown.” 


Astern, aboard the Londoner, they sang the same song; the 
stamp-stamp-stamp, of their feet, the clank-clank-clank, of the 
windlass pawls clear upon the wet wind from the nor’ard by 
easterly. 


“For seven long years I courted Sally, 
Wa-a-ay—roll—an’ go. 

For seven long years I courted Sally, 
An’ I spent my money en Sally Brown.” 














A yell rang out upon the winter air. 


Above the eastern sea rim, through a misery of thinning rain, 
there gleamed a frosty light; the dock lamps shining on the 
oilskins of the two ships’ crews, the forty singing sailors rous- 
ing up the old-time song—the wind of the awakened morning 
blowing their words away, drifting their chorus toward the wait- 
ing southern sea: 


“And when I asked her would she 
Wa-a-ay—roll—an’ go— 

And when I asked her would she marry, 
An’ I'd spent my money on Sally Brown, 
For answer she showed me a id 


marry— 





roared the mates of both big ships to- 


“Loose the topsails!” 
bound around Cape 


gether; and both big ships were off to sea 
Horn in the month of August. ... . 

The Silverstreak, the big four-mast Mersey-man, was rolling 
down the forties, pitching to the lift of it, swinging to the swell 
of it, a wind in her teeth, everything set. 

The hands were sending down, one by one, her light-weather 
canvas; replacing each sail with a storm sail for the Horn. 

“Get aloft, and get there quick,” said China Pete. “Get that 
main topgallant bent. Come on, boys.” 











“Man overboard. ... . 


REMINGTON 


Back the main yard!” 


The sky was cloudy, the windy weather gray. 
“Oh, for God’s sake, what’s the matter? Can’t ye sing?” cried 
China Pete, swaying a new main topsail to the main topmast 


head. 


“Oh, a long time, and a very long time, 
To—me—wa—yeh—yo—yah, 

Oh, a long time and a very long time, 
And a long t-i-i-ime ago. 


“That’s a sailor!” cried China Pete. “Up she goes!” And up 


she went. 


“Away up no’th an old woman did dwell, 
To—me—wa—yeh—yo—yah, 

Away up no’th an old woman did dwell, 
And a long t-i-i-ime ago. 


“Aloft and bend her! And look alive—there’s a breeze com- 
ing out o’ the nor’ard,” shouted China Pete, swinging himself 
aloft, leading the hands, as any third mate should. 

“That young fellow’s a smart boy enough. What’s his name?” 
asked the skipper of the mate, upon (Continued on page 92) 
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“I've always wondered—” 
“Whether Gant drove her 
toit?” Drake asked. 


The 
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Illustrated by 
T. D. Skidmore 


By Riddle 


Elsa Barker 


DEXTER DRAKE opened the door of his apartment in East 
Fortieth Street, in response to my early ring that Friday 
morning in July. 

“Paul Howard!” he exclaimed in surprise. “Yes, yes—come in. 
I thought when you rang that it was Inspector Sorby.” 

The detective went with me into the sitting-room, where he 
threw himself down in the Morris chair. His tall frame was 
draped in a bathrobe of white Turkish toweling; on his feet were 
straw sandals. 

I sat down on the piano-stool, and waited for him to explain. 
It must be indeed a puzzling case which had brought my debonair 
friend to the door in that costume—or lack of costume. 

His black hair was still touseled from sleep, and there was 
about him a fresh smell of soap and water—drops of water 
glistened on his bare ankles. He had just jumped out of the bath. 

“But you haven’t read the morning papers!” he exclaimed, 
pointing to the mass of sheets which half covered the divan. 

“No. I’ve been for a canter in the Park.” And I indicated 
my riding togs. “You asked me to run in for breakfast some 
morning—” 

He gave me one of those quick bright-eyed smiles of his, which 
always seemed to lessen the distance between my own youth and 
his immeasurable experience of life in many lands. 

“Patchen!” he called out to his factotum, through the open 
door of the dining-room. “Lay the table for two.” 

“Yes sir. Very well, sir.” 

Drake sat there a moment, looking at me. Though he could 
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always respond to any social! demand with the surface layers of 
his personality, yet I now knew very well that three-quarters of 
his consciousness was busy, absorbed in some new mystery. 

Suddenly he sprang to his feet with that panther lightness I 
had observed before in his moments of repressed excitement, 
snatched up one of those newspapers, and thrust it into my hand. 

“There it is—there on the front page. Read it, while I throw 
on my clothes. And the police let the superintendent of that 
building have the office scrubbed—scrubbed, Howard, and before 
I could see it!—early this morning, after the body was removed. 
And the whole case may rest on whether or not there was sauer- 
kraut spattered on the window, and the height—the height of 
the spatter!” 

Then turning away, he strode down the hall, the straw sandals 
flopping at every step from his narrow aristocratic heels. 

I had not yet become hardened to the grimness of Drake’s 
profession, and any healthy man of twenty-two might have felt 
an adventurous thrill at the possibility of joining in another 
man-hunt, with the most illustrious hunter of his time. 

There was no hurry about my choice of an occupation—no 
financial stress, I mean; and I could not imagine a more valuable 
“post-graduate course” than my association with this truly re- 
markable man. 

I crossed the room with the newspaper and sat down by the 
window. Yes, there was the story, with a heading in scare type: 


Wuo KILiep Peter GANT? 
MYSTERIOUS MURDER IN WALL STREET 
PHILANTHROPIST FOUND BY SCRUB-WOMAN 


“About six o’clock last evening a scrub-woman, making her 
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round in the Pearson Building in 
Wall Street, on opening the door 
of Peter Gant’s private office on the 
eighth floor, found the well-known 
lawyer and welfare-worker dead on 
the floor. 

“The superintendent of the build- 
ing, Oscar Patterson, hastily sum- 
moned, telephoned at once for the 
police. The medical examiner de- 
clares that Peter Gant was killed 
by a blow on the right temple. No 
weapon was found; but in one 
corner of the office, where it may have rolled during a struggle 
with the murderer, was found an unopened pint can of sauerkraut. 
Another can of sauerkraut, open and almost empty, was standing 
on the roll-top desk. The opened can must also have been knocked 
off, either by Mr. Gant in his fall, or by his assailant, for the con- 
tents were scattered over the carpet and over the head and cloth- 
ing of the dead man. 

“What puzzles the police’is that the murderer, before making 
his escape, should have picked up the second and almost empty 
can, and carefully replaced it on the desk. The loose sauerkraut 
is a mystery, as no can-opener was found, no fork, no spoon. In 
the dead man’s pocket were two wallets, a large one containing 
seventy-five dollars and some loose change, a small one contain- 
ing four two-dollar bills. His valuable watch was still ticking when 
the police examined the body. So there is no question of robbery. 

“A small expense-book which was lying 
in the open desk was examined, but it 
contained nothing which throws any light 
on the mystery. For the day of the mur- 
der, Thursday, there were only two entries, 
‘Luncheon, $3.45,’ os 
and ‘Haircut, .75;’ 
and for Wednesday : H 
there were noted, : 


the stage. 


‘€eds, 315, 
‘Luncheon, $4.85,’ 
‘Charity, $2.00,’ and 
‘MS., $2.34.’ 

“As Mr. Gant’s 
stenographer is in 
Maine on her fort- 
night’s vacation, an 
inquiry will be made 


in the public type- { } 
writing offices in the jj : 
Pearson Building, & ; 
about any manu- } ; 


script recently cop- 
ied for him. The 
murderer of Peter 
Gant must have in- 
terrupted him while 
he was writing a 
letter, for the fol- 
lowing fragment in 
his handwriting and 
an open fountain- 
pen were lying on 
the blotter: 

“My dear Friend: 
It is now half-past 
five, so I suppose 
you are not coming. 

“*T was sorry not 
to find you at home 
last night. I am a 
little short just now, 
but everything helps. 
It is a very danger- 
ous thing you are 
doing; but if you 
have made all your 
preparations before- 
hand, and if you are 
very careful about 
the tube—’ 

“Those who have 
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Soon the astute detective in these stories 
Elsa Barker is writing for this magazine 
seems likely to be realized in the flesh on 
It was to be expected, of course, 
that a personage so essentially dramatic 
would come to life behind the footlights or 
on the screen; and the varied interests that 
are seeking the “rights” to the stories indi- 
cate Drake's early appearance “in person.” 


followed Peter Gant’s career will 
be reminded that nine years ago his 
wife committed suicide, and that 
seven years ago a woman stenog- 
rapher made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt at suicide in his office—that 
same Wall Street office where he 
was murdered. 

“Mr. Gant’s office-boy, John 
Winter, aged fifteen, of 399 West 
16th Street, was found at his home 
last night and questioned by the 
police. He says that he left at five 
o'clock, his employer having told him that he could go home. 
Mr. Gant remained, seated at his desk ir the private office, with 
the door open. As the scrub-woman found it closed, the murderer 
must have closed it. The door leading from the outer office to 
the eighth-floor hall was closed, but not locked. Anybody could 
have walked in. Every Thursday evening Mr. Gant remained 
there alone, after hours. The boy did not know why, thought 
‘perhaps he might have a regular date with somebody.’ ” 

I paused in my reading, to examine the picture of Peter Gant, 
which was printed with the story. 

I saw a fat, middle-aged face with sleek hair and a little mus- 
tache, full lips with a benevolent smile, and sharp, hard eyes; a 
short neck, large shoulders, a round, short body. Yet the picture 
had personality. 

I could imagine the man sitting there at his roll-top desk, in 
profile against the window which Drake 
had mentioned. I could see the slope of 
his head, the barely perceptible curve at 
the back of the short neck, the full sweep- 
ing curve around the short, fat body. So 

the murderer opening the outer 
door would have seen him. 
Then I read on hurriedly: 
“The office-boy denies any 
knowledge of the cans of sauer- 
kraut, which bear the label of 
the Satterlee Chain Stores, with 
branches all over the city. They 
will therefore be difficult to 
trace. When asked if Mr. Gant 
ate cold lunches in his office, the 
boy said: ‘Him? I guess not! 
He ate his lunches 
in swell restau- 
rants. Where he 
ate his dinners I 
don’t know. He 
lived on Park Ave- 
nue.’ 
“John could not 
remember seeing 
his employer with 
packages of food. 
He often carried a 
small black bag, 
but many lawyers 
do. So far, no sus- 
picion attaches to 
John Winter. An 


elevator man saw 
him leave the 
building at five, 


empty-handed, 
and whistling a 
popular air. Be- 
yond saying that 
Mr.Gant was a 
very queer man, 
and that he paid 
small wages, the 


The door banged open. An old man plunged 
in, dragging after him a hunchback. 
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boy’s attitude toward his employer was 
noncommittal. 

“Peter Gant, who was fifty-one years 
old and childless, inherited from his 
father several old-fashioned tenement- 
houses on the lower East Side. A slum 
landlord, he was on the board of di- 
rectors of many welfare associations, 
and was a well-known speaker at ban- 
quets and meetings held in connection 
with raising funds for charity work. 

“The police are trying to ascertain 
whether anybody was seen entering or 
leaving that office after five o'clock 
yesterday.” 

“Well, Howard?” 

Dexter Drake was standing before 
me—groomed and immaculately 
dressed in a suit of dark blue. Though 
his dark bright eyes were direct of gaze, 
I had never seen him in such a mood— 
a mood which I can only describe as 
nervous. 

“But that letter,” I gasped, “pre- 
paring everything beforehand, careful efi 
about the tube—he might be advising 
some one, perhaps a third woman, about 
suicide!” 

We went into the dining-room then, 
and sat down at the table. 

“Howard,” Drake said, as old Patchen served the grapefruit, 


“this case of Peter Gant’s murder has positively unique elements. 
In all my experience with crime I’ve never known anything like it.” 


“And what are you going to do first?” 

“Do?” he echoed. “But I’ve not been called in—yet.” 

So that was why he had thought my ring at the bell was In- 
spector Sorby’s! And no wonder he was nervous. 

“I suppose”—he looked across the table at me—‘“that you read 
in that account: ‘What puzzles the police is that the murderer, 
before making his escape, should have picked up the second and 
almost empty can, and carefully replaced it on the desk’? Does 
that puzzle you too?” Drake’s eyes were like black diamond 
gimlets. 

“Why, yes,” I said. “And it seems queerer still that a rich man 
like that should be making a lonely meal on cold sauerkraut—” 

“Without a can-opener! Without a fork, or spoon!” There was 
sarcasm in his tone. “Oh, I haven't waited to be called in! I 
telephoned the superintendent of that building—that’s how I got 
a description of the place, how I learned the office had been 
scrubbed. Gant had no food-fads—I’ve telephoned his cook, in 
his Park Avenue apartment. He didn’t have dyspepsia—lI’ve tele- 
phoned his doctor, whose name I got from the cook.” 

I was constantly learning new things about Dexter Drake. He 
could not have been more interested in Peter Gant’s murder if 
he had been retained, at an enormous fee. 

“And have you a theory—already?” I asked. 

He flushed. “A theory that has me by the hair. But as to the 
person who could have done it—nothing, nothing at all yet.” 

Suddenly he looked up at his valet-cook-butler, assistant sleuth 
and what-not, who was giving him a cup of coffee. 

“Patchen, what idea do you associate with sauerkraut?” 

The serving-man’s lined, shaven, good old face was expression- 
less, but his blue eyes with the baggy underlids were very bright. 

“Why, sir, I'm reminded that it’s something which poor people 
eat—in large quantities, sir. It’s wholesome and—filling.” 

Drake laid down his spoon. “And now, Patchen, will you tele- 
phone the nearest branch of the Satterlee Chain Stores, ask the 
price of their pint cans of sauerkraut, and order one for me? 
When it comes, just leave it on the desk in my office.” 

“Yes sir. At once, sir.” And he left the dining-room. 

Old Patchen always delighted me, though I saw him only oc- 
casionally. He was out of the house half the time when I called, 
on errands connected with his master’s strange business. 

“The Satterlee pint cans of sauerkraut are seventeen cents, 
sir.” The methodical servant had returned to the detective’s el- 
bow. “Other stores charge more. Another cup of coffee, sir?” 

The telephone-bell rang sharply in the little hall. 

Drake sprang to his feet with a murmured, “Excuse me, 
Howard.” 

“Oh, good-morning, Sorby,” I heard. (It was the police inspec- 


tor.) “Why—I don’t know—perhaps. 
Terribly busy, you understand.” His 
voice had assumed the drawl which al- 
ways delighted me when he chose to 
play that réle. “Wonder you didn’t call 
me last night, though, before. ... . 
Y-yes—y-yes, I see... .. Chief’s up a 
stump, is he? .. . . Too many finger- 
prints on those cans? Pawed over, of 
course, by too many people in one of 
those Chain Stores... . . Oh, you had 
it analyzed at once—ng trace of poison? 


Quick work. No less than a dozen callers yesterday, the boy 
says? .... Yes, it will keep you busy..... Oh, really, you’d 
better leave that to my judgment. .... I want Gant’s address 
book. .... Oh, you left them there? .... Only on my own 
lines, old top. .... Just remind the Chief of my cussed in- 
dependence. ... . All right, then. Good-by.” 


As I heard the receiver click into place, I whispered to myself, 
“We're off!’ and a thrill went through me. 

Dexter came back to the table. 

“The police,’ he said, “are interviewing Gant’s tenants, his 
clients—he had very few; they’re trying to find all the people 
who called on him yesterday, and advertising for anyone who 
may know where he called Wednesday night—and found some- 
body out. Routine work, their work. And now for mine!” My 
friend was looking at me with a glint of humor in his keen eyes. 
“Now for one of those ‘works of imagination’ for which Scot- 
land Yard used to rag me and—pay me. Also,” he added, “the 
Séreté in Paris, where I had the good luck to meet you, my dear 
Howard. I hope you have no engagement this morning.” 

“You can bet your life I haven’t.” 

“Good! A queer crime, a queer victim—they suggest some un- 
usual happening during the last three minutes of Peter Gant’s life.” 

As we rose from the table, Drake told me they had found the 
dead man’s will. His entire estate was left to a wealthy Fifth 
Avenue church, with one Abner Jenkins, a colleague of his in 
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y charity work, as sole executor. There were no personal bequests, 
t- but a large sum was set aside for a Gant memorial stained-glass 
ne window. 
r “There’s something,” the detective drawled, “about that dead 
philanthropist that intrigues me.” 

I did not aeed to be told that with the murdered man’s varied 
n- interests in New York, unless some one had been seen going into 
” or out of that office after five o’clock, the hunt for his murderer 
ne by ordinary means would be much like the hunt for one specially 
th branded black ant on a hundred-acre farm. 
in The next few hours were a hectic rush from place to place in a 


taxicab. Drake gave me ten minutes at my hotel, to change my 
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‘My brother is in there.” 

She glanced over her 

shoulder. “In there on 
the bed.” 


riding clothes for an or- 

dinary suit, while he called 

Abner Jenkins, Gant’s 

executor, on my telephone 

and made an appointment 
with him for ten o’clock. 

“Before we visit the scene 

of the crime,” he ex- 

plained, “I want to make 
e certain inquiries.” 

Then he added: “TI for- 
got to tell you that In- 
spector Sorby found 
neither wrapping-paper 
nor string in Gant’s 
wastebasket. If some- 
body brought those cans 
yesterday, either they 
were not wrapped, or the 
paper was carried away.” 
Already I felt beyond my 
depth. Who would bring 
that man a supper of cold 
sauerkraut, and why? 

We found Abner Jen- 
kins in a handsome office 
in the Charities Building 
—a six-foot, brawny, 
breezy, beardless, sandy- 

haired man. Notwithstanding his age, 
forty-five maybe, he seemed more like 
a college halfback than what he really 
was—if you know what I mean. 

When Drake had introduced himself 
and me, Jenkins seated us in comfortable 
leather chairs, and produced a large box 
of excellent cigarettes. 

“Perhaps you'll tell me what the police 
really think,” he said. 

Drake’s eyes twinkled. “But I came 
here to learn what you could tell me. 
You knew Peter Gant very well?” 

“No, I didn’t.” His honest blue eyes opened 
wide. “Say rather that I saw Mr. Gant very 
often—knew all about his public work.” 

“Do you know why he remained in his of- 
fice alone every Thursday evening, after five 
o'clock?” 

“T can easily guess. He must have been 
waiting there until it was time to go to the 
Brotherhood Supper, in Rivington Street. 
Every Thursday evening at seven it begins. 
Gant started them, about six months ago. A 
group of men and women philanthropists, or,”—Jenkins smiled,— 
“near-philanthropists—pay two dollars each to buy food, and 
each host can invite four poor people, or anyone else he pleases. 
Gant once invited me. The hosts wait on the guests—even beg- 
gars can come, if they’re not too dirty. Yes, I went once, but 
I didn’t enjoy it much. You know, Mr. Drake,”—Jenkins’ blond 
face grew red with embarrassment,—“I ought not to say it, 
maybe, but—” 

“Fire away,” said Drake; “this talk is confidential.” 

“Well. then, as I saw Peter Gant, the rich man, passing great 
hunks of bread, and thin corned-beef, and rather weak coffee, 
and boiled potatoes, and sauerkraut—” 
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“Sauerkraut!” ejaculated Drake, his dark eyes shining. 

“Well, they had sauerkraut the night I was there. As I 
saw Gant passing that humble food, with the lust-of-good-works 
expression on his face, and the ‘Here you are, my friend,’ to 
those half-embarrassed people, some of them tenants in his own 
slum houses that almost infringe the tenement-house laws—” 

“And after the meal?” Drake’s face was aflame with interest. 

“Oh—anyone could get up and tell what they’d been through.” 

“That was part of the show, wasn’t it?” I ventured. 

Jenkins looked round at me—again that flush swept up to the 
roots of his sandy hair. 

“Gant himself talked for a while at the end—about brother- 
hood. But I was watching the faces. of the people. Do you 
know, Mr. Drake, it seems to me—well, unchivalrous, to talk 
to the very poor about brotherhood. I don’t like to see people 
humiliated. I’m a coward myself. I give half my goods to 
the poor, but I have to do it through deputies. I’ve been in 
charity work for fifteen years, but by heaven, I don’t enjoy it. 
I don’t like to see people suffer. Peter Gant did.” 

ta could have heard a pin drop in that room, it was so 
still. 

Then Abner Jenkins went on: “I’m rather embarrassed about 
this executorship. When I consented to act, I thought the man 
would live twenty years. And I didn’t know the contents of 
his will. Isn’t it strange that there wasn’t any person he was 
willing to give a little money to—a few thousand dollars, even a 
few hundred, for somebody to enjoy? Why, he has almost 
taken it with him, into the grave.” 

“I suppose,” Drake said, “they'll give him a big funeral.” 

“VYes—Sunday afternoon. I’ve got to be one of the pall- 
bearers.” 


M Y middle-aged halfback sat looking into space. “That takes 
me back nine years, to Mrs. Gant’s funeral. She was a lovely 
woman—my second cousin, in fact. I’ve always wondered—” 

“Whether Gant drove her to it?” Drake asked. “And that 
other woman, the stenographer who tried to kill herself in Gant’s 
office—what was her name?” 

“Mary Spaulding. Oh, Gant explained away that incident— 
had to, I suppose. He claimed that the cause of the girl’s action 
was grief for her only brother, who developed tuberculosis and 
had to be sent to Arizona to die—or maybe he died here. I 
don’t remember precisely. Gant’s explanation was plausible 
euough, and I think the girl went away somewhere. Perhaps 
she’s dead too—I don’t know. I remember her well. She used 
to go around with Gant to meetings, took down his speeches in 
shorthand—a tall, slim girl, with adoring brown eyes. Very 
delicate and refined. Twenty-five, maybe, possibly thirty. Peter 
Gant had a persuasive way of talking to women about the ‘ideal.’ 
He was younger then, forty-three or -four, and not so fleshy— 
rather good-looking, too; and he always dressed well.” 

Drake asked Jenkins if Gant gave much money, in charity. 

“No—almost nothing. But he was the best collector of funds 
that we had. He could talk money right out of people’s pockets. 
If asked to contribute himself, he would say, in that suave way 
of his: ‘I—I'm a little short just now.’ You remember that sec- 
ond pocketbook they found, with the four two-dollar bills?” 
Jenkins smiled—a shamefaced smile that was very lovable. “I’ve 
been told that if one of his poor friends asked him for a loan 
of ten or twenty dollars, he would say, ‘I—I’m a little short 
just now, but if—if two dollars would be of any help—’ And 
he would give it, benignly. Of course that person would not 
ask him again for a loan—would be ashamed to.” 

Dexter Drake was leaning forward in his chair, utterly ab- 
sorbed. Seeing his interest, Jenkins went on: 

“There are lots of stories about Peter Gant, whispered around 
in charity circles. At one time he used to collect his own rents 
in those tenement-houses. One week when an Italian bootblack, 
a hunchback fellow named Giuseppe, couldn’t pay his two-dollar 
rent, Gant told Giuseppe that he couldn’t let the rent run, as a 
business principle, but he could give him two dollars to pay his 
rent with—to himself. The poor Italian nearly went off his head, 
trying to think out the logic of it—whether he ought to be grate- 
ful, or what—” 

As Abner Jenkins had to attend the preliminary inquest 
that afternoon, he asked Drake again what the police really 
thought. 

“T haven’t asked them,” my friend said, dryly. 

As he rose to go, his lean brown hand shot out and grasped the 
white hand of Abner Jenkins. 

“Thank you,” he said, “thank you very much.” 





The Sauerkraut Riddle 


A few moments later we were seated again in our taxi. Drake 
= told the driver to take us to the Pearson Building, in Wall 

treet. 

As we spun along, the detective took off his hat, leaned forward 
with his elbows on his knees, eyes closed, head buried in his 
hands. From time to time I heard him mumbling disconnected 
words—exclamations—and “Let me think! let me think!” Then 
he muttered: “It begins to be coherent.” Then there was a 
long silence. 


UDDENLY he raised his head, looked round at me with an ex- 

pression of triumph. “Unless I’m utterly crazy, Howard, I've 
got my case!” 

I gazed at him in bewilderment. To me, Abner Jenkins had 
made the problem of Gant’s murder more mysterious than before. 

It was ten-forty-five by Trinity clock when we turned into 
Wall Street. The first thing Drake did in the Pearson Building 
was to find that handy-man who had scrubbed Gant’s office. But 
he learned little from that blue-eyed young Swede, who could 
hardly speak English, who thought first there was—and then 
maybe there wasn’t—sauerkraut spattered on the window, and 
who looked scared at the mention of the police. 

Peter Gant’s offices were in a corner of the building, two 
rooms about twelve by fourteen, handsomely furnished in ma- 
hogany. As we opened the door of the outer office, we could 
look straight through into the private office, could see the win- 
dow, Gant’s roll-top desk and swivel-chair. 

We found a big Irish policeman in charge, with John Winter 
the office-boy—a thin, gawky lad with uneasy brown eyes. 

The policeman, who said his name was O'Grady, told Drake 
that Inspector Sorby had been there, that he had seen all the 
public stenographers in the building, and that nobody had copied 
anything for Mr. Gant since March. 

“March,” said the office-boy, “was before our new stenographer 
came. Girls didn’t stay here very long.” 

Drake took from O’Grady the two books he wanted, sat down 
by himself in a corner, opened the little expense-book first, 
slowly turning the leaves backward. He seemed to be in a 
brown study. Fancy, I thought, writing down a seventy-five-cent 
haircut! 

“ “Charity, two dollars,’” I heard Drake mutter from time to 
time. “ ‘Charity, two dollars.’ ” 

Then, opening the address-book, he ran his eye down several 
pages—searching—shaking his head. Then he closed the book 
and examined the gray linen cover. 

“Oh! This only goes back a few years. See—‘1920 to—’”’ 

Suddenly he leaped up, with one of his lithe panther move- 
ments, and came toward me. 

“T’m not crazy, Howard. And the law of chance is against it.” 

I had no idea what he was talking about—but there was nothing 
unusual in that! 

He went to the open door of Gant’s private office, stood there 
a moment, studying the room. 

Then he went inside, placed himself between the door and the 
desk, just where a person might stand in talking to some one 
seated in the swivel-chair. His eyes were darting about, measur- 
ing distances. He threw up his right arm—then he slumped down 
on himself, gradually rising, by stages of an inch or two, to his 
full height. 

“O’Grady,” he called suddenly, and the policeman came with a 
bound from the other room, “tell me precisely where the body 
lay.” 

“Just over there, between the swivel-chair and the window.” 

“And where was the unopened can, the one found on the 
floor?” 

“In that corner, near the partition between the two offices.” 

“Y-yes, I see—bounded and rolled—it would. Dented a little?” 

“A little. Not much.” 

“Of course,” Drake said, “Gant got out of his chair—got 
out on that farther side, before he was killed.” 

I noticed the carpet was wet, from a place near the swivel- 
chair right over to the window. 


“That’s where they scrubbed up the stuff,” O’Grady explained.~ 


Drake turned to me: “I don’t even need to see the body.” 


WE were startled, at that moment, by loud cries from the 
hall outside. The door of the outer office banged open, 
and a little white-haired old man plunged in, dragging after him 
a hunchback, who was hanging on to a bootblack’s foot-rest and 
brushes, and shouting at the top of his lungs. Drake, O’Grady 
and I rushed into the other room. (Continued on page 126) 
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‘The slightest argu- 
ment would bring 
Old Man Sacrifice 
out on the carpet.” 
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By Ben Hecht 


FREDDY told me the story after he had taken four drinks 
and made me promise that I would see he got home by ten 
o'clock. 

“It’s very important I get-home by ten,” he smiled excitedly, 
“—-the most important thing of my life. I’m going to have a 
talk with the wife tonight.” 

As I started to demur in the manner of an old friend who 
is always leading a husband astray, he stopped me with a nervous 
laugh. 

“I’ve got to tell somebody,” he said. “It’s something I hate 
to enjoy all by myself. But at ten o’clock I’m going to walk 
into my home and say: ‘Hello, Mabel—’ She'll be cold-creaming 
her face getting ready for bed, and I’m going to say—” 

“What?” I prodded him as he paused to fill his fourth glass. 

“At ten o’clock,” he resumed with an intense smile, “life begins 
for me. Freedom—happiness—everything.” 

He began the story elaborately, almost as if he were writing 
it. There is one story, you know, that every man can tell well, 
much better than any hearer can ever repeat. 





Once upon a time O. Henry was given an 
opportunity to write a short story a week 
for a New York newspaper. He did it 
for months. It was a good many years 
later that Ben Hecht was offered a chance 
to write a short story a day, and he did it 
—for a whole year. And he had to do the 
job in fifteen hundred words. He hasn't 
lost the art, as these brief stories which 
are appearing in this magazine prove. 


“You know when we got married,”"—he looked at me and 
pushed the liquor bottle from him,—‘“how in love I was. And 
Mabel too. Lord, how in love we were! I was starting out 
as a commercial artist and had ambitions—more ambitions than 
money. Mabel, you remember, had been on the stage in an 
amateurish way. Art theaters and such. She’s given it up, of 
course. Five years change people. 

“Anyway, we were in love. Emotional fireworks! I used up 
my whole vocabulary on her. Then something happened that 
you’ve probably forgotten. Or maybe you haven’t. You can’t 
tell about outsiders, even when they’re your friends. Mabel de- 
veloped relatives—a whole set of relatives in New Jersey. A 
letter arrived just about three days before the date set for our 
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wedding, informing Mabel that her New Jer- lobby hidden behind the potted plants—she 


sey uncle had died, and that she was the 
chief heir to his estate. 

“Well, this made it difficult. I had ideas. 
We talked it over for fifteen hours without 
a stop. I tried to point out to her that 
her being suddenly rich made things difficult 
—that I would be unhappy—that we didn’t 
need money—that it would be better for us 
to go on as we were. You know how an 
egoistic young man with large notions about 
himself talks when he’s young and a bit 
tyrannical in his romanticism. 

“We had it out. And I lost. Her uncle, 
she insisted, had been worth almost a half- 
million. And it would be ridiculous to turn 
the money down, for no reason at all. The 
debate ended in a frightful quarrel, and our 
romance went on the rocks—bang! She had 
to choose—either me or her uncle’s cash. 
And she said good-by and took the train for 
New Jersey. 

“You can imagine! Broken heart. Tears. 
No sleep. I lay around for two days think- 
ing that the world might just as well end. 
I would have given my life to have her back 
—committed everything, including murder. 
That is, everything, of course, except give 
in in the matter of her uncle's fortune. I've 
often wondered, since, what the devil it was 
that made it seem impossible for me to 
share in this money. I'd like to see myself 
turning down a hundred thousand now!” 

And Freddy began to laugh at the gro- 
tesqueness of the situation he had conjured. 


UT that’s the way we change, I sup- 

pose,” he went on. “Ideals become 
jokes; heartbreaks become jokes. Everything 
seems funny if you wait long enough. Well, 
I lay there bleeding to death, spiritually. 
And then I received a telegram from New 
Jersey, signed ‘Mabel.’ I forget the exact 
words, but it went something like: ‘Don't 
do anything until you see me.’ She was 
always rather dramatic. I loved it, of 
course—the dramatics, I mean. 

“She called me up the next morning in 
town. And I went to meet her, crazy with 
happiness at just seeing her again. She acted 
queerly for a few minutes. I'll never forget 
that. And then—we were in some hotel 


the bridge, ignorant, as was the way with 
skippers of the big clippers, of such things 
as names of men or boys aboard a ship at 
sea. It was one thing aboard the little 
Scotch barks, the “Jnvers,” and the “Lochs,” 
and so forth; but quite another thing aboard 
a London clipper, or a snorting Mersey-man. 

“They call him China Pete,” said John 
Reed, watching China lead the hands over 
the main futtocks, and up the topmast rig- 
ging. 

“I reckon that’s the apprentice whose time 
will be out when she’s in Frisco. He'll 
make a handy officer one of these days,” 
said the skipper. 

“He's handy now, sir—if 7 know what 
handy is,” replied the mate, looking to the 
wind coming down out of the sky to the 
nor’ard. 


HE Liverpool clipper, her six topsails 

set, snow frozen along her spars, snow 
on her decks, snow falling on a sea where 
ice-cakes drifted slowly, waited for a slant 
of wind to take her round the Horn, for 
she was becalmed twenty miles south of 
Hermit Island. 

“I wish the snow’d lift,” said the mate, 
upon the poop, to China Pete beside him. 
“I'd like a sight o’ that Londoner.” 

“She was three or four miles astern when 
I last saw her, sir,’ said China Pete. 

“Aye! And if she gets the first o’ the 
wind, when it comes again, she'll like as not 


took my hand and broke the news. She 
told me she’d thought things over and come 
to the conclusion that I was right. It would 
be criminal to let money spoil our happi- 
ness. She didn’t want money. She wanted 
me. So she'd turned down the fortune. 

“*VYou're much more dear to me than a 
hundred thousand dollars,’ she said, with 
tears in he: eyes, of course. 

“You can imagine how I felt. I went 
completely cuckoo with joy. And we got 
married that afternoon. Well, that was the 
beginning. Love doesn’t help much in such 
situations; no sir. I couldn't turn around 
but what that sacrifice was staring me in the 
face. She'd get it in at breakfast, and over 
the telephone, and* when we had friends 
calling. I didn’t have a chance. The slight- 
est argument would bring Old Man Sacrifice 
right out on the carpet. You don’t know 
how I've lived for five years. I’ve loved her, 
of course. I couldn't help it. But that only 
made it worse. 

“Morning, noon and night—every time I 
made a slip (and what husband doesn’t ?), it 
was—Remember the Maine. ‘How can you 
act like this after all I've done, all I’ve given 
up for you?’ It licked me. Yes sir, I gave 
up, and we lived three in a house, Mabel 
and I and the leering, damnable ghost of 
that Hundred Thousand Dollars. I didn't 
have a wife. I had a martyr—a merciless 
martyr. What could I say, or do?” 

Again Freddy paused and stared at me. 

“Last week,” he said abruptly, “I met a 
man from Tenafly, New Jersey.. That’s 
Mabel’s home town, you know. Her uncle 
used to live there. Her wealthy uncle, the 
one that left her the legacy.” 

Freddy's laughter continued for a full 
minute. His fingers fumbled nervously with 
the bottle. But he pushed it aside. 

“No,” he said, “I want to be sober, at 
ten o'clock. Well, this gentleman from 
Tenafly and I got talking about various 
things. And he told me something—I ques- 
tioned him, of course. He told me some- 
thing that sent me running for a New Jersey 
train. That was yesterday. I haven't been 
home yet. I wired ‘Business,’ you know, 
and to expect me at ten.” 
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be three or four miles ahead next time you 
see her,” said the mate. 

“Get the watch out. Have them shovel 
that snow off the decks. They'll be glad 
o’ the exercise,” said the mate, and descend- 
ing to the quarter-deck, the third mate let 
out a yell that brought men and boys, in 
oilskins and sou’westers, hurrying aft. 

“Get the shovels and deck-brooms—get 
the snow over the side,” said the third mate. 
“Hey! You, there, Bryant. Get aloft and 
overhaul the buntlines on that main topsail 
yard. Move along now.” 

“Aye-aye, sir,” said little Bryant, his 
face paling at the thought of going aloft 
in a snowstorm at sea. 

As a frightened squirrel, awakened from 
his winter sleep, might climb a frozen tree, 
he started up the rigging, no spring in his 
feet, his legs dragging. 

China Pete went for’ard. 

“Step along now, step along,” said he; 
and to a big Skowegian sailor he added: 

“Get a move on ye, you squarehead—get 
that snow over the side.” 

“Aye-aye,” said the sailor, scowling under 
the brim of his sou'wester. 

“Get that snow shoveled overboard, you 
damned squarehead, is what I said,” shouted 
China Pete. 

“Aye-aye,” said the sailor. 

China Pete stepped in front of the big 
Skowegian, looking into the fellow’s dull 
eyes. 
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Freddy leaned over as if a great secret 
were about to come forth. 

“It wasn’t any trouble at all,” he con- 
tinued, the excited smile fixed on his lips. 
“I found out in less than two hours. He'd 
died—her uncle, you know—practically 
penniless. Without leaving anybody a damn’ 
cent. Lost his entire fortune a few months 
before his end. And kept it secret. His 
lawyer broke the news at the meeting of 
the heirs. I can just see Mabel leaving the 
old house and telegraphing me the way she 
did. I don’t blame her much. That is, not 
too much. 

“Can you imagine, five years of it! Five 
years of kowtowing to that mythical sacri- 
fice. Five years of trying to keep her from 
regretting that she'd turned down a fortune, 
for my sake! Lord, what liars women are, 
even when they love you! Most of all when 
they love you!” 


REDDY stood up. 

“What are you going to do?” I asked, 
watching his excited and smiling face. H* 
walked up and down the room for a few 
moments and then turned to me exultantly. 

“I wouldn't trade places right now with 
any man in the world,” he cried. He picked 
up his hat. 

“But what are you going to do?” 
peated almost angrily. 

Freddy stood grinning .at me. 

“I love her—” he said with a sudden in- 
dignation behind his words. “I love her 
more than anything in the world. I've loved 
her for five years—but this is my first real 
moment of happiness. It’s my turn now.” 

“There’s no sense in ruining your life,” I 
began, and Freddy interrupted me with dis- 
dain. 

“After ten o'clock tonight she’s going to 
look in my eyes as she’s going to look in 
‘em for the rest of her life, as I looked in 
hers for five years—and see what a noble, 
self-sacrificing husband I am.” 

He turned in the doorway and stood re- 
garding me with an elated, impatient air. 
There was something downright merciless in 
his farewell. 

“I’m going to forgive her!” he cried, and 
with a glance at his watch, hurried out. 


I re- 


“That’s for you,” said he, his fist landing 
squarely upon the other's jaw. 

The Skowegian’s hand was at the back of 
his leather belt, a sheath-knife in his big 
club-fingers. 

“You would! And aboard a white man’s 
ship!” cried China, leaping clear off the deck, 
his fists landing one by one, and one by 
one again, upon the sailor’s ugly face. 

“Tll teach you to say ‘sir’ to me,” 
China Pete. 

The sailor’s knife dropping to the deck, 
his two arms went up trying to protect his 
head, the while he bellowed as a _ bull 
bellows, scenting the butcher. 

“Bleat, bleat,” said China Pete. “I'll make 
a sailor of you—fit to take a clipper round 
the Horn in worse weather than this.” 

“Aye-aye, sir—I aint done nudding, sir,” 
bellowed the squarehead. 


said 


“No! You aint done nudding: but you'll 
do it now. Get aloft there. Get to the fore 


crosstrees, and keep a good lookout,” ordered 
the third mate, and up the snow-covered 
rigging went the fo’c’stle hand, the blood 
freezing on his face. 

China Pete went aft, and meeting little 
Bryant, looked up to the main yards. 

“I told you to get up and overhaul those 
main buntlines, didn’t 1?” said he. 

“Yes sir,’ said the lad, ankle deep in 
freezing snow. 

“Then get aloft and overhaul ’em!” said 
China Pete. “We've got a clipper to take 
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Taste how good a hearty soup can be ! 


Remember this about Campbell's 
Vegetable. It is not just a soup with 
many different ingredients. It is a 
substantial, filling soup, yet so 
delicious in flavor, so tempting to 
your appetite that you are more than 
likely to say: 

“I've always liked vegetable soup, 
but Campbell's certainly has the most 
wonderful flavor I've ever tasted!” 


Blending thirty-two different 
ingredients with such splendid 
success is a mighty hard job in the 
home kitchen. And it is expensive, 
too. 

Why do it? Campbell's is at your 
elbow—and it’s always the same— 
so delicious! 
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around the Horn, and you must learn to do 
your little job.” 

Going very slowly, looking down upon the 
deck, Bryant once again started to go aloft 

“If you're scared to go aloft, quit staring 
at the deck!” shouted China Pete. “That'll 
not steady your head, you little lubber. 
Calm weather's the time for a boy to get 
used to going aloft in a snowstorm—and 
up you go. Jump along, now—jump along.” 

Up the main rigging went Bryant, thinking 
of a farm hidden among sheltering trees— 
a farm with red brick chimneys, wide fire- 
places, sides of bacon hanging from the 
kitchen ceiling, friendly faces gathered round 
a blaze. 

From abaft the helmsman, China Pete 
stared into the drifting snow astern: then, 
going for’ard, once more met little Bryant 
coming down the rigging. 

“Why don’t you overhaul those buntlines 
when I tell you to?” cried the third mate. 

“Please, sir, you'll kill me if you send me 
up there,” said Bryant, his face like the face 
of a small white rabbit in a trap. 

“Everybody does their little job, son, 
aboard a clipper ship—and up you go. No 
one else is going to do your job for you. 
You got to learn.” 

Bones Denton and Carlaw looked at Bry- 
ant, remembering times when they, too, had 
felt it hard to go aloft in snowstorms, be- 
fore mates had hardened them. 

“T guess the little beggar’s cold,” said Car- 
law. 

“I guess the little beggar’s thinking of 
home and mother,” said Bones Denton. 

“Everybody does his little job aboard a 
clipper ship, sir. Isn’t that so?” said China 
Pete, to the mate upon the bridge, watching 
little Bryant crawling over the main fut- 


tocks. 
“That is so,” said the mate, lighting his 
pipe, “that is so.” 


Gees to split the snow apart, as 
though a giant cracked a great white 
plate in two, a yell rang out upon the winter 
air. Men, running, slipping in the deepening 
snow, falling heavily, cursing horribly, took 
up that cry. While yet the echo rang upon 
the silent air, the mate roared out an order 
—cry and order, mingled with oaths from 
twenty throats, seeming almost as one. 

“Man overboard!” 

“Back the main yard!” 

Then, yet again, that first cry rang out, 
as though some creature hidden in the snow 
suffered a torture, feeling great despair. 

“Man overboard!” 

“Everybody does his little job aboard a 
clipper ship,” said the mate to himself, a 
grin of deep content upon his face, the main 
yards crashing round as he let go the lee 
braces. 

“What is it?” cried the skipper, rushing 
from the cabin to the poop’s snow-covered 
deck. 

“Man overboard, sir, an’ the third mate’s 
gone after ’im,” said the helmsman, blowing 
on bare fingers. 

“Swing her out and let her go!—Belay!” 

“Haul away for’ard.” 

“Haul aft—that’s well—away now—” 

“Let go all—away!” 

“Give way.” 

“Give way, it is, sir.” 

“Ring that for’ard bell—ring that after 
bell. Keep ‘em ringing.” 

Dipping through snow-shadows beneath 
the clipper’s counter, the boat was gone. A 
row of sailors stood beside the railing, peer- 
ing into the weather, seeking sign of .the 
boat, no one speaking—no voice, no motion, 
no sight of aught save drifting flakes upon 
a world gone dead. 

As the old mother of all hovering alba- 
tross, the Mersey clipper lay, silent, quite 
white, most beautiful. Ever the clangor of 
her bells rang out. 

John Reed’s voice suddenly cried: 


“Stand by the falls.” 

Faint through the gloom the sound of oars 
was heard, swinging in leathered rowlocks: 
Cluuk-a—cluuk-a—cluuk-a—cluuk-a— The 
bells clamored, beating the day defiantly, 
men’s voices joining their clamor, the swish 
of water, the cry of tackle-blocks. 

A challenge from the clipper’s bridge rang 
out: 

“Ve ‘got them ?” 

The voice was lost, the bells silenced. There 
was no sound save from the oars. Cluuk-a 
cluuk-a—cluuk-a—cluuk-a— A row of snow- 
flecked sailors awaited a reply. It came fi- 
nally: 

“All well, sir.” 

They lifted little Bryant to the deck, pass- 
ing his dripping form from man to man, 
until a white-bearded sailmaker, raising him 
above the railing, bore him in beside the 
cook’s bright fire—to be reclad there in 
clothing fetched from many scant-furnished 
sea-chests. 

* Ere is a undershirt wot 'e kin ‘ave. 
wool. Me mither giv’ it me.” 

“Here's a jersey—bought it from a Ply- 
mouth smacks-man. I paid ten bob for it.” 

“Iss here vun drawers I giff dot leedle 
poy—yow. bat ee’s cold to svim in dat ol 
sea today.” 

“Everybody does his little job aboard a 
clipper ship at sea,” said the mate to him- 
self; and China Pete, dripping, white-faced, 


It’s 


clambering over the snow-covered rail, 
dropped to the deck. 
“Port main braces—yards up—lively now !” 


he cried. 

Upon the bridge, John Reed grinned. 
“That’s how I like to see ‘em grow!” he 
said. 


HE beclouded night was calm; there 
was no twinkle of any star upon the 
sea. Upon the fo’c’stle head of the Silver- 
streak, Carlaw, the lookout, walked to and 
fro, Bones Denton keeping him company. 
On the port beam there twinkled, now 
and again, a faint green light. 

“Queer how that London hooker hangs 
onto us, aint it, Bones?” said Carlaw, star- 
ing at the starboard sidelight of the Jsobel. 

“She must have crawled up on us in that 
long snow,” replied Bones Denton, flapping 
his arms as though he were a penguin, and 
most disconsolate. 

“Now then,” cried the mate, 
deck below, “who's keeping the 
aboard this packet ?” 

“All well, sir. My lookout, 
Carlaw. 

“See you keep it, 
said the mate. 

“There's a bit of a breeze, sir,” said Car- 
law, sensing scarce wind enough to lift a 
half-grown spider’s first web. 

“There'd better be a bit of a breeze,” 
said the mate. “We don’t want to lay here 
forever.” 

“No sir,” said the lookout. 

Eight bells went; lights shining from the 
fo'c’stle doors, the hands going aft to mus- 
ter. 

“Relieve the wheel and lookout,” said the 
mate from the bridge. 

The slow rustle of heavy treads, the oc- 
casional clink, and curse, as a booted foot 
struck a ring-bolt, disturbed the silence. 

There was a moan beyond the distant sea. 

A whistle shrilled along the deck, a puff 
raising the bellies of the sails; the ship, tak- 
ing life, glided suddenly forward. 

“She’s off again—northerly by a little 
west, I reckon,” said some one on the deck. 

“Clew up the topgallantsails,” cried the 
skipper. 

“All hands, sir,” said John Reed, speak- 
ing to the second mate. 

“All hands on deck—shorten sail,” shouted 
the second mate. 

“What a life!” growled Carlaw, just down 
from the lookout. “I’d sooner be a dog.” 


from the 
lookout 
sir,” said 


then. Cut that talk,” 
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“A dog—that’s it! A—blasted pup,” said 
an old sailor. “That’s what apprentices be 
—blasted pups.” 

“Too bad the whale couldn't keep you 
down, Jonah,” cried Bones Denton, stopping 
os long song upon a fore-topgallant bunt- 
ine. 

“They’s a lot o° 
the sailor. 


blasted pups,” repeated 


“Lay hold on that topgallant gear,” cried 
China Pete. 
“Lay ‘ol o’ the ‘gallant gear, it is, sir,” 


said the sailor, muttering under his breath: 
“Another blasted pup.” 

Far away, the sidelight of the London 
clipper twinkled. 

“She's lifting to a swell we haven't got,” 
said the mate. 

“She's on the rough edge of it. We'll get 
it soon,” said the skipper. “Haul the cross- 
jack and mainsail up.” 

The deck became tumultuous; ropes flung 
in confusion from their pins; sails rustling 
above; spars and blocks groaning. 

“"Ere comes one o’ they southerly burst- 
=" said a voice, loud in a momentary 
ull. 

‘Comin’ is right... . . 
with ‘em! Up—up—up! 
cried another. 

“Ai—-ee—oh, ai—eee—oh! Rouse ‘em up,” 
cried another. 

The night was noisy with the din of steel 
on steel; a blast from’ the sudden south urg- 
ing the ship, hurled her forward; the sea 
rose magically, its wrathful awakening 
palpable to all; the clipper’s railings rolled 
with a long, slow motion. 

“A southerly burster,” said the skipper. 

“Two hands to the wheel—another man 
go aft,’ said the mate. 

“I'm going to let her run,” said the skip- 
per. “I'll not heave to with that London 
ship on my beam. I'll shake him off. Now’s 
my chance.” 

In long-drawn sighs the wind increased, 
flinging the clipper onward. 

From the bridge the skipper watched the 
twinkle of the London clipper’s Jight draw- 
ing a little nearer, shining clearer over the 
sea—a comrade on the waters of the night. 

“She’s going to run before it too, sir,” 
said the skipper to the mate. 

“That ship was never built for running, 
not if I know anything of ships, sir,” said 
the mate, watching the light of the Jsobel 
dipping to the secret places of the rising 
sea. 

“Let her fly—let her fly,” shouted China 
Pete, racing to the main yard, leading the 
watches aloft. 

“Get that mainsail rolled up!” shouted the 
mate from the wet deck below. “What 
d’ye think this is—an old dames’ party?” 

“Oh, you poor cubs, I’m sorry for you,” 
said China Pete, his fingers clawing at the 
sleety mainsail. “Roll her up!” 

The night passed, increasing with quick 
noises; the running Mersey-man shortened to 
three lower topsails, reefed foresail, and 
reefed main upper topsail. 

“She shall run to it so, sir; not another 
stitch of sail will I take off her—not for 


Ere she is! Up 
Haul away!” 


all hell. We'll show that Londoner a 
sailer,” said the skipper, watching the sleet- 
squalls advancing from the hard-edged 
south. 


“The Isobel was never built to run, sir— 
not if 7 know anything of ships,” replied 
John Reed. 


AY showed two clippers urging over a 

green-ridged sea, thrusting white water 
from their eager bows, their canvas bellied 
stiff, as though white boards were fast upon 
their spars. 

From the low-hung sky, dark clouds, 
white-edged, flung their moisture to the seas 
below—to freeze upon an ever-rising gale. 
Sleet-squalls blanketed the ocean, passing 
from the south toward a gloom ahead, sky 
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At the Universities 





Taovsanns OF GIRLS — 
girls dark and fair, long- 
haired and bobbed, graceful 
and gauche—shy girls, au- 
dacious girls, dreamy girls, 
provocative girls—in end- 
less and fascinating variety 
they pour through our great 
mid-Western universities. 





They are at an age when 
life seems a wonderful ad- 
venture—and success, ad- 
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cA mong nearly 3,000 girls 
at the Universities of Chicago, 
Ms:chigan and Wisconsin, Wood- 
bury’s is from three to five times 
as popular as any other soap. 


smooth by the daily use of it.” 

A skin specialist worked out 
the formula by which Wood- 
bury’s is- made. This formula 
demands greater refinement in 
the manufacturing process than 
is commercially possible with 
ordinary toilet soap. In merely 
handling a cake of Woodbury’s 
one notices this extreme fine- 
ness. 

Around each cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap is wrapped 
a booklet containing special 











miration, the approval of 
others more desirable than 
it ever will seem again. 

Latin verbs, yes; but 
what girl of twenty does not 
at heart believe supremely 
in the importance of a love- 
ly, fresh, rose-leaf com- 
plexion? 

Nearly 2,000 Woodbury 
users among thegirl students 
of three great universities we canvassed! 
Woodbury’s three times as popular as 
any other soap among the girls replying 
to us from the universities of Chicago 
and Michigan! Five times as popular 
at the University of Wisconsin! 


Here are some of the hundreds of 


comments they volunteered: 


“WHENEVER IJ ‘religiously’ use Woodbury’s 
soap, with hot and cold water, I never fail to 
hear, in less than a month's time, such com- 
ments as ‘What have you done to your face? 
It is so smooth and lovely.’” 


Copyright, 1926, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 


FRATERNITY DANCES—AND THE THRILL OF POPULARITY, OF SUCCESS... 


of Michigan Wisconsin - Chicago 
alone —nearly 2,000 GIRLS 
use this soap for their skin + + 


“We HAD BEEN in India for 5 years and on 
coming to Chicago I found the hard water and 
cold climate very hard on my skin. I think I 
tried every known American brand of soap, en- 
deavoring to find one that would cleanse and yet 
not irritate. Woodbury’s does just that. I think 
it perfect.” 

“AFTER USING Woodbury’s my skin has such 
a fresh, clean feeling. As long as I keep using 
this soap I have no trouble with blemishes— 
my complexion continues to be clear and fine.” 

“Berore usinG Woodbury’s my face was 
covered with blemishes and my skin was very 
oily. I find these being removed by the use of 
Woodbury’s, My skin is becoming soft and 


cleansing treatments for over- 
coming common skin defects, 
such as blackheads, blemishes, 
etc. The same qualities that 
give Woodbury’s its beneficial 
effect in overcoming these com- 
mon skin troubles, make it ideal 
for regular use. A cake 
lasts a month or six weeks. 


26c¢ 


Within a week or ten days 
after beginning to use Wood- 
bury’s you will see an improve- 
ment in your complexion. Get your Woodbury’s 
today and begin tonight the treatment your 
skin needs! 


Now! the New large-size Trial Set / 


Tue Anprew Jercens Co., 
1703 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 





For the enclosed roc please send me the new large- 
sive trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the Cold 
Cream, Facial Cream and Powder. and the book- 
let “A Skin You Love to Touch.’ 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Limited, 1703 Sherbrooke St.. Perth, Ont. English 
Agents, Quelch & Gambles, Led. Blackfriars Road, 
London, 5. E. 1. 
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and sea breaking to crystal clearness when 
each squall was gone—the sea completely 
barbarous. 

Under like canvas the clippers drove, 
northerly, across a waste too mighty for the 
bounds of chill horizons. 

At four bells the Silverstreak, caught on 
the edge of an advancing squall, insistent 
seas sweeping her naked shape, the bold 
wind beating her as the conqueror his un- 
loved slave, rose, quivering, to the roll of 
a comber; and, the squall enveloping her, 
she dropped from the sea summit, dipped to 
the sea—burying her fo’c’stle head, her fore- 
deck hidden in white water, cataracts rush- 
ing to her deck, sprays flung to the foot of 
her reefed foresail. 

Her speed checked, her frame atremble, 
she staggered. 

Braced on her bridge, the skipper watched, 
feeling his frightened ship, staring at her 
down-held bow, his face as the white heart 
of the squall that lashed her—her bows en- 
deavoring to rise, her decks beneath the sea. 

Unseen in the white weather, bowed to 
the hungry wind, a man, hunched against 
the fury, sped from the bridge toward the 
clipper’s wheel, seizing it, hurling the 
weather helmsman from it with an instant 
motion; the helmsman, thinking the end 
was come, crouched where he fell—a small 
thing of no moment in that terror on the 
sea. 

“Give her to me—my God!” the third 
mate whispered, his hands upon her wheel, 
seeing, feeling her every tremble. 

Shaking the sea from her long deck, she 
lifted slowly, her bows high upon a surging 
roller, the wind in her wings—the seas her 
own again. 

Upon the bridge the skipper stood, the 
mate beside him, neither knowing by what 
strange miracle the clipper sailed the sea. 

“My ship,” the third mate whispered; 
holding her down, steadying her as she ran. 

The helmsman, rising from the deck, 
blanched, staring, made to take the wheel. 

“Leave her to me—get for’ard!” the third 
mate shouted. 

From the bridge the skipper stared into 
the weather to port, the mate beside him, 
each seeking the topsails of the Jsobel. 

Long they stared, searching the sea. 


PON the settee in the charthouse sat 

the skipper of the Silverstreak, his arms 
outstretched upon the table, his face upon 
his arms. .... 

In the half-deck, their pipes between their 
lips, their eyes meeting, sat two apprentices, 
neither speaking. Leaning against his bunk, 
his face in his pillow, little Bryant cried, 
silently. .... 

The Jsobel was gone. 


Dick Wick Hall 


He's the funny-man who lives 
out in Salome, Arizona, with a 
frog that has never learned to 
swim. He operates a desert golf 
course, the putting greens of 
which are eighteen miles apart 
and not green. Between times 
he writes. The new things in 
the way of stories that he 
writes in his own individual 
manner, will henceforth be 
published in the pages of this 
magazine. In a forthcoming 
number he will have a very 
short desert yarn called — 


“What Dogs Know” 














“@ HINA, your time’s up in a couple 0 
weeks, you lucky dog! What you 
going to do?” asked Bones Denton. 

“I’m going second of a packet that don’t 
carry any young cubs of apprentices,” re- 
plied China Pete. 

“Well, is that so?” said Carlaw. “What’ll 
you take for that picture you got last night 
at Spider Kelly’s place?” 

“Say! Couldn't she fling her little feet 
about ?” cried Bones Denton. 

“She could that,” said China Pete. ‘Dance, 
sailor, dance!’ that’s what she said to me all 
the time that fiddle played.” 

“What'll you take for her picture?” asked 
Carlaw, the mate striding over the doorsill 
as he spoke. 

“Now, what are you young lubbers talking 
about, eh? Gals? Bah! —Why don’t ye talk 
o’ something fit for a man to talk of? Why 
didn’t ye bring your nursemaids when ye 
came to sea?” said he. 

“Chink's growh up, sir,” said Bones Den- 
ton. “He's going second mate of a real ship 
as soon as his apprenticeship is over.” 

“A real ship, eh? A real ship? Well, 
then, we'll let it go at that!” said the mate, 
placing a bottle from the port of Glasgow 
on the table. 

“I want that,” said he, rising, taking the 
picture of a girl, with a feather in her hat, 
from the bulkhead over China’s bunk, and 
putting it in his inside pocket. 

“That,” said he, “is the right place for a 
man to keep his jewelry.” 

“Go easy, sir,’ said China. 
girl’s picture.” 

Opening the bottle from Glasgow, the 
mate lifted it high. 

“Here's to ninety days to Liverpool,” said 
he, “and to—”’ His voice trailed away. 
“Here’s to ninety days to Liverpool,” he 
said again; and drinking, he passed the 
bottle to China Pete, bidding him drink to 
the passage. 

“Here's to ninety days to Liverpool,” said 
China Pete, raising the bottle, his eyes upon 
the mate’s eyes. “And may*God guard the 
old Mersey-man.” 

John Reed arose, taking the bottle, hand- 
ing it to Carlaw. 

“Drink that toast,” said he. 

“Ninety days to Liverpool, and may God 
guard the old Mersey-man,” said Carlaw, 
handing the bottle back. 

The mate passed it to Bones Denton, say- 
ing: “All round, lads—she’s home bound for 
Liverpool, over the Mersey bar.” 

“Ninety days to Liverpool, and may God 
guard the old Mersey-man!” said Bones 
Denton, wiping his lips. 

Little Bryant came in from hauling the 
flag down, for it was Sunday, and sunset 
time. 

“Here, lad, drink to your ship,” said the 
mate, handing the bottle to the little fellow, 
a drop left in the bottom of it. 

“Ninety days to Liverpool, sir; God guard 
the Mersey men!” said little Bryant, smiling 
up into the face of the mate. 

“Aye. When we run it round Cape Stiff, 
God guard us all!” said the mate; and, step- 
ping over the doorsill, he was gone. 

“Come on, let’s go ashore,’ said Bones 
Denton. 

“Aye, let’s go and watch the girls dance. 
We'll soon not have the chance,” said Car- 
law. 

Hitching their belts, taking caps from 
odd corners, lighting their pipes, they started 
ashore to pass away the evening. 

“Come on, China; you're coming?” said 
Denton. 

“Guess I'll stay aboard tonight. I'm a bit 
off color. Got a little too hot dancing last 
night, I guess,” said China. 

“Ah, come on, now,” said Carlaw. “I’m 
going to dance with your girl if you don't.” 

“Dance, sailor, dance!” said China Pete, 
rolling into his bunk, a book in his hand. 

“Ah—he’s going to stay aboard and learn 


“That’s my 
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navigation out of a pretty book; that’s his 
game,’ said Denton. “He's got a Newton's 
‘Seamanship’ and a Norrie’s tables. He's 
going second mate of a real ship.” 

“Go to blazes, and give a man some 
peace,” said China, grinning over the edge 
of his narrow bunk. 

“All right. I'll bring you down the 
feather from her hat—you see if I don't,” 
said Carlaw. 


HERE was quiet in the half-deck, quiet 
by the Frisco sea wall, a wind blowing 
up toward the bay, rain falling. 

Closing his book, China Pete, rising, blew 
out the lamp, muttering, as he rolled back 
into his bunk, pulling the blankets around 
his chin: “Got too hot at that dance— 
caught a bit of cold.” 

It was after midnight when China Pete, 
awakening suddenly, seeing the lamp alight, 
and smoking, found the skipper’s face staring 
into his own. 

“Get out quick—she’s blowing adrift,” 
said the skipper. 

Three sailors hurried from the fo’c’stle; 
the cook and carpenter, roused out by 
the skipper himself, joining them; little Bry- 
ant came out of his bunk in the half-deck, 
where he had been unnoticed. 

“Two bells of the middle watch, and no 
one aboard yet,” thought China Pete; “they 
must be having a good dance.” 

A gale from the southeast was blowing 
from the sea wall over the bay: the clipper’s 
forward moorings had parted, leaving but 
two stern hawsers to hold her; the wind was 
gripping her high sides, trying to tear her 
from the wharf—an empty ship held by 
stern-moorings alone. 

“Get ashore—get along that after hawser,” 
yelled the third mate. “Look alive, and take 
a line ashore!” To himself he added: “She'll 
break adrift and spill over.” 

A sailor crawled ashore, along a straining 
hawser, the shore lamps casting uncertain 
lights upon the ship, the water tossing about 
her high sides, and the figure of the man 
outstretched along the hawser. 

“Man the windlass—heave in! Heave in, 
and walk her down,” shouted China Pete. 
The forward hawser fast again, the ship's 
head held. 

“W’y t’ell don’t one o’ ye sing?” called 
a voice from the wharf. The second mate, 
fiddler-drunk, waved his arms at the men on 
the fo’c’stle head. 

“Sing—sing!” he shouted. 

The three sailors, the cook and carpenter, 
China Pete, in his thin pajamas, stamped 
about the windlass, heaving the ship’s head 
slowly to the wharf, little Bryant taking 
in the slack. 


“Oh, Sally Brown, would ye marry a sailor, 
Wa-a-ay—roll—an’ go. 
Oh, Sally Brown, would ye marry a sailor, 
An’ I spent my money on Sally Brown,” 


sarig the second mate, upon the wharf, fid- 
dler-drunk in the lamplight. 


“For seven long years I courted Sally, 
Wa-a-ay—roll—an’ go— 

For seven long years I courted Sally, 

An’ I spent my money on Sally Brown,” 


sang the three sailors, the cook, and carpen- 
ter, and China Pete, while little Bryant took 
in the slack of the hawser, singing in a 
piping voice—like the clank of windlass 
pawls upon some little ship. 

“Lord, how cold I am!” muttered China 
Pete, his pajamas clinging tight to his body, 
so that, in the flicker of the shore lamps, 
he looked like a drowned ghost amongst the 
living sailors. 

The ship’s head was in to the wharf again. 
Bones Denton and Carlaw climbed over her 
rail, followed immediately by the mate, all 
of them talking. 
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MISS MARJORIE 
SPEAKS FOR NEW YORK'S BI 


dL Her ideas on Clothes, Parties 
and Complexions 


“Everything a girl does today—even the 
simple chic lines of her clothes and the 
way she wears her hair—demands a flaw- 
less complexion. 

“Yet the hectic whirl of dances and 
the formal functions she attends, and the 
sports she sandwiches in between, con- 
spire to ruin the most velvety skin! 

“And they would — but for Pond’s 
Two Creams, which come to the rescue 
keeping her complexion just as lovely as 
it was when she was in her early teens! 
So it isn’t strange that Pond’s is the 
method I follow to guard the freshness 
of my skin.” 


O says Miss Marjorie Oelrichs now in her 
second season in the brilliant social life 

of New York’s younger set. To dinners, 
dances and sports, at Palm Beach and New- 
port as well as in town, Miss Oelrichs adds a 
serious interest in art which takes her to a 
drawing class every morning during the New 
York season. And she and her beautiful 





a smart Lanvin frock of black kasha 


mother, Mrs. Marjorie Oelrichs, are always 
dashing across the water for a few weeks in 
Paris. 

This life of parties, work and travel might 
tax the freshness of her skin, glowing with 
youth and loveliness and that golden tint of 
not for the 


day: 


the honey-colored blond, were it 
following wise care she gives it every 

Every single day she cleanses ker skin with 
Pond’s Cold Cream, Always at night, and al- 
ways, too on returning from an outing, she 
pats it over the skin of her face, throat, arms 
and hands - Jetting it stay on long enough for 
its pure oils to seep down into the pores and 
bring to 
the surface 
all the dust 
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and dirt which clog them. She wipes off all 
the cream and dirt, and repeats the process, 
finishing with a dash of cold water. 

Over her newly cleansed skin, before she pow- 
ders, she smooths Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 


5 
Light as thistledown it gives her skin a damask 





smoothness over which her powder goes beau- 
tifully and stays long. This thin veil of Van- 
ishing Cream, moreover, guards her face from 
drying, chapping and burning from sun, cold 
and wind, and her hands from chapping. So 
she always uses it before going out. 

When you buy Pond’s Creams to give your 
own skin this perfect protection, this freshening 
and finish, ask for the big generous jar of the 
Cold Cream. Both Creams come in two 
smaller sizes of jars and in tubes. 


upon and we will send you free tubes 
Two Creams and an attractive little folder 
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“Chink, what have you been doing with 
her?” cried Carlaw. 

“What the blazes have you been doing?” 
asked China Pete, shivering on the deck. 
The sailors and the carpenter and little Bry- 
ant returned to their rest, the cook to his 
galley to light the morning fire. 

The mate, and the two apprentices, fol- 
lowed by China Pete, crowded into the cook’s 
galley. 

“Light up, Doctor, light up! Show us a 
flame. It’s cold as the hinges of old dead 
hell,” said the mate. 

“G-g-get us a swig o’ coffee—wrrrrr!— 
the old dead devil's got nothing on me,” 
shivered the third mate, huddling down be- 
side the stove, water dripping from his pa- 
jamas, his hair plastered on his head. 

“You'd best go to your bunk,” said the 
mate. “You'll get one o’ those shore-going 
diseases if you don't look out.” 

“I’m too cold—wrrr,” shivered China 
Pete. “Damn the ports! A man don’t mind 
the sea, but damn the ports.” 

He arose, the mate pulling his arm. 

“Get them panjams off, and I'll rub you 
down,” said the mate. 

China stripped there by the galley stove, 
the cook’s smoky lamp shining on his wet 
white skin, his teeth chattering as so many 
squirrel’s teeth on a morning of late frost. 

The mate and Bones Denton rubbed him 
down, China beating his arms, saying: 

“That’s a little better—that’s a little better 
—come on with that coffee, Doctor, old 
son.” 

Seated on the cook’s coal-locker, the cook 
swearing at them for being in his way, they 
passed the skilly pot from one to another, 
drinking out of the spout, all of them laugh- 


He continued to gaze at her, with his 
black-bearded chin lowered on his cravat, his 
smoldering black eyes reproving her. Then 
he must have decided to disregard my pres- 
ence. He retorted: 

“You do it on purpose—deliberately, so 
that you sha'n’t be so—useful. Since you've 
used the word!” 

Her fine, sad face looked as if it had just 
borne a blow with fortitude. 

“Your guest must be puzzled, Niccold 
mio,” she breathed, in her flutelike voice. 
“How is he going to know in what way 
I am useful to you, unless you go on and 
explain? Or shall we just wait and show 
him, later on?” 

The muscle in his cheek began to twitch. 
He looked at her as though he were trying 
to silence her with his will. Perhaps that 
will of his, intensely cultivated, long ago, 
for who knows what dark purposes, had 
overwhelmed her with more success formerly. 
But the will is no longer so strong when the 
physical power is failing. She released her 
eyes from his stare, showed me a pallid 
smile, and promised: 

“Yes, you shall see.” 

“No!” Nicholas Tyndale burst out, strik- 
ing his fist on the table. “You sha'n't make 
a damned show of it. That’s been decided.” 

“You mean that you have decided for him, 
Niccolé. He ought to decide for himself.” 

“Where does he come in, anyway? What 
has he got to do with it?” 

“T hope he will have this to do with it— 


ing, Carlaw talking of the dance they'd had, 
China Pete with the mate’s jacket over his 
naked shoulders, a bundle of dishcloths on 
his knees, his white skin shining between. 


HE skipper of the Silverstreak sat at 
his cabin table, opposite him a short, 
florid man who sipped a glass of wine—a man 
with scant hair, thin eyes, thin lips, his 
expression cynical, his appearance prosperous. 
“I've cabled the owner about him. Per- 
haps I'll be able to send him to hospital, 
Doctor,” said the skipper. 
“Perhaps—perhaps—but not 
John Lupin,” replied the other. 
“His apprenticeship is out a week after 
she sails. If he goes to hospital before it’s 
up, it will be at the owner’s expense—and 
they'll have to send him home,” said the 
skipper. 
“If I know John Lupin, you'll keep him 
aboard till the day his time is up,” said the 
other. 


“Woes this fellow the cable speaks of ?” 
asked John Lupin, owner of the Sil- 
ver line of clippers, seated in his office in 
Water Street, Liverpool—the Liverpool 
Journal of Commerce in one hand, an 
opened cable in the other. 

“Peter Maury, sir—oldest apprentice of the 
Silverstreak; his time is up at the end of 
next week,” replied the senior clerk. 

“Send the usual cable to the captain of 
the Silverstreak,” said the owner, leaning 
back in his chair and opening his paper 
again. 

“Shoot a cable to the ship in Frisco, 
Jones; same old jig, of course,” said the 
senior to the junior clerk 


if 7] know 


THE RIVAL 
(Continued from page 81) 


that he will persuade you to stop it.” Her 
pale face softened; she reached across the 
table, laid her snowy hand upon his swarthy 
hand. “Think, Niccolé; he is your friend 
from the old days. He comes into this 
atmosphere, thick from destructive emotions, 
with only the kindest intentions. Don’t you 
think you need some one to help you in 
this terrible state of things? Soon, if he 
hadn't happened along, it would have been 
too late, for I can't help you all by myself 
—you are too strong for me.” 

“I refuse,” he muttered. 

“But now we are two to one.” Turning 
to me, she inquired, quite simply: “Will 
you assist after dinner at a little séance? 
I happen to have a knack for materializing 
the spirits.” 

(The story-teller stopped: a mass of water 
had struck the ship with a tremendous jar. 

(“Sea’s still rising,” he said. “Hope we 
don’t lose any boats. May need them!” 

(I was not interested in the rising sea. He 
gathered as much from my look, and after 
a few moments of deep thought, went on.) 


MAGINE (he resumed) hearing such an 

assertion, unexpectedly, from that sort of 
girl! You may believe that I was stupefied. 
She was absolutely in earnest as she made 
that incredible statement. Some girls con- 
fess to playing the piano, and offer to rattle 
off a bit of Chopin for you. Here was an- 
other sort of parlor trick, with a vengeance! 
But I don’t mean to be facetious. The 
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A born crook—yet he held a position of trust; and the confidence of his principals 
in him was so complete that he easily planned a perfect method of robbing them 
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“Where's that code-book? I’ve forgotten 
the word. The one that means ‘Don't spend 
sixpence if you want to keep your job,’ eh?” 
said the junior clerk. 

“That's it,” said the senior clerk. “That's 
PO sae a 

The sun was bright upon the sea, the sky 
unclouded; the breeze was a murmur singing 
softly in the clipper’s rigging, lifting her sea- 
washed wings. A ripple playing at her feet, 
she glided southward, seafow! encircling her 
golden-lettered stern, sun on her gilded 
trucks, her shining teakwood, her burnished 
brass-work dazzling in the sun. 

Eight bells struck, and a voice, ere yet 
the bell’s deep tones had died away, cried 
an order: 

“All hands on deck—back the main yards.” 

There was no song, no sailor lifting up his 
voice—only the rattle of the brace-blocks, 
the flap of sail, the changing music of the 
sea about her bow, as slowly the main yards 
swung round, checking her movement on 
the bosom of the sunny sea. 

Slowly they bore a canvas-shrouded figure 
that once had been China Pete to her bright 
quarter-railing. 

No seafowl screamed; no flap of sail was 
heard, no voice, no footfall. 

The skipper’s voice rose, gently, scarce 
heard about the clipper’s quarter-deck: 

“O eternal God, who rulest the raging 
of the sea, who hast compassed the waters 
bring us to enjoy the blessings of 


ie Oe. s.cs8 with the fruits of our 
eee help, Lord,and saveus ..... 
“We therefore commit this body to the 


deep according to the mighty work- 
ing whereby He is able to subdue all things 
to Himself.” 


affair was serious; the moment was full of 
tension. She had come out with it coura- 
geously, defying him; and he looked as if 
he'd like to knock her down with a chair. 
“Perhaps you don't believe me,” Laura 
della Fagginola observed. 
By this time I was able to return: 
“I'm not an amateur of that sort of thing; 


but you're certainly not my idea of a 
medium.” 
“Why? Because I appear to be a little 


ill? It’s true that I’m not as effective as 
formerly. Nevertheless, it still happens.” 

Nicholas Tyndale, growling under his 
breath, let his big, emaciated body sink 
down in the chair. Ignoring him, she con- 
tinued: 

“For complete success, to be sure, one 
ought to be well, happy, even elevated in 
thought.” 

“IT haven't the faintest idea what the 
qualifications may be,” I rejoined mechani- 
cally. 

“Besides which you are a skeptic? If one 
hasn’t come in contact with the supernatural, 
one refuses to believe in it, of course. You 
think we others are deceiving ourselves with 
pathetic tricks made plausible by our hopes. 
However, I know you don’t believe me 
capable of trickery. Then am I deceiving 
myself in all innocence? You shall see that 
I'm not. I'll give you a proof,” she an- 
nounced, with a mournful, reluctant pride, 
“that I think. will be sufficiently emphatic.” 

Nicholas, working down lower in his 
chair, cast at her: 

“No, you wont! Not tonight!” 

She didn’t dispute with him. 

During the rest of the dinner, whenever 
the servants left the room, Laura della Fag- 
ginola and I discussed this strange subject 
with which she was so familiar. 

She had first exercised her talent in Lucca, 
after the death of her only brother. Her 
widowed mother had then taken to spiritism, 
as women often do after such a loss. At 
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Many women the extra 
help Fels-Naptha for their 
washing machines in this easy, 
simple way: 

They chip Fels-Naptha directly 
into the machine—or dissolve it 
in hot water. Either is easy. 
Many women use an ordinary 
kitchen knife for chipping. It 
enly takes about 50 seconds. 
No fuss. No bother. No waste. 

Fels-Naptha dissolves quickly 
into a rich, creamy suds. Try 
Fels-Naptha in your washing 
machine. You'll be delighted 

_ with the results! 
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Did you ever stop to think that 
the reason you buy household 
soap is for help—the very same 
reason you would hire a servant? 

Isn’t it important therefore, 
that you select your soap, not on 
its color, or its shape.or its form, 

on the amount and kind of 
help it gives you? 

Fels-Naptha—for avery definite 
reason—gives you extra washing 
help. ‘Naptha—that.safe, gentle 
dirt-loosener—and splendid soap 
are combined in Fels-Naptha. 
Workingtogether, hand-in-hand, 


ce a 


re hiring he Lh . 


uppose you Wwe 


they give you extra help you can- 7 
not get in any other soap, in any 
shape or form. 

Fels-Naptha has the best of refer- 
ences from millions of women. who 
have found that nothing can take 
the place of Fels-Naptha, whether 
used in a washing machine or a 
wash tub. 

Isn’t this extra help of 
Fels-Naptha worth a lot to you— 
especially when it saves money on 
soap, saves money on clothes, and 
you get sweet wholesome cleanli- § 
ness, safely and more quickly? 


ELS-NAPTHA 
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HEN you purchase a new 

Gas Range make sure it 
has a Red Wheel for then and 
then only, is it equipped with 
Lorain, the Original Oven Heat 
Regulator. 
There is only one Lorain Regulator. 
It is made by American Stove Com- 
pany and unconditionally guaran- 
teed by them. 
These six famous makes of Gas 
Ranges have Lorain Self-regulating 
Ovens—DirectAction, NewProcess, 
Quick Meal, Dangler, Reliable and 
Clark Jewel. They are sold by Gas 
Companies and good Dealers every- 
where. 
Don’t let the Salesman sell you 
something that he claims is “just as 
good.” Insist upon a Gas Range 
with a Lorain (Red Wheel) Regula- 


tor, then you’ll own the best there is. 
AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 
1123 Chouteau Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
926 





first she had visited a medium in Pisa, a 
gross woman, perhaps altogether a charlatan, 
| who had presently been arrested on charges 
of fraud and blackmail. ‘Then the mother 
| had persuaded Donna Laura to attempt some 


| contact with a spiritual world. They had 
tried, without success, automatic writing, 
table-rapping, all the usual things. One 
evening, when the two lonely women were 


| medium. 
thing that happened 


| cent, 


silently sitting in the dusk of their parlor, 
the daughter became unconscious. Words 
issued from her lips in a voice that was not 
hers. It was as if her body had been in- 
vaded by the intelligence of a stranger. 

That was the beginning. 

“Apparently,” Donna Laura reflected, “I 
was predisposed in some way to be a good 
I can't begin to tell you every- 
In the course of three 
entities possessed me, one 
Because my mind was inno- 
lofty, I wasn't troubled 
of spirits. As time 


years, different 
after another. 
my purpose 


by the grosser sort 


| passed, those manifestations took a different 
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turn. The spirits no longer merely spoke 
through me. They developed from my finer 
essence’—she called it, in Italian, “fluid”— 
“visible forms of their own, which separated 
themselves from me, moved about inde- 
pendently, spoke, gave evidence of thought 
and feeling.” 

I must have shown my _ bewilderment. 
She remonstrated gravely: 

“I assure you that this has happened to 
others. William Crookes, Léon Denis, Allan 
Kardac, Gabriel Délanne, all testify in their 
books to such materializations. Perhaps 
Niccolé wi-l be glad to lend you the ‘Traité 
de Spiritualisme Expérimental’ which ar- 
rived from Paris this morning.” 

“What should he want with it?” Nicholas 
Tyndale threw out from the depths of his 
chair. “He's laughing at you now.” 

“I’m doing no such thing.” 

“Why should I let you show her to him?” 
he persisted angrily. “His ridicule, his mere 
presence, might drive her away forever.” 

“Oh, no,’ Donna Laura assured him, with 
a steely flash of her eyes. “She'll come back 
again, never fear!” 

Their glances crossed like the swords of 
enemies. 

Donna Laura, as if he had suddenly left 
the room, went on: 

“But even before I met Niccold I had 
given it up, for reasons I needn't go into. 
The news followed me here from Lucca; 
Niccolé heard it. You can imagine how he, 
who has dabbled in all sorts of awful ex- 
periments, was pleased at the idea of a girl 
who could raise the dead for him! But I 
didn’t want to. Something—one of them, 
perhaps—told me I should regret it.” 

She crushed the light from the last of her 
innumerable cigarettes. Her pointed finger- 
nails were unrouged and unpolished. I 
found something severe, stoical, admirably 
proud, in the way she ignored all those 
little allurements that women cling to, es- 
pecially when in love. She did not even 
wear perfume. It was as though she had 
said: “I myself, in the fragrance of my 
youth, in the wan allurement of my unem- 
bellished beauty, ought to be enough.” 

“And these séances have been going on 
ever since?” I inquired. 

“For nearly nine months. 
much too long!” 


Ah, yes—much, 


HE little butler, as sane and rosy as if 
he were serving in a rational household, 
entered with a silver basket of fruit. Donna 
Laura took up her cigarette-case and her 
feather fam. She had no vanity case from 
which to redden those pale lips, or powder 
that skin incapable of being made whiter 
than it was. 
I saw her to the door, then came back 
to Nicholas. 


“How,” I demanded, “did a brute like 


you manage to get a hold on such a girl? 
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letting her come 
the whole town 


You ought to be kicked, 
here alone. I suppose 
knows it.” 

“What a champion!” 
antly. 

“Indeed, 
you.” 

He looked startled, then sneered: 

“You couldn't do it, my boy.” 

“Really,” 1 reflected aloud, “I don't see 
how she can be fond of you unless you've 
exerted once more your old powers of fasci- 
nation. I presume that’s it?” 

He gave me a look of astonishment, hesi- 
tated, then decided to reveal the thought: 

“Since she is probably the only person 
in the world who can do the one thing I 
want done, I'm holding on to her.” 

The butler and the second man passed 
through to the drawing-room, bearing coffee 
and liqueurs. Nicholas, leaning toward me, 
took hold of my arm in a grip that I found 
still too powerful for comfort, despite his 
shattered look. He explained in an under- 
tone: 

“It’s not a question of spoiling her repu- 
tation. That was done for when I found 
her. Young Tarpia had been taking her 
round in the Bohemian crowd—late studio- 
suppers, excursions that lasted all night. 
She was seen everywhere, at all hours, in 
that yellow Isotta-Fraschini “with which he 
advertises his presence. After Tarpia came 
Giulio Miano, whose intentions, to say the 
least, are never platonic. A week after I 
arrived here, I heard him boasting about 
her in the Unione—” 

“Nevertheless,” I said, “can’t you feel that 
the girl is decent? She was desperate.” 


he laughed unpleas- 


I'm like to pry her loose from 


“On account of that fellow in Lucca,” he 
rejoined indifferently. 
ES, he was quite indifferent to her 


charm; yet in some way he had made 
her love him, because he “needed her.” He 
needed her because of this professed ability 
of hers for “raising the dead.” Very well: 
accepting her extraordinary claim without 
argument, why should she be the only 
medium capable of doing what he wanted? 
I had an idea that Europe was full of 
women ready to call up for you the spirits 
of Charlemagne, Cleopatra, Merlin, or 
whomever one hankered after. 

“Whom does she show you, Nicholas?” I 
asked. With a gleam of his haggard eyes 
he drew away from me. 

In the drawing-room Donna Laura began 


to play on the piano the “Valse Triste” of 
Sebelius—more sad, under her fingers, than 
I had ever heard it. 

Probably Nicholas Tyndale didn't hear 


that music. His elbows on the table, his 
bearded chin between his hands, he stared 
before him with an air of dreadful reverie, 
like a Lucifer brooding over some unbeliev- 
able dark aspiration. Of a sudden I had a 
crazy, atrocious thought. Had I caught a 
glimpse of the truth? Was this the end of 
his macabre curiosity, his desire for experi- 
ences that nobody else had known? 

I escaped to the drawing-room. 

(My queer shipboard acquaintance paused, 
transfixed me with his slightly jaundiced 
eyes, and inquired demurely: “You begin 
to find my anecdote interesting, eh? Well, 
so did I—possibly almost too much so! 
That was the moment when I should have 
liked to get out of that fine apartment of 
Nicholas Tyndale’s. I probably would have 
done so; but there was the girl! Her pitiable 
sorrow and evident helplessness, her pathetic 
hope in me, and the strong sympathetic 
bond already existing between us—I had to 
stick it out. However, you needn't, unless 
you want to. I warn you that the rest 


of it is a bit uncanny for a night like this.” 

(I reassured him. Pressed fo continue, he 
while the smoking- 
with a 


related the rest of it, 
room slanted this way and that, 
groaning of all its joints.) 
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Eating their Way to Health 


Naturally, simply, they banished 
their ills—found again the energy 


of youth—with one fresh food 


N' IT a “cure-all,” not a medi- 
cine in any sense — Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is simply a remark- 


able fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast 
plants in every cake invigorate the 
whole system. They aid digestion— 
clear the skin—banish the poisons of 
constipation, Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens 
the intestinal muscles and makes them 


THIS FOOD tones up the entire 
system — aids digestion — clears 
the skin—banishes constipation, 





healthy and active. And day by day it 
releases new stores of energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regularly every 
day before meals: on crackers—in fruit 
juices, water or milk—or just plain, nib- 
bled from the cake. For constipation es- 
pecially, dissolve one cake in hot water (not 
scalding) before breakfast and at bedtime. 
Buy several cakes at a time—they will 
keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or 
three days. All grocers have Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. Start eating it today! 

And let us send you a free copy of our 
latest booklet on Yeast for Health. 
Health Research Dept.M26,The Fleisch- 
mann Company, 701 Washington Street, 


New York. 
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“EVER SINCE I was twelve years old, I 
have always been ashamed to appear in 
public on account of pimples on my face 
and neck. At the beach, I could not wear a 
bathing suit on account of them. I tried 
several different remedies but they did little 
or no good. I began to nibble yeast and 
learned to like it. To my surprise my pim 
ples began to disappear. Today my skin is 
clear.” Epcar Frizze.t, Toledo, Ohio 
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“BEING SOMEWHAT FAGGED 
through close application to the many 
duties devolving upon the office of 
mayor, I decided to try Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. I found the results most bene- 
ficial. It toned up my whole system. 
The great amount of yeast consumed in 
the United States indicates its wonder- 
ful medicinal properties. No wonder 
that everywhere we meet enthusiasts 
about Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 
Henry W. Kiet, St. Louis, Mo. 


LEFT 
“TAM A GRADUATE NURSE. Nec- 
essarily eating all sorts of food, I became 
very constipated. I would not take 
cathartics knowing the dangers of their 
continued use. I tried Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. In a very short time my consti- 
pation was cured. Now all my friends 
greet me with, ‘How well you look’.” 


Mrs, C. M, Butt, Columbus, Ohio 
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AS I entered the drawing-room (the story- 
teller resumed), the mournful and mag- 
nificent eyes of Laura della Fagginola ques- 
tioned me above the gilded piano. She 
stopped playing. Her face became eloquent, 
as if she had cried out: “He has dared to 
tell you the truth?” 

I sat down on the piano-bench beside her, 
as Nicholas appeared in the doorway, his 
eyes suspiciously narrowed. Lounging for- 
ward, he remarked: 

“Just the night for a rubber of dummy- 
bridge.” 

“Don't you know I hate cards? I want 
to hear some of Donna Laura's music.” 

He lowered at me, then wandered away 
to the other end of the room. Picking up 
a paper-backed book, he threw himself into 
a cchair. As he cut the pages with a jeweled 
stiletto, I caught the title on the cover: 
“Apres la Mort.” 

It was raining harder than ever. Against 
the windows, masked with solid wooden 
shutters, dashed gusts of rain with dull rat- 
tles, rising and falling. 

“He is determined not to let me do it 
tonight.” She began to play Rimski-Korsa- 
kov’s “Hymn tothe Sun.” Her voice covered 
by the music, she muttered: “All the same, 
I will. And you shall tell me afterward 
what she is like—this visitor that he makes 
me produce for him, that he has always, 
before tonight, had all to himself in this 
room, while I have sat there unconscious.” 

She glanced toward an alcove at the end 
of the drawing-room, bare of ornaments and 
pictures, framed with yellow curtains, con- 
taining one gilded armchair placed against 
the back wall. I noticed at once that the 
walls and ceiling of the alcove were solid 
plaster, the floor, like the rest of the draw- 
ing-room floor, composed of heavy black- 
and-white marble slabs. 

Lowering her face above the keyboard, 
Donna Laura persisted: 

“You shall tell what they say to each 
other—at least, how they act toward each 
other. What sort of intimacy is that, built 
up through these innumerable nights while 
I've sat there in a deep sleep—” 

Her unstable voice broke and was silent. 
She struck the piano-keys hard with her 
white hands. 

Nicholas Tyndale turned his dark counte- 
nance toward us balefully, then went on 
pretending to read. 

I had, as you can understand, the sensa- 
tion of taking part in a dream-conversation: 
the abnormality, the enormity of this busi- 
ness, was not appropriate to a state of full 
consciousness. But she spoke again, with 
the voice of a living woman, not a chimera. 
By the way, I’m not sure that dream-speech 
has an effect of audibility. In any case, this 
actual girl was murmuring: 

“When he first persuaded me to sit for 
him, I produced only spirits that I had 
known in Lucca. But presently she came, 
and those others did not return. Only she, 
from her first appearance! Why was that?” 

Her fingers moved more weakly over the 
keyboard. 

“You say this apparition is like a human 
being? In density, too?” 

“So he told me, before he began to be 
reticent. That is to say, she was not so 
dense at first; but gradually she took on 
solidity. Have you never heard of Katie 
King, that English manifestation? She be- 
came like a member of the family to which 
she appeared—moving among them, sitting 
and talking beside them, her form resistant 
to their touches, like a form of flesh. De- 
parting, she left the impression of her mo- 
mentary body on the cushions, the imprint 
of her hands on tablets of wax. Those 
hands which they kissed in bidding her 


good-by were firm and fresh, like the hands 
of a woman who has entered from out of 
doors. Had she been a bad spirit instead 
of a good one—had there been present, in- 


stead of several persons, only one man of a 
terrible persuasiveness—might not her lips, 
instead of her hands, have received the 
kisses ?” 


HERE it was, you see! To keep her his 

docile instrument, he had fascinated, or 
hypnotized her into loving him; but he had 
then required that this loving human crea- 
ture suffer from such a jealousy as this! I 
venture to say that in all the world’s ex- 
perience in passion this state of things had 
not happened before. Let us hope it wont 
happen again. 

Shaking off my sense of unreality, I whis- 
pered: 

“This is too monstrous for words! You 
must get out of it.” 

Her sad profile drooped lower, as she 
responded: 

“Where could I go that he wouldn't fol- 
low me? Once I got as far as Livorno. I 
was at the station with my ticket for Genoa, 
when he caught up with me. Ah, you don't 
know the power he exerts! When I saw 
him coming toward me, I was happy, at the 
thought of these hours of suffering in this 
room, to which he was going to bring me 
back again.” 

“Don't you know that this feeling you 
have for him is artificial, produced merely 
by his will?” 

“What if I believe it? The feeling still 
remains. It's true that I can imagine a state 
of peace in a world that didn’t contain him. 
Well, anyway, it will end when he has no 
more use for me. Even now, she is grow- 
ing impalpable, because of my failing health 
and hostility to her She is fading away 
from him! But how can I be glad of it, 
since, if she ceases altogether to appear, he 
will tell me that my value to him no longer 
exists? Then he will show me the door.” 

Pain twisted her bloodless lips, at the 
thought of release from this obsession, this 
torture. That was not logical; but the 
whole affair was madness. 

“You think, then,” I asked, “that you 
produce, so to speak, a really formidable 
rival ?” 

“Formidable? How do I know her im- 
pulses? Her principles? Her strength? And 
yet if she is good, why does she come to 
him? For you know that Niccoldé isn’t the 
sort to attract a saint willingly!” She was 
lost in her gloomy thoughts for a while, then 
made the surprising assertion: “I understand 
their conversations are in English.” 

“Which you also speak, do you not?” 

“Yes, I know what you think—that this 
shape, formed through my agency, is noth- 
ing more than an effigy into which I have 
somehow put my own personality. You are 
wrong. She exists, and merely uses my fluid 
—my ectoplasm, say—in order to function 
in our grosser atmosphere. No, no; it is 
not I, or any sentient part of me, that keeps 
those rendezvous here in this darkened sa- 
lone.” 

“The room is darkened?” 

She roused herself from her hopeless medi- 
tation. 

“But of course, the room must always be 
dark. They can bear only a very little 
light.” 

“What would happen to them if they were 
exposed to a lot of it? As much as this 
from the chandelier, for instance?” 

“It would be a terrible shock,” said Donna 
Laura. 

“To the medium also, I suppose?” 

“To some extent, no doubt. Perhaps yes, 
perhaps not,” she answered absent-mindedly, 
sinking, once more, into her melancholy ab- 
straction. 


ICHOLAS TYNDALE, having cast his 
book aside, was watching us. Donna 
Laura left the piano. Moving like a weary 
nymph, she crossed the room, to replenish 
her cigarette-case from a sixteenth-century 
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coffer on the table. When she had lighted a 
cigarette, she turned to Nicholas, her long 
tapering body drooping in its silvery dress, 
and pronounced huskily: 

“He says he will be delighted to see our 
show.” 

“It is perfectly asinine to drag in an un- 
sympathetic spectator—” he began; but she 
cut him short with the words: 

“I have made him quite sympathetic. He 
has my promise to see what I can do. If 
you wont let me show him here, I shall have 
to show him over there in Borgo San Jacopo. 
And if you're so ungracious, we'll not in- 
vite you.” 

This threat gave the precious wretch a 
nice thrill of alarm. One could see how he 
liked the idea of her “showing me” his lady- 
spirit in private! Judging from the glare he 
sent me, he would have enjoyed wringing 
my neck. He exclaimed savagely: 

“Never mind; it will be a fiasco. The 
weather, this new influence in the room, and 
your state of health at present—” 

Donna Laura calmly returned: 

“It will go through tonight. When I feel 
it, the thing is sure. But I want to begin at 
once.” 

She told me to sit anywhere, “as far as 
possible from the alcove.” I chose a place 
beyond the farthest door, beside which I had 
observed an electric-light switch. In fact, it 
was to this switch that Donna Laura came 
in order to shut off the current from the 
chandelier. The room was plunged into 
darkness except for the dying fire. 

“Is your chair comfortable?” she asked me 
through the gloom. 

“Oh, yes. I sha’n’t move,” I said. 

“And keep quiet, too!” Nicholas snarled. 

“Of course he'll keep quiet, Niccold. What 
did you think he was going to do—a jig?” 

She was moving from one door to another, 
turning the keys in the locks. By this time 
I was able to see her pale face and shoulders, 
her softly shimmering dress, flit to and fro 
in the black void of the room where nothing 
else now seemed to exist except the glow 
from the hearth As she slowly approached 
the alcove, she herself appeared like a spirit. 


ECEDING, she became abruptly shorter. 

I realized that she had seated herself, 
without drawing the portiéres, on the chair 
at the back of the alcove. Now she was 
barely visible, a grayish spot hardly lighter 
than the obscurity about her. There was a 
minute of silence. Her voice made me jump: 

“Pull the screen before the fire, Niccold.” 

I saw his big, stooping silhouette steal for- 
ward in response to that plea like the ut- 
terance of a woman about to sink into slum- 
ber. His face appeared in the crimson glow 
of the ashes. Then even that faint light was 
dimmed by the fire-screen. 

He slunk back to his chair across the 
room from me. I was barely able to distin- 
guish his shirt-front—a patch of the duskiest 
gray—and beyond, the nearly vanished shim- 
mer that was Donna Laura’s dress. 

An interminable hush ensued. 

The silence of the drawing-room was com- 
plete. Even the sound of the rain against 
the shuttered windows had died away. I 
heard the faint clop-clop of a cab-horse 
down in Via Tornabuoni. There followed 
out there a deadened hubbub of voices—from 
some tourists, no doubt, who had dined late 
at La Bocca. Those rumors made me think: 
“What a strange thing we’re doing! Are all 
of us out of our minds?” 

Nicholas gave a sigh. 

I no longer doubted that I was going to 
see something, which would not be a trick. 
But a form apart from her, that moved and 
spoke? No; that was a little too thick! He 
must have deceived her in that. 

A soft moan issued from the alcove. Was 
she suffering? I marveled at her mournful 
obedience to this astounding tyrant. 

“Never mind!” I threatened him silently. 
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“If I can do anything to spoil your game 
for you—” 

His chair creaked under his weight: he 
was evidently leaning forward. Turning my 
eyes toward the alcove, I seemed to see her 
larger than before. Was she coming out? 
No, she had not moved. 

But beside her dim shape another shape 
was growing. 

And now that other shape began to ex- 
pand more quickly. It rose above the seated 
medium. It appeared, as well as I could see, 
to become less chaotic. Erect, like a woman 
standing, this second nebulous figure drifted 
away from the nebulous figure of Laura del- 
la Fagginola, which remained motionless on 
the gilded chair in the alcove. 

It had happened! 

I felt chilly, as if the windows had been 
lung open. 


HE apparition advanced into the room. 
It—or she!—drew near to Nicholas 
Tyndale, who had risen. She was slightly 
more distinct. Clothed as though in a whitish 
robe of simple folds, her face framed in 
something like a whitish scarf, she dissemi- 
nated even in the darkness an impression of 
beauty. Yes, I dont know why this was; 
but I got from her, without seeing her in 
the least distinctly, an impression of ethereal 
loveliness. She was small,—much smaller, 
indeed, than Donna Laura,—but her carriage 
was queenly, her movement very graceful. 
Her hands at her sides, she appeared to be 
looking up at Nicholas, as he bent down 
toward her. 

A log in the fireplace broke. For a mo- 
ment, through the mesh of the fire-screen, a 
soft gleam flickered over the room. Before 
the darkness enveloped us again, I had time 
to see the apparition shrink back from that 
threat of light. It was dark again too 
quickly for me to make out those misty 
features. 

Tyndale began to speak in an undertone. 

I surmised that he was explaining my pres- 
ence, apologizing for it. Imagine apologizing 
to a shape that had not exisied a few min- 
utes ago! He was silent. I heard a murmur 
softer, as I thought, than human speech, 
coming from that vaporlike figure before 
him. Then they receded into deeper shad- 
ows. He, with his back to me, became in- 
visible. The thing with which he talked 
was a blur amid the darkness. 

All the while that other blur, which was 
Donna Laura, sat motionless in the alcove. 

I was startled to hear abruptly a strange, 
sweet voice, like—how shall I say?—the 
voice of a small, perfected silver automaton, 
utter in English: 

“More and more difficult—” 

And his answer, in English: 

“Doing it on purpose—” 

The voices were hushed again. For a mo- 
ment the rain rattled savagely against the 
windows. 

That mistlike blur was moving to and 
fro. I knew that he was pacing beside it 
over the thick rug. His voice sounded again, 
deep, suppressed, full of agitation, as though 
he were pouring out his heart to that incon- 
ceivable creature. And at last, so faintly 
that it seemed, again, less like speech than 
a despairing thought made audible: 

“Ah, you are dragging me back from sal- 
vation!” 

They were nearer. My eyes smarted from 
the strain of trying to see them. Awhile ago 
my ears could not have caught the silvery 
murmur: 

“Soon they will no longer let me—” 

There was sadness, remorse and fear in 
that voice which should not, in any rational 
world, have been capable of emotion. 

“I will not give you up!” he cried, his 
words extravagantly bursting out in the si- 
lence. He must have forgotten me. That 
drooping pale form was cut across midway 
by a sudden bar of black. 
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“Now you melt in my arms!" he groaned. 

The black bar disappeared from against 
the white. 

A fa‘nt cry resounded from the depths of 
the room, which had swallowed her up. And 
there came a rush of words, a silvery chat- 
tering, so little human that my scalp began 
to prickle: 

“Let me go— From this atmosphere— 
All I have gained— They will bar the way— 
What will become of me?” 

I heard a sort of plaintive mewing. The 
apparition was weeping? 

Whatever was happening, whatever this 
strange creature was that moved and 
wept amid the darkness, I was determined 
to have a look at it. Rising stealthily from 
my chair, I groped for the light-switch, 
found it, and waited, my heart thumping 
violently, for the moment when she should 
stand beneath the chandelier. 

She moved; she was there—and I switched 
on the lights. 

For an instant they blinded me. Then, 
just in time, I saw her vividly—erect, like a 
living woman slightly blurred in outline, seen 
through an aura of vapor. The beautiful 
face, overshadowed by its coif, wore a look 
of terror. And at once, so rapidly that the 
eye could hardly follow those changes, she 
began to dissolve, like a figure of wax ex- 
posed to the heat of a furnace. Her eyes 
melted into their sockets; her nose disap- 
peared; her forehead sank in. Her body and 
her robes, vaporized and confused, swiitly 
flowed together, as if they had been built 
up of a single profoundly perishable ele- 
ment. And all that swimming and deli- 
quescing substance which had resembled a 
woman sank down upon the yellow rug in 
the blaze of the chandelier, boiled together 
for an instant, and vanished, leaving no 
trace. For a moment I had a feeling of 
horror as great as if I had destroyed a 
human being. 

(My acquaintance interrupted his egregious 
tale, to regard me doubtfully. “I don't 
blame you,” he said, “if you find it hard to 
swallow.” 

(As the ship lurched heavily to starboard, 
throwing us together, I assured him: “It 
is certainly just the reminiscence for a night 
like this. Excuse me. I hope I didn’t 
smash the cigars in your pocket.” 

(“No, I've smoked the last one. You're 
exceedingly polite. I can see that you think 
I’m an atrocious liar. No doubt I'd think 
the same if you were telling the story. How- 
ever, it has a conclusion. Shall I give it 
to you?” 

(“You don’t mean to say you thought of 
stopping there!” 

(He acknowledged the compliment with a 
fine, pained smile, and, after a few moments 
of aggrieved reflection, continued with these 
words: ) 


PSET? Yes, I was; but I had to move 


fast, all the same. I was barely able 
to spring aside when Nicholas Tyndale made 


a rush at me, his face unrecognizable. He 
bellowed: “I'll kill you for that!” 
I jumped behind the center-table. He 


vaulted over it, knocking down with a crash 
half of the bric-a-brac on it. We went to 
the floor together, his muscular fingers reach- 
ing for my throat. You can understand that 
I wasn’t even in those days a match for an 
herculean brute who had been accustomed 
to bend horseshoes with his hands. In my 
twenties, though, I had taken a course in 
ju-jitsu. A little scrub-headed fellow named 
Kobayashi had showed me, in Kyoto, pre- 
cisely the move to make in this position in 
which I found myself. I remembered it by 
instinct; for instinct takes charge of us at 
moments of great danger. Quite without 
thinking, as though I were twisting on the 
mat in a short-sleeved canvas kimono, I 
caught him thus and so, braced my knee 
against him, and tugged. His sinew stretched ; 
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N'AIMEZ QUE MOI 
NARCISSE NOIR (Love Only Me) NUIT de NOEL 
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|the joints of his shoulders cracked, and he 
turned a bluish-white. 

But the wretch held on, grinding his teeth 
together, his eyes shining in a homicidal fury. 

“Listen to reason, Nicholas,” I panted. “I 
don’t want to hurt you.” 

With a tremendous heave he tried to free 
himself. I saw his eyes turn up toward the 
table, and remembered the jeweled stiletto. 

There was nothing for it, apparently, but 
to put him out. I gave a sharp tug, which 
disjointed his right arm at the shoulder- 
socket. He rolled over on his back, his 
black-bearded mouth wide open. He had 
fainted from the pain. 

When I had staggered to my feet, I turned 
my eyes toward the alcove. Donna Laura 
had sunk down sidewise in her chair, her 
head lying ca her shoulder, one hand drag- 
ging on the floor. But when I set her 
straight, she stirred. It occurred to me: 

“I must get her out of here quickly, and 
|she mustn't see Nicholas.” 

Taking him by the shoulders, I dragged 
him into the corner behind the piano. As 
I was returning to her, she opened her eyes. 

“What happened?” 

“That gthing,”’ I explained with a shudder, 
“dissolved like ice in a furnace.” 





ONNA LAURA looked very ill. She was 

unable to rise till I took her hands. 
She swayed forward against me. Fortunately 
she was too much upset to notice my torn 
collar and the smear of blood on my cheek 
where Nicholas had hit me. 

She wanted to know where he was. I told 
her that he had gone out of the room in a 
rage. Still dazed, she whispered: 

“You turned up the lights! He'll think I 
put you up to it. He'll never forgive me. 
Never!” 

Her qualms of remorse could wait; the 
important thing was to hustle her away be- 
fore he began to stir. I also had some sort 
of absurd idea about sending h'm a doctor, 
to yank him back into shape. He didn’t de- 
serve it, of course. I ought to have beaten 
out his wretched brains with one of the 
fire-dogs. But we live in soft times—it’s 
impossible not to be disgustingly humane. 
I bundled Donna Laura out into the hall. 

She was willing to go. She had to lean 
against the outer door while I found her 
gray, fur-trimmed cloak, and my overcoat 
and hat. The servants didn’t appear, and 
we got down the public stairs without meet- 
ing anybody. Before us we saw the rain 
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of life. 

“It's not far,” she murmured. ‘“Let’s walk.” 

Her gray cloak shot with silver threads 
was soon drenched in that downpour. The 
wind lashed her face. Her tawny hair turned 
dark; some strands came unbound and 
streamed round her pallid cheeks. I didn’t 
care about her getting wet; she could take 
a hot bath and some cognac—the point was 
to get away from Nicholas. I now felt that 
as soon as he came to his senses, he would 
be after us, his shoulder notwithstanding. 
With a pistol, no doubt! He had always 
been pertinacious. I called myself a fool 
for not having tied him up. 

What a fortunate thing that I didn’t! 


\ E came out on the Lungarno. Before 

us the Trinity Bridge stretched over 
toward the Borgo San Jacopo. At a little 
distance, its lamps disappeared in the rain. 
Below it I heard the swollen river whirling 
along with a continuous roar. We were 
alone in the sweeping sheets of water that 
seemed to be falling from all the clouds in 
the world. 

She staggered against me. I put my arm 
round her, urging her onto the bridge. I had 
a picture of myself on guard with a poker, 
all night, at the door of her rooms—behind 





the door of her unknown rooms that ought 
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to be fragrant just from her living in them. 
It was all settled in my mind that he wasn’t 
to get hold of her again, if I had to fight 
both of them. 

We were nearly halfway across the bridge 
when, looking over my shoulder, I saw a tall 
figure dart out of the mouth of Via Torna- 
buoni, into a patch of lamplight. It was 
Nicholas. 

I tried to make her run. She pulled back 
in bewilderment. Her cloak, slipping from 
her shoulders, was blown away into the gut- 
ter of the bridge. Disregarding that loss, 
she stammered: 

“What are you doing?” 

“Well have to cut for it. 
Nicholas.” 

I managed to drag her a short distance 
farther. She was struggling against me. I 
warned her that he was undoubtedly armed, 
that he mustn’t catch us till he had come 
out of his rage. The distracted girl could 
think of nothing but going back to him. 

“All right!” I shouted at her, beside my- 
self with indignation. “Then it’s simply me 
that he’s after. That may not interest you; 
but it interests me like the devil.” 

I whipped off my overcoat, with the 
thought of covering up her silvery dress, too 
conspicuous, soaked dark though it was, even 
in the obscurity of the storm. Then, since 
I couldn't make her go forward, I jerked 
her into the shadows beside the parapet, 
hoping that, unless she called out to him, 
he would pass us -by in the rain. I even 
got ready to clap my hand over her mouth. 

He was on the bridge, running toward us, 
from one ray of light to another. I saw his 
injured arm hanging down at his side. He 
was then not more than twenty yards away. 

A terrific gust of wind descended the path 
of the river. It struck the bridge; it 
snatched up from the gutter Donna Laura’s 
cloak. The cloak rose above the parapet, 
svelling out its folds in a queer resemblance 
to life. Then it sailed down to the river. 
And for a moment, amid the foam of the 
torrent, one saw it again before it was swept 
away. A howl of despair came to us. 

That tall figure, half lost in the storm, was 
poised on the parapet. Donna Laura broke 
away from me—rushed back to him. Her 
scream of warning was smothered by the 
roar of the waves and the hissing of the 
rain. He dived down, and even at that 
moment I couldn't help wondering which 
he was trying to save—the girl, or the ap- 
parition that the girl knew how to produce. 
What face was before him at the last, Donna 
Laura's or the other’s? I believe he took 
that suicidal plunge to rescue the other, in 
rescuing the body of his patient instrument. 

Of course he hadn't a chance. He came 
up only once, near where the cloak had 
vanished. 


Here comes 


HE story-teller was silent. Finding my 
voice, I asked: 

“What became of her?” 

“Of Donna Laura della Fagginola?” he 
said, putting on his cap, and getting out of 
his corner. “She recovered. That is to say, 
she was quickly relieved of that obsession 
which he had produced in her mind. For 
a while, from force of habit, she continued 
to love him, if such a false, impelled emo- 
tion can be called by the name of love. But 
it wore away; for it was artificial,” he in- 
sisted. “I helped to cure her. The task was 
not unpleasant.” 

He was letting himself out of the smok- 
ing-room by way of the leeward door, when 
I cast after him the question: 

“Where is she now?” 

“In Paris,” he rejoined, with his fine smile. 
“She doesn’t enjoy the sea.” He hesitated, 
before concluding: “Don't think we go in for 
stances, nowadays! Even though she 
couldn’t produce, from the whole world of 
spirits, an apparition that I'd prefer to her.” 

He shut the door behind him. 
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THE SWORD OF DR. DAMOCLES 


But the Hopkinsons wondered what in the 
world Desmond would think of Doctor 
Damocles. Nora seemed to have gone out 
of her mind about him. The wireless op- 
erator, who had meditated upon a scheme 
for luring the Doctor up to the Cyclopean 
ruins which crowned the cliff, and pushing 
him over, received a shock one evening. He 
had taken a message from London via 
Patras which made him blink, but he 
thought it worth while delivering at once. 
Nora and Paul Damocles were looking at 
the moon from under the awning ait. The 
young man came up and handed the en- 
velope to Nora. 

“Don’t move, dear,” 
Paul, slipping from his embrace. 
get a light to read this.” 

She followed the operator forward to his 
office and calmly breaking the seal, read 
what Phil had just sent, at rather consider- 
able expense, through the air. 


“Nora Grannard. S. Y. Western Maid. 
Your sweet letter this morning made new 
man of me thousand kisses dreaming of day 
you reach London again confident all will 
be well darling. 


she murmured to 
“I must 


“Your own Phil.” 


She raised her eyes to the young man 
watching her. 

“Any answer, Miss Grannard?” he asked 
politely. 

She shook her head slowly. 

“No, a letter will do,” she said, smiling, 
and went out. He saw her deliberately 
tearing the message into small pieces and 
dropping them over the side as she returned 
to Doctor Damocles under the awning. 

“Gosh, she’s a cough-drop!” he muttered 
darkly, and treated himself to a grimace and 
a laugh. He could not help admiring the 
way she played the game. He looked at his 
copy of Phil's message. “Poor blighter!” 
he added in a very honest burst of pity. 


UT Doctor Paul Damocles was still un- 

aware that it was a game. He had been 
educated, it is true, but he was unfamiliar 
with the conditions and ethics of which girls 
like Nora Grannard, girls of intoxicating ap- 
peal and winsome attractiveness, are the out- 
ward and visible sign. He came of a people 
who are a mystery to our Western minds. 
We cannot make head or tail of their ven- 
dettas and feuds. They are a quick, mer- 
curial, emotional people, those Levantine 
folk. They are aware of rumors that flash 
across seas and mountains and plains be- 
yond the speed of radio. It is the speed 
of light. They are romantic fatalists. Most 
of them, when they go to war, go on their 
own account. The slightest omen—a dead 
bird in the gutter, a cloud the shape of a 
cross in the sky, a lunatic girl running 
screaming down the village street—will start 
them off; and they will go through regular 
troops like a lance through brown paper. 
And then, when you least expect it, their 
ranks will soften and melt like wax. They 
have seen an omen, and they will all run 
away. Nobody knows why. To them the 
air is full of voices. The ravines are 
crowded with ghosts. The cities you see are 
only the top layers of middens going right 
back to the camps of Central Asiatic no- 
mads. They go down into the earth so 
deep that these people are always digging 
their own graves in the very dust of their 
ancestral slaves and kings. Old lands, old 
terrors, old conceptions of fidelity and jus- 
tice. And Doctor Paul Damocles, who had 


lived among these people all his life and 
shared some of their illusions, fell in love 
with Nora Grannard when she suddenly ap- 
peared like a goddess on his shining purple 
island in the A°gean Sea. 

Always supposing that the phrase “falling 


(Continued from page 41) 
in love” is adequate. It was scarcely an ac- 
curate description of what happened to him. 
He seemed to draw back, at first. He was 
cold and silent. Her frank American way 
of taking his arm and looking straight in 
his eyes as though she had known him all 
her life appalled him. He drew back, as a 
man draws back to make a leap over a 
precipice. And Doctor Paul leaped. 


HE Western Maid, four hundred tons, 

lay in Megalopolis Bay, made fast by 
many ropes, and with her two anchors 
splayed wide ahead of her. This was the 
pilot's doing. The pilot was a brother-in- 
law of Mr. Sarpedon, the tribune. Most 
of his work was berthing the little French 
steamers chartered by the Société Anonyme, 
which held the emery concession. They 
came once a fortnight. Mr. Soranza, a tall 
man of Venetian origin and saturnine coun- 
tenance, was thoroughly acquainted with the 
peculiar weather to be found around 
Teriphos. He communicated his views to 
Captain Graeme of the Western Maid. 

“As far as I understand him,” the Captain 
told Mr. Hopkinson, “if it comes on to 
blow suddenly, we shall have to slip the 
anchors and hawsers and go right out—and 
stay out till it’s over. If you don’t mind 
my saying so, sir, we'd be far better at 
anchor off Scutari than here. How long do 
you fancy we'll be staying ?” 

“Well, not very long, not very long,” re- 

plied old Mr. Hopkinson, who wished he 
himself knew. They had been there a week 
instead of the forty-eight hours originally 
suggested. He walked aft, to where his wife 
sat with her crochet, and sat down heavily. 
Nora was on a trip along the high headlands 
to the westward, with Doctor Damocles. 
Of course, one of them ought to have been 
along; but riding on a mule up and down 
precipitous tracks did not appeal to the 
Hopkinsons. It was much pleasanter to 
stay on the yacht. And Nora had made it 
ominously plain that she desired no com- 
pany. ; 
“Well,” said the lady without looking up, 
“if you think it will make any difference, 
you can tell Nora, and see what she says. 
I have no control over her.” 

“You talk as though 7 had,” retorted her 
husband gently. “If we have to go out, 
she will be safe enough until we get back, 
I suppose.” 

He sat there gazing at the enormous walls 
of the cove where they were made fast. 
Even Mr. Hopkinson, who knew nothing 
about the sea, could grasp the nature of the 
peril to which the Western Maid was ex- 
posed in case of a storm. He had been im- 
pressed by Mr. Soranza’s remaining on board 
almost continuously, filling the whole vessel 
with a distinct flavor of garlic, and staring 
closely at the barometer with a scowl. The 
glass had been high for a week. According 
to Mr. Soranza, this was unusual. And the 
concession-ship was due. He himself, now 
that he had transacted a little business in 
hashish with Captain Graeme, was anxious 
to see the Western Maid on her way. 

So was Mr. Sarpedon. He was a lonely 
man, these days. The gentle sadness of Paul 
Damocles had given way to a nervous en- 
ergy and sudden bursts of inarticulate pro- 
fanity and pride. He was apparently being 
driven mad by love. Mr. Sarpedon was 
unable to enter fully into his friend’s an- 
guish. Love had done its worst upon Mr. 
Sarpedon years ago. He was a very much 
married man. His house appeared to be full 
of children, but this was an illusion due 
to their being all about the same size and 
very restless. Four took on the semblance 
of fourteen. He liked children. He would 
have relished it immensely had Doctor 
Damocles become moony about one of the 


pilot’s daughters and set up for himself in 
the married way. Marya Soranza was like a 
ripe plum ready to fall into the Doctor’s 
hands. Anybody could see that, except Doc- 
tor Damocles himself. Marya was a good 
girl, Mr. Sarpedon thought to himself. But 
that Frankish girl, humph! Mr. Sarpedon 
had been to Saloniki once, and to Constan- 
tinople once, and the-sight of Nora Gran- 
nard’s brightly rouged lips, her short 
bobbed hair and mascara-ed lashes evoked 
in Mr. Sarpedon’s mind the most outrageous 
recollections. To him she was to be ex- 
plained in only one way, and he would stare 
at his friend Doctor Damocles at times with 
profound perplexity. 

“Marry!” he would mutter, in- reply to 
the other's incredible declaration. “Marry a 
woman painted up like those harpies in the 
White Tower Gardens at Saloniki! She has 
cast a spell over your mind, Paul.” 


E would watch them start off on one of 
their journeys to the coves and ravines of 
the island with a dubious scowl on his round 
face. Nora, sitting on the broad platform 
of a mule-saddle, a cigarette in her fingers, 
her legs, in their soft leather breeches and 
polished English riding boots, jauntily 
crossed, would wave to Mr. Sarpeden, and 
he would look grave. He had an idea she 
knew how he felt. He had an idea that 
Nora only wanted things because others 
wanted them or had them. When Paul 
confided to him the information that the 
Frankish girl was affianced to a man of vast 
wealth older than herself, a dealer in pre- 
cious stones, he muttered in a rumbling 
way: 

“He should make himself a gold-handled 
riding whip, with diamonds to give it a 
— grip, and use it. She will need it, that 
girl. 

And Paul would rave like a depressed 
lunatic. Paul was in a bad way all the 
week the Western Maid was in Teriphos. 
He did not know how to proceed. Nora, 
who was in love with him in her own way, 
never allowed herself to be carried out of 
that way. Love to Nora was a species of 
hypnotism which made her entrancingly 
sweet when alone with some particular man, 
and extremely impossible to live with when 
away from him. Nobody knew, save Mr. 
and Mrs. Hopkinson themselves, what they 
went through during Nora’s infatuations. 
They suffered also from a secret amazement. 
Mr. Hopkinson had once remarked to his 
wife that love seemed not only blind but 
chuckle-headed as well. 

“And rude,” added Mrs. Hopkinson plac- 
idly. “They treat us like furniture. Only 
Desmond is so different. Just think. He 
cabled simply to make sure I had been to 
that specialist.” 

“He understands,” agreed Mr. Hopkinson. 
“And he is the only one who can manage 
her.” 

The Hopkinsons, of course, would have 
survived if Paul had carried out his threat 
to Mr. Sarpedon—to kill himself. 

“But why?” demanded the astounded 
tribune. “Wed_the girl if you cannot re- 
cover your mind any other way. But kill 
yourself! You, an officer of the army!” 

“You forget,” replied Doctor Damocles in 
a hollow voice. “I have had my epaulettes 
cut from my uniform and my sword broken 
across the knee of a _ renegade scullion. 
What have I to live for?” 

“Wed the girl,’ insisted Mr. Sarpedon 
earnestly, holding the amber stem of his 
water-pipe so that it pointed at Doctor 
Paul. “Go to her country and live on her 
estates. If that rich merchant seeks to have 
his revenge, kill him. See how they shoot 
in America! Last night, at the cinema, 
six men were killed in one small village by 
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Enjoy the Glowing Cleanliness of ARCOLA / 


NOW small homes can have the same healthful, even 
warmth which larger Ideal Boilers provide for mansions 
and clubs. This is made available, in reduced size but 
selfsame high quality, by Ideal ARCOLA Hot Water 
Heating. Owners of small buildings may now enjoy the 
soft, invigorating warmth they have always wanted—at 
prices and terms within reach of all. 


This compact, neat outfit represents 
the result of thirty years of making 
and testing the most scientific forms 
of radiators and boilers to fit every 
regular and special heating and ven- 
tilating need. In America and Europe 
the ARCOLA is proving, in thousands 
of buildings, to be a triumph in re- 


liable, uniform heating; in attractive, 
easy-to-run features; in utmost fuel 
economy; in absence of repairs; in 
doing away with the need of a cellar; 
in making for quicker rentability or 
salability of property; in providing a 
lifelong heating investment. See 
Ideal ARCOLA at any heating store. 


FARCOLA 


Investigate at once this ideal outfit for 
small homes, single flats, stores, shops, 
offices, etc. Installed in a few days— 
lasts a lifetime. Pay in ten months, 
Ask for Ideal ARCOLA catalog (free). 
Address Dept. 2, 1807 Elmwood Ave., 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 











Showrooms and sales offices: New York, Boston, Providence, New Haven, Newark, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Chicago, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Omaha, 
Denver, Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, London, Paris, Milan, Brussels, Berlin 


Makers of IDEAL BOILERS and AMERICAN RADIATORS 
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a woman, just because they were Comitadji 
who were hired by the rich merchant to 
bring her to his house. Holy saints! I 
would like to see that country of America 
myself! I laughed till I was sick when the 
steam-train hit the motorcar. G-r-r! It 
was like a walnut when you have set your 
foot on it, that motorcar. The drivers of 
trains must be men of importance in that 
country.” 

“You do not understand her,” 
Paul, his hands above his head. 

“That is the truth,’ agreed Mr. Sarpedon. 
“You say she is a rich madama, and she 
reminds me of the Koritzai at the White 
Tower. She is scented, and her eyes are the 
eyes of a woman with knowledge of men.” 

“Again I say you do not understand. You 
think Teriphos and Saloniki the whole 
world,” retorted Doctor Paul. 

“Teriphos is a good place,’ Mr. Sarpedon 
remarked gruffly. “Why do you fish no 
more? You thought Teriphos well enough 
until this last week..... Holy Saint 
Michael! She comes!” 

This was true. Nora was coming. She 
was dressed in a way to disturb and 
alarm Mr. Sarpedon. Her cream-colored 
sports-dress came barely to her knees. On 
her revealed and swelling bosom lay a neck- 
lace of seed-pearls, and her bobbed head 
was covered by a turban of white satin set 
off with a large brooch of brilliants. She 
came up the steep street of the little town 
perched on the hill above the blue Agean 
Sea like some strange beautiful visitant from 
another world. Mr. Sarpedon stared at 
her from beneath his heavy black brows 
as he sat by his door, an expression of 
bewildered shyness on his broad features. 
She was so sure of herself! But what mad 
streak in her brain made her paint her fresh 
young mouth and blacken her long silky 
lashes? She inspired in his untraveled heart 
a feeling of intolerable shame when she 
drew out a little golden casket with a mirror 
in its lid and began to renew the paint on 
her lips, so that they were like two scarlet 
sins. The girls working in the houses and 
carrying baskets of fruit on their heads 
turned to see the young madama who was 
in love with their young doctor. They 
stared, those short, broad-beamed, flat- 
footed wenches, their Jarge black eyes ab- 
serbed in the contemplation of something 
beyond their intelligence. They watched 
Nora ascend the hill with Doctor Damocles, 
to where the mules waited. 


shouted 


ARYA SORANZA, the pilot’s daughter, 
whose mother was a Greek woman of 
Mélos, the island that lay like a cloud of 
jeweled mauve and azure on the southern 
horizon, came to the door as Nora passed, 
and watched her with sharp resentment. 
Marya was seventeen. She was a tall thing 
among those dumpy, flat-footed creatures, 
and she was shapely. If her face had been 
washed, she would have been pretty. Marya 
suspected that the desolate sensation in her 
bosom was due to Nora, and her face took 
on an expression of stubborn meditation. 
Then she went back into the house full of 
an obscure yet sinister resolution. Doctor 
Damocles and the Frankish madama van- 
ished over the hill. Marya’s mother stood 
at the door, looking down the immense 
slope of the mountain-side into the harbor. 
They could see the yacht like a white sliver 
between the mighty walls of the cove, and 
beyond Mélos a bank of blue-black cloud 
in which the Greek woman's keen and ex- 
perienced eye detected a flicker of lightning. 
“He will go out,’ she muttered to her 
daughter. “The squall will be up in an 
hour. Go and run up the signal.” 

There was a short staff on the pilot’s roof 
from which his wife was accustomed to 
keep him informed concerning the horizon 
beyond the headlands and the feel of the 
wind across the island. 





As Marya bent the ragged blue-and-white 
pennant to the halyard and pulled it to the 
top of the staff, her mind was preoccupied 
with Doctor Paul Damocles. Marya had 
never been anywhere except to Mélos in the 
inter-island steamer, and her sense of the 
proprieties was elementary. To her it 
seemed that if the yacht bore away from 
Teriphos and left that Frankish girl on the 
island, she herself might as well die. There 
was, however, an alternative. Marya pon- 
dered it. She was strong. She could go up 
the stony hillsides like a mountain goat. 
That Frankish girl, plainly, was not strong. 
By and by, when she was older, she would 
be like a fat white slug. Marya’s sinewy fin- 
gers worked unconsciously upon a soft white 
throat. She knew nothing of the great 
game Nora had been playing for so long, 
only that in her own heart was a feeling of | 
desolation. Even if Doctor Paul killed her | 
afterward, it would be better than to let | 
that Frankish girl have him. 





S Marya worked in the little house, 
cooking the dinner, she watched the 
storm racing over the Aégean. She saw steam 
puffing from the bows of the Western Maid | 
—they were heaving short on the anchors, | 
getting ready to go out. Her father was | 
down there, directing them. She frowned. 
The storm would catch those two on the} 
Hill of the Cyclops. They were going up 
there. Marya, in her simple fashion, had | 
had fleeting dreams of a lover like Paul | 
holding her in his arms on that cliff. There | 
was a dizzy thrill in the thought of that} 
outer side—a clean plunge to the foam that 
sucked and hissed in and out of the dark | 
caverns below. | 
Marya ate her dinner in sullen silence 
while her mother, from the roof, watched | 
the Western Maid move slowly toward an | 
entrance that was covered with snowy} 
whitecaps on a sea like polished jasper. 
She could see the men on the beach drag- 
ging up their boats and tackle. She did not 
see, however, that Marya, her kerchief 
wrapped about her strong black hair, had 
fled up the street and was making her way 
over the hills toward the headland. 

And none of those three ever divulged 
what Marya saw when she came under the 
lee of those Cyclopean ruins. Certainly 
Nora Grannard, when she finally reached 
Desmond Kahler’s side again, never referred 
to it. Nora was at last face to face with 
the fact that Doctor Damocles did not un- 
derstand it was only a game. It was not 
merely the sudden rush and roar of the 
wind coming upon them up there, and the 
sight of the yacht moving out to sea, leav- 
ing her behind, that struck Nora with hor- 
ror. It was Doctor Paul Damocles suddenly 
revealing his broken sword. It was as 
though the hurricane had unloosed a brain- 
storm in the man’s head. She tried to run 
away from him toward the mules which 
they had left down below, and he flung her 
against the stones with the roughness of 
agonized despair. 

“Hear me!” he shouted above the wind, 
as she crouched with her face averted in her 
hands. “I love thee! I am mad for thee. 
I will go with thee to thy country and—” 

“But it’s impossible!” she screamed. 
“Don't you understand? Oh, let me go. 
What shall I do? The boat's gone!” She 
turned on him desperately. “Look!” she 
cried. “You did that! Oh, Auntie!” She 
held out her arms toward the distant yacht 
now rounding the curve of the rocks below 
them. She had never been so alone in her 
life. 

Doctor Damocles, his sword in his hand, 
stared at her in stupefied astonishment. In 
a single moment the whole fabric of his il- 
lusion had fallen. He comprehended that 
she had already forgotten his existence save 
as an encumbrance. Her terrified anger ap- 
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palled him. And when she realized what he 
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No, 42 —Gold Point. Fine dome point, gold plated 
W rites like velvet, Suits 9 out of 10 people. 





What the People Want 


As MAKERS of all styles of pens, 
from extra fine points to broad nib 
stubs and art pens, we know what 
people buy. The pen that is fast be- 
coming the world’s most popular 
number is 42,the famous Spenceri- 
an Gold Point. It is dome-pointed, 
half gold, flexible, and it writes with 
a velvety smoothness. Its perfect 
control ofink flow is most satisfying; 
those who try it rarely give it up. 


Next in popularity come the other 
four pens shown here. They are the 
finest made with a fine point,a me- 
dium point, or a stub. 


Nine of every ten people will find 
among these five their perfect point. 
Forthe tenth person—witha pecu- 
liarity of style—there are forty-five 
other Spencerians, all handfashion- 
ed of finest Sheffield steel; they out- 
last and outwrite other pens. 


There’s a Spencerian to suit youno 
matter what individuality marks 
your style of writing. You owe it to 
yourself to find it. Send 10 cents for 
our special offerof the ten most pop- 
ular Spencerian pen points anda 
complimentary cork-tipped pen- 
holder—then only will you realize 
how satisfying the right pen is, 


Find the right point, buy by the box and 
use clean pens. Spencerian pensare best. 
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No. 1—College. Extra fine No. 44—Invincible. Medi- 
point for fast, fine writing— um dome point, si/vered. A 
a favorite of expertpenmen. man’s pen, firm and smooth. 
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No. 40—Falcon. Medium No. 39—Subway Stub. Si/- 
finepoint, si/vered. Mostpop- vered. Medium point—free, 
ular general business pen. easyand very smooth action. 








SPENCERIAN Pen Co.,349 Broadway, N. Y. 
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“As essential as the 

razor and tooth- 

brush,” says BARTON, 
the merchant 
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GLO-CO 


LIQUID HAIR DRESSING 


Ir’s included in the toilet kits 
of most successful men — that 
bottle of Glo-Co Hair Dressing, 
because they know it keeps the 
hair neat all day. 

No grease. No stickiness 
either. Glo-Co Hair Dressing 
is a liquid, not a cream or paste. 
Acts as a tonic on the scalp, 
stimulating the roots of the hair 
to new growth and doing away 
with dandruff. Your doctor 
would recommend it. 

If you're much troubled with 
dandruff, have a Glo-Co treat- 
ment each week. Apply Glo-Co 
Hair Dressing to the scalp to 
soften the scurf, then wash with 
Glo-Co Shampoo. The cleans- 
ing, antiseptic lather of the 
shampoo removes every trace 
of dandruff and bacteria. 

After the shampoo, comb your 
hair with Glo-Co Hair Dressing to 
keep it in place. 

Sold at drug and department 
stores and barber shops. If your 
dealer cannot supply Glo-Co Hair 
Dressing or Shampoo, a full-sized 
bottle of either will be sent for 50c. 
Glo-Co Company, Inc., 6511 McKinley 
Ave., Los” Angeles, California. 
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had in his hand, she shrieked dreadfully. 
Nora, as she did this, was not nice to look 
at. Her painted little mouth was twisted, 
and the tears had made havoc of the mas- 
cara on her lashes. Even then she imagined 
that Paul was playing a game of his own, 
if not her game. 

“You do not love, then?” he demanded 
in a choking voice. She stamped her foot 
and flung out a hand toward the yacht. 

“You try to keep me here, you miserable 
wretch, you! What do you think you are 
doing? My fiancé will have you jailed for 
this. Let me go! Oh, | wish I'd never 
come here,” she wailed. 

Doctor Damocles saw a kerchiefed figure 
bounding up the hillside, and proceeded to 
show Nora that he was not playing a game, 
after all. He drove the broken sword sud- 
denly into his breast, under the collar-bone, 
and stumbled, and then knelt, his head bowed 
over the hilt, while she stared at him in the 
horror of a slow awakening into a world of 
reality. She put her hand to her mouth 
and shrank back against the ancient stones, 
and a vision of the yacht, very tiny and 
pallid in a wine-dark sea, mingled with the 
lithe spring of a girl with a kerchief about 


| her head, who stood up suddenly and flung 
| a broken sword in a wide curve into the 





| he isn’t. 





depths. 
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Marya Soranza stood up without her ker- 
chief, and her strong round arms were bare. 
She had torn off her sleeves to make a 
bandage, and now she stooped, after glancing 
at the Frankish girl without anger or even 
enmity, and lifted Doctor Paul in her arms. 
For a moment she balanced her load, and 
then she advanced toward where they had 
left the mules. Only once she paused, and 
half-turned to the other woman and made 
a gesture with her head to indicate that 
Nora must follow. But the expression on 
Marya’s face was of an unfathomable pla- 
cidity. As she strode forward with her 
heavy burden through the wind and rain, 
she seemed to be advancing with powerful 
strides toward the goal of her desire. There 
was a faint smile upon her lips as she 
reached the animals and turned to find Nora 
crumpled in a heap by her side, worn out 
with fright and emotion. Marya put Doc- 
tor Damocles carefully upon the broad plat- 
form on his mule’s back. She lifted Nora 
Grannard easily and set her, with a sharp 
guttural word of command in her ear, upon 
the other. And as the black squall fled 
away over the A2gean Sea and the Western 
Maid headed in toward the haven, Marya 
Soranza came down into Megalopolis with 
her charges, and saw her mother on the 
roof hauling down the signal. 


HIGHER EDUCATION OF MR. PETERS 


(Continued from page 54) 


of he-man drinking. I tell you, Mr. Peters, 
I'm ashamed of the boys in college today. 
Why, they don’t know what drinking is. 
I come back here to reunions and dinners 
and I see the boys sitting around like a 
lot of old ladies. Now, my senior year— 
will you ever forget that senior year, 
George?” 

“Tha’s ri’,’ agreed George. 

“Oh, boy, those were the days! When 
old Tim Meakins dragged the cow up into 
the chapel tower! Remember that, George?” 

“Tha’s ri’,’ murmured George. 

“How about a little nip right now, Mr. 
Peters? I think that if we can retire to 
the anteroom where all these members of 
the faculty wont get shocked—” And Mr. 
Freebush grabbed Mr. Peters by the arm 
and started him toward the door. 

“Now, now, Mr. Freebush, you're not go- 
ing to take Mr. Peters away from us!” 
Two young ladies, residents of the town, 
and fixtures at all college functions, crashed 
up and held “Arthur's father” by the coat- 
tails. 

“You don’t know us, Mr. Peters, but we 
know you! Just heaps! And we want to 
talk to you about that perfectly marvelous 
son of yours. He is, by actual count, the 
dearest, sweetest thing that has ever been 
in college, and don’t you try to tell us that 
Now you come right over here, 
away from these perfectly ghastly men, and 
have some adorable tea! Now, now, Mr. 
Peters, don’t be naughty! Artie, come here 
and make your dad behave!” 

“Artie,” who had been hovering nerv- 
ously in the offing, approached apologetically. 

“These are the Misses Newsin, Father. I 
don’t know how the college could get along 
without them.” 

“Has it ever had the chance?” asked Mr. 
Peters, who hadn’t been allowed even the 
most oblique insertion of a word since he 
left Mr. Northridge, and was by now in 
a white heat. “I think we'd better be 
going along, Arthur,’ he added; “your 
mother will be wondering where we are.” 

The Misses Newsin, unaware that they 
had been virtually assaulted, continued their 
importunities with all the good will in the 
world, but Mr. Peters was adamant, and 


| at last got his son in a corner of the hall- 


way, which was piled high with fur coats 
and hats. 


“Are there any students at this party?” 
he asked. 

“Why, yes sir,” said Arthur. “Those boys 
are all students. All around the room.” 

Mr. Peters looked and saw here and there 
several quietly awkward young men stand- 
ing about holding teacups and making what 
was evidently an effort to carry on polite 
conversation with professors’ wives, débu- 
tantes, and old grads. The noise came 
chiefly from the débutantes and old grads. 
The undergraduates appeared quite as ill- 
at-ease as Mr. Peters himself had been. 
They were nice-looking boys, and Mr. Pe- 


ters felt that they deserved a better lot in 


life. 

“And they are so young, too,” he said 
sadly. “Don't they ever have any fun?” 

“Very little, sir,” said Arthur. 

“Get all of your friends out of here as 
quietly as you can, Arthur,” said the older 
man. “Just go up to them on the sly and 
tell them to get their hats and coats and 
slip away.” 

Arthur, who had only a slight suspicion 
of his father’s little eccentricities, detected 
nothing more ominous than some special 
lark which Mr. Peters might be planning 
for the boys alone, and while so-called 
“larks,” especially those devised by older 
men, were held to be pretty tiresome by 
the youth of the college, Arthur knew that 
his classmates would be only too glad of an 
excuse to duck the tea. So, in the manner 
suggested by Mr. Peters, the room was at 
last cleared of all the innocents, leaving no 
one but the more offensive members of the 
faculty, the young lady assistants and the 
old grads sneaking drinks to each other. 


HINESE excavators, exploring the twen- 

tieth-century stratum of what was at 
that time the “Atlantic Seaboard,” came, 
in 3045, on the ruins of an ancient American 
college. In one corner of a broad plateau, 
around which the college buildings had 
been arranged in a quadrangle, there was a 
great hole in the ground where one of the 
smaller houses had evidently stood. Profes- 
sor Li Chang, in his report to the Pekin 
Museum, wrote: “This spot was evidently 
the scene of some tremendous explosion, 
doubtless the work of marauding Indians 
who roamed this section of the country at 
that time.” 
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War brought him 
his pipe-tobacco 
thrill 


While Mr. Ellender of London isn’t in favor 
of war for the purpose of finding a better 
tobacco, nevertheless one of the untorgettable 
memories of the last one seems to be his 
discovery of Edgeworth. 

And the fact that Edgeworth tobacco is 
available throughout most of Europe has 
made it possible since the war for this Lon- 
doner to enjoy his pipe of peace. 

Read his “hands-across-the-sea” letter: 

Lgrus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va., U. S. A. 
Gentlemen: 

I've just read in a magazine the remark- 
able letter of the traveling man in Seattle, 
who smoked five-eighths of a ton of Edge- 
worth tobacco 








Until early 1918 I didn't know that such 
pipe tobacco as Edgeworth was waiting to 
be enjoyed. 

It was a U. S. Army man who gave me 
my first can, and with the idea that it 
couldn't be as good as the usual tobacco 
I had smoked since 1911, I decided to try 
a pipe. 

I've smoked all kinds of tobacco during 
the war with the British Army. I even 
smoked tea leaves when I couldn't get to- 
bacco—in fact, I smoked anything that 
would fill a pipe, but Edgeworth won ail 
battles. 

Right from the first can I've kept to 
Edgeworth at Base 3, Headquarters Sec- 
tion of the United States Army. 

Your traveling man didn't have any 
trouble to obtain his supplies like I have 
had. Running around England for a dealer 
who stocked Edgeworth is not an easy run, 
but I have been amply rewarded when a 


dealer did say, ‘“‘Yes, 1 have a stock.” 
Edgeworth doesn’t bite the .tongue— 
doesn't give that thirsty-after-smoking 


feeling, satisfies always, and always comes 
in tip-top condition. I have to hide my 
can, for others like it like I do, but I 
cannot afford to supply them all. Let 
them search for it like 1 have done. Then 
they will enjoy it better. 
Yours very sincerely, 
Theodore Ellender 


Let us send you free samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put it 
to the pipe test. If you 
like the samples, you'll 
like Edgeworth wher- 
ever and whenever you 
buy it, for it never 
changes in quality. 
Write your name and 
address to Larus & 
Brother Company, 8-O 4 
South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 
We'll be grate- 
ful for the name 
and address of 
your tobacco 
dealer, too, if you 














TIDES 
(Continued from page 47) 


which coiled around her like a whiplash. 
The smile was disarming, but not in the 
sense in which a smile is usually disarm- 
ing. By making a pretense of humor where 
there was no humor, it betrayed her. 

One evening when he had sat through 
supper hardly speaking, she risked his dis- 
pleasure. 

“I'm afraid you're wearing yourself out, 
Luke,” she began. 

“Oh, for heaven's sake let me alone!” As 
he rose from the table and strode nervously 
out of the room, Blanche looked up with 
startled eyes; and later, when Nannie was 
putting her to bed, she knew from the child’s 
embrace that she was sorry for her. 


HE season of sitting on porches came 

to an end; screens were removed from 
doors and windows; hammocks were taken 
down and put away; honeysuckle, dry and 
brown on the trellises, rustled under crisp 
breezes that stripged the trees and sent 
withered leaves whirling over the grass in a 
dance of death that ended in the incense 
of autumnal pyres. Early evening bonfires 


| glared and crackled in the vacant lots, sil- 


houetting the figures of children, who danced 
around them while potatoes were baking in 
the embers. Colonel Burchard and his fam- 
ily, returning from their long stay in the 
East, had guests who arrived barely in time 
to see the last cold trickle dripping from the 
iron umbrella held by the metallic children 
of the fountain; that day the water was 
shut off, and the much admired object took 
on a winter covering of straw and wood 
resembling a pair of huge packing-boxes 
piled one upon the other. 

On the evening of their homecoming the 


Burchards brought their visitors to the 
Wheelocks’ house, and the Holdens also 
came over. 


While the men talked in the library, care- 
fully avoiding the expression of political 
opinions which might offend Luke Holden, 
the ladies sat in the parlor, a larger and 


| more formal room, chatting about styles. 
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Mrs. Burchard’s guest, a woman of fashion, 


| lived in New York and had lately returned 


from Paris. Rumors that bustles would be 
smaller next season were not to be credited, 
she told them; muffs would be tiny and 
round, and for hats the “Eugenie droop” 
was as popular as ever. The prettiest bon- 
nets she saw abroad were trimmed with 
ostrich feathers and had roses under the 
brim, just above the bang; they were worn 
well back upon the head and tied beneath 
the left ear. The most stylish evening 
gowns were sleeveless, with white gloves 
reaching well above the elbows; the bodice 
was a basque, cut to a deep V front and 
back, trailing off into a long train with but- 
terfly bows on the bustle, and the skirt 
would show row upon row of lace flounces. 
With such a costume curls might be worn 
attached to the back hair. 

Styles having been thoroughly discussed, 
the lady was led to the square rosewood 
piano, where, in a light soprano voice she 
sang, in English, several songs of Verdi and 
Bellini, which brought the children to the 
room. For them she sang a humorous song 
which she said was becoming very popular. 
It was about a miner who lived in a cabin 
with his daughter, whose name was Clemen- 
tine, and you'd almost think it was a serious 
song until funny words popped in, showing 
that it was just fooling. When Clementine 
“fell into the foaming brine” and was 
drowned, all the chorus said about it was: 

“Oh, my darling, oh, my darling, 
Oh, my darling Clementine, 
You are lost and gone forever, 
Drefful sorry, Clementine!” 


The lady knew many songs, and when she 


played “Only a Pansy Blossom,” they juined 
in the chorus: 


“Only a pansy blossom, 
Only a faded flower, 
Yet to me the fairest 
In all this earth’s fair bower... . . 


After a while Colonel Burchard came in, 
announcing: 

“Major Wheelock is going to tell us some 
of his stories.” The Colonel, who had first 
met Zenas Wheelock on the battlefield of 
Shiloh, always gave him his military title, 
and was adept at leading him into reminis- 
cence. 

The ladies now moved to the library, 
joining the gentlemen in a wide circle around 
the grate, where a fire of cannel coal was 
burning, but Alan and Blanche took their 
cider and doughnuts to a corner, hoping no 
one would think about its being bedtime. 

Seated in his armchair at the center of 
the group the old man gazed into the fire 
as he told of the fur trade and the rivalry 
between the representatives of different com- 
panies, which often resulted in the giving 
of liquor to the Indians. He told of the 
Indian to whom he had refused whisky; 
how the savage, determined to obtain it, 
crept up behind him as he sat on a bench 
by the door of his trading post on the 
Spoon River; how, seeing the shadow of the 
tomahawk just as it fell, he dodged, and 
instead of receiving it upon the head, caught 
a paralyzing blow upon the arm. They 
grappled. He threw the Indian to the 
ground and lay upon him, strangling him 
with one hand until the strength came back 
into the injured arm, when he finished the 
job. 


TEXT Colonel Burchard led him to tales 

of winter in the woods: his first efforts 
to travel on snowshoes along with seasoned 
trappers, resulting in the painful mal du 
racquette, which caused his feet and legs to 
swell so that he could hardly bear to remove 
the cloth “neips.” Lost in the white wilder- 
ness, facing death by freezing, he was 
rescued by an Indian boy who dragged him 
on a rude sledge to a tepee where a squaw 
took care of him, saving his life. 

Then the story of his solitary vigil in a 
log cabin by a frozen lake. Alan always 
wondered why, though there were no fights 
in that story, it so fascinated him. His 
grandfather had expected to be alone for 
several days, but the party that had gone 
inland to trade with the Indians didn’t come 
back for a month. Meanwhile he had no 
news of them. Had they frozen to death or 
been murdered? It was a long, straining 
wait with nothing but parched corn to eat 
and the snow so deep that a hungry wolf 
was the only animal abroad. Before the 
month was over, Zenas Wheelock discovered 
a way to decoy lake trout and spear them 
through a hole in the ice. Instead of shoot- 
ing the wolf which came each night for 
the bits of fish he threw outside the cabin 
door, he would sit up listening for its howl 
—the only sound he heard from a living 
creature. When at last the men returned, 
he wept for joy. 

And there was the story of the Indian 
bully. It was Zenas Wheelock’s first year 
in the wilderness; he was seventeen years 
old, and the traders, going ashore to barter 
with the savages, left him with young Du- 
four in charge of a canoe. Seeing the two 
youths alone, an Indian came and tried to 
frighten them, saying he had fought on the 
side of the British in the War of 1812, and 
that the scalps at his belt were American 
scalps. In describing the episode Zenas 
Wheelock admitted that he had trembled 
with fear. The Indian warrior, perceiving 
this, dipped one of the scalps in the stream 
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and flicked the long wet hair in the boy’s 
face, whereat his terror turned to rage. 
Snatching a gun from the bottom of the 
canoe he leveled it at his tormentor and 
fired. Fortunately, however, Dufour thought 
quickly; with a blow from his paddle he 
struck up the barrel and the shot was dis- 
charged harmlessly into the air. Had he 
not done so, the Indian would certainly 
have been killed, and probably his friends 
would have murdered the entire trading 
party. 

At the sound of the shot the others came 
running up, and the Indian chief, on hear- 
ing the story, was pleased with the courage 
of “the young white brave,” and adopted 
him. This chief remained throughout his 
life Zenas Wheelock’s stanch friend, and 
there was a funny story about his coming, 
years afterward, to pay a visit to his 
adopted son, then a prosperous Chicago busi- 
ness man. As the chief brought with him 
seven members of his family, the matter 
presented something of a problem to Alan’s 
grandmother; but to her great relief the 
guests, without a moment’s hesitation, took 
up their quarters in the woodshed, where 
they remained for two weeks as honored 
visitors, having, in Zenas Wheelock’s phrase, 
“a high old time.” 

The stories had, for Alan, the charm of 
familiarity, and tonight there had been little 
added touches, for the old man liked his 


audience and was enjoying himself. But 
there was one item that Alan missed. 

“You forgot something, Grampa,” he 
said 


“What?” inquired his grandfather. 

“When you choked the Indian, his face 
got black and his tongue stuck out,” said 
Alan with as much assurance as if he had 
been an actual witness of the scene. 

“Those,” returned the old man with a 
smile, “are details I mention only when I’m 
telling the story to boys.” 

“When the Indians came to visit you that 
time,” Alan asked, “was it when you lived 
in your big house in Napier Place?” 

“Gracious, Martha,” exclaimed Mrs. Hol- 
den, rising quickly, “the children have been 
so quiet I forgot all about them! It’s long 
past Blanche’s bedtime.” And to Blanche: 
“Come, dear.” 

There was a little flurry in the room as 
good-nights were said, and so Alan’s ques- 
tion went unanswered. 


Chapter “Six 
4 Bey winter Alan and Blanche were sent 
to dancing school. The class, starting in 
November, met in the Oakland Rifles Ar- 
mory, and thenceforth Alan, instead of being 
free to spend his Saturday afternoons at 
play, must needs put on his Sunday suit 
and a painful collar, and carrying his patent- 
leather pumps, repair to the detested hall. 

Miss Lightner, mistress of the class, a 
middle-aged woman with a generous figure, 
wore lacy dresses and very full skirts, which 
she would lift daintily, holding them with 
thumb and forefinger, while showing the 
children how to point their toes. She ex- 
plained about Delsarte, and illustrated by 
walking on the balls of her feet with a 
springy step which she invited the children 
to imitate. The girls seemed to like dancing 
school and got along fairly well, so Miss 
Lightner gave special attention to the boys, 
lining them up in front of her, making 
them follow her steps, urging them, the 
while, to be graceful. 

The polka, schottische and waltz were the 
dances taught, and as soon as the pupils 
knew the steps, they danced in couples, Miss 
Lightner herding the reluctant boys over to 
the side of the room on which the girls sat 
in line. But you couldn’t just say, “Come 
on,” and start to dance. You had to bow 
in a certain way. You were supposed to put 
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your right hand over your heart and bend 
at the waist, allowing the left arm to dangle 
like a rope. “Miss Holden,” you had to say, 
“may I have the pleasure of this dance?” 
Whereat Miss Holden would rise, pick up 
her skirts, and make a deep curtsey. All 
this, Miss Lightner insisted, must be ex- 
ecuted in a stately manner. Stately! Out- 
side the dancing school the word came into 
derisive use among the boys. 

The dancing itself seemed to Alan bad 
enough without the bowing. To be com- 
pelled to stand in line and watch Miss 
Lightner illustrating grace and _ stateliness 
made him inwardly writhe; the elaborate 
curtseys of the girls struck him as ridicu- 
lous contortions, and to be himself com- 
pelled to bow in this exaggerated manner 
was revolting. He longed to run amdk, 
breaking things, terrifying Miss Lightner, 
but indulged the rebellious impulse only to 
the extent of bowing as awkwardly as pos- 
sible, placing his hand not upon his heart, 
but upon what he described in whispers to 
the girls as his liver, grimacing as he pro- 
nounced the abhorrent formula, and when 
permitted to return to his seat, taking a run, 
sliding over the waxed floor, and crashing 
his chair against the wall. 


N mid-December a new boy joined Miss 
Lightner’s class. Ray Norcross, Colonel 
Burchard’s grandson, came with his mother 
to spend the Christmas holidays with the 
Burchards, and though he already knew how 
to dance, the class provided a means by 
which he could meet the children of the 
neighborhood. 

Oakland had never before seen a boy like 
Ray. He lived in New York, had traveled 
abroad, wore an Eton suit, and could ex- 
ecute steps unknown even to Miss Lightner. 
His paternal grandmother was Spanish, and 
from her he had inherited an olive skin, 
brilliant dark eyes, and glossy hair which 
he had a way of throwing back with a spir- 
ited toss of the head. When, at dancing class, 
he walked over to a girl, bowed, and asked 
her for the pleasure of a dance, he did not 
seem ridiculous even to the other boys, who, 
almost as much as the girls, were impressed 
by his easy, gracious bearing. 

Obviously there was no one so well fitted 
to lead Miss Lightner’s Christmas cotillion, 
and he did lead it, selecting Blanche as his 
partner. Later he accepted lightly the con- 
gratulations which were showered upon him; 
and as the boys, in the cloak-room, changed 
to their street shoes, he told of the elabo- 
rate favors given at a cotillion he had at- 
tended in New York. 

It was dusk when Ray, accompanied by 
Alan and several of the other boys, left the 
armory. A little way ahead of them 
Blanche and Marie Hayes, moving homeward, 
were silhouetted darkly against the new- 
fallen snow. Ray bent over, picked up a 
handful of the snow and packed it into a 
ball. 

“Hey, Blanche, what’s your hurry?” he 
called. 

The two girls turned, and as they did so, 
Ray threw the snowball. It struck Blanche 
on the shoulder. He laughed and snatched 
up another handful of snow. 

“Stop!” cried Marie, but Ray, in a shrill 
falsetto, mocked her, and, flinging his mis- 
sile, dived for more snow; whereupon the 
two girls broke into a run. 

“Let’s catch ‘em and wash their faces!” 
With a whoop Ray started after them, but 
the other boys did not follow, so he came 
back. 

“T'll get a licking if I tease Marie any 
more,” said Grant, her brother, by way of 
explanation. 

Ray’s action left Alan dumfounded. He 
had felt sure that Ray liked Blanche a lot. 
Everybody thought so. If he didn’t like 
her, why had he danced with her so much 
and picked her out to lead the cotillion with 
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tlements, Paris was the most so- 
phisticated, luxurious city in the 
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young man with a flower basket 
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Mon Boudoir suggests soft mu- 
sic, soft lights—luxurious lan- 
guor. Two ounces, $8. Subtiliré 
perfume of mysterious delight, 
in red and black Buddha box, 
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The heart of a dream-flower, 
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Mrs. Parker made $500 
decorating Art Novelties 


RS. DOROTHEA PARKER, of Massachu- 
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have found success in the Art Novelty and 
Gift Ware field through membership in Fireside 
Industries, the National Association of artistic 
home-workers. She wrote, in January: 


“I certainly have a lot to thank Fireside for— 
not only for starting me on this pleasant, remu- 
nerative work—but also for the constant service I 
enjoy so much, the magazine, etc. I opened a 
studio in my home—did business three days a 
week. Trade came mostly from friends who told 
other people. Began decorating novelties October 
Ist. Total amount of sales, $500.00." Just think, 
$500 in spare time in 3 months. 


The success of Mrs. Parker is not exceptional, 
for members of Fireside Industries repeatedly write 
that they make finished articles, and sell them, 
after only 3 or 4 lessons. 


Simple New System Makes Work 
Easy as Following a Recipe 
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quickly learn to decorate Objects of Art and other Gilt 
Wares “The Fireside Way,"’ for the simple directions 
tell you exactly what to do. If you can follow a cooking 
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and exclusive method devised by M. Gabriel Andre Petit, 
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not required. Simply do as M. Petit directs, and before 
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orated objects as candlesticks, gaily colored wooden toys, 
parchment lamp shades, book-ends, even chairs, tables, 
bookshelves and other incidental furniture. 


Money Back 
Guarantee 


Fireside Industries guaran- 
tees entire satisfaction to each 
of its members. If, after com- 
pleting your course, you are not 
entirely satisfied, your money 
will be refunded in full. M 
Petit’s system is absolutely 
guaranteed to put you on the 
road to success in this work, 
whether your ambition is to 
find a means of expressing your 
personality in art, or to make 
money in spare time, or both 
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him? Blanche was a good dancer, but she 
wasn't the only one. Watching them to- 
gether that afternoon, aware of his own 
clumsiness, he had felt, every now and then, 
an uncomfortable ripple passing up his 
spine, like when you're catching cold. It 
reminded him of the way he felt that day 
at the parade when she pointed at the drum- 
major, only this time it was worse and kept 
up longer. He loathed the cotillion. 


F Ray liked Blanche, why did he want to 

throw things at her and wash her face 
with snow? From the way he acted when 
he came out of the armory, you might have 
thought he hated her. Maybe he didn't like 
her as much as they'd all supposed. Alan, 
trudging home, found the idea comforting. 

But at the Christmas party which Colonel 
and Mrs. Burchard gave for Ray, the young 
host singled Blanche out as he had at danc- 
ing school. She sat with him in the con- 
servatory when the ice-cream and cake were 
served, and when Forfeits was played, Alan 
saw her kneel, blushing, on the sofa-cushion 
to receive Ray's kiss. Again he felt that 
sickening ripple up his spine. 

With his refreshments he retired to a cor- 
ner, and turning his back on the festivities, 
divided his attention between his ice-cream 
and a painting which hung on the wall, 
near by. It was a small canvas, showing a 
gentleman in a powdered wig and satin 
breeches kneeling in an attitude of supplica- 
tion before a beautiful lady who looked 
sadly away from him. Affixed to the gold 
frame was a brass plate giving the name 
of the picture. “Unrequited Love,” it was 
called, but the title was unnecessary, for 
the painting told its own story. 

Noticing Alan’s aloofness, Mrs. Norcross, 
Ray’s mother, moved across the room and 
engaged him in conversation. 

“Do you like pictures?” she asked. 

“Yes'm.” He continued to stare at the 
painting. 

“Come and look at the others,” she in- 
vited. Alan put down his empty plate, and 
together they moved about the room, in- 
specting the various canvases: tarantella 
dancers in bright-colored costumes; a cottage 
with a light in the window; a stag by a 
woodland pool; German soldiers marching 
through a battered village; a peaceful river 
scene with fernlike trees covering the moun- 
tain-sides, which Mrs. Norcross said was a 
view of the Hudson River. 

“You can see the Hudson from New York 
City, can’t you?” Alan inquired. 

“Yes.” 

“Did you leave Mr. Norcross back in New 
York ?” 

She nodded, saying: “He couldn’t leave 
his work.” 

“IT bet he misses you.” 

It struck Mrs. Norcross that this remark 
showed unusual thoughtfulness in a boy of 
Alan’s years. 

“And we miss him,” she answered. 

“I guess you'll be going home pretty soon, 
then ?” 

“Next Tuesday.” 

“You and Ray?” 

“Ray tells me he would like to stay a 
little longer.” 

“Would you let Ray go home on the train 
alone, Mrs. Norcross?” Alan looked up at 
her so gravely that she hesitated, saying: 

“T haven’t quite made up my mind.” 

“Well, I wouldn't let him if I was you,” 
said Alan. “You take the way boys are 
always flipping on and off of trains and 
getting their legs cut off. Why, just the 
other day there was a fellow got his leg 
cut off near Oakland station. I saw them 
take him to the hospital in the patrol wagon, 
and there was blood all over the tracks.” 

A pained expression crossed the lady’s 
face; she drew in her breath sharply and, 
obviously with the purpose of changing the 





subject, took up a reading glass which Col- 
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onel Burchard kept on a table near the pic- 
ture of “Unrequited Love,” and handed it to 
Alan, calling his attention to the careful 
manner in which the artist had painted the 
sheen of satin and the pattern of lace. But 
when Alan raised the glass, it was to gaze, 
not at these details, but at the sorrowful 
faces of the lady and gentleman. Sad as 
it was, he thought this picture more beauti- 
ful than any he had ever seen. 

“Would you like to be a painter?” Mrs. 
Norcross asked, struck by his show of in- 
terest. 

“VYes'm.” 

At first she had thought him a moody and 
difficult boy, but now she believed she un- 
derstood him better. “He has the artistic 
temperament,” she told herself, and the ar- 
tistic temperament was something she fancied 
she understood. She was wont to declare, 
with a certain pride, that her architect-hus- 
band had inherited the artistic temperament 
of his Spanish mother, and she believed that 
Ray possessed it in even greater degree. 

“That's very interesting,” she said. ‘“Per- 
haps Ray has told you that he thinks of 
becoming a painter, too?” And when Alan 
shook his head, she continued: “He hasn't 
made up his mind yet whether he wants to 
be a painter or a writer. He draws very 
nicely and has real poetic feeling. You and 
he should be great friends.” 

“Yes’m,” said Alan. 


Chapter Seven 


\ HETHER because of apprehension 

sown in her mind by Alan, or for 
some other reason, Mrs. Norcross took Ray 
with her when she left for home. To the 
children of the neighborhood his visit had 
been like the visit of a comet. An exotic, 
brilliant object, he flashed into their sky, 
dazzled them for a little time, and disap- 
peared. 

But he was not forgotten. Partieularly in 
the minds of the girls, he remained a figure 
symbolizing all that was romantic. To live 
in New York was wonderful enough; but 
even New York, it seemed, wasn’t sufficient- 
ly big to hold Ray. A letter to Blanche, 
arriving in March, came from Egypt. He 
had seen the Sphinx, climbed the pyramids 
with an Arab, ridden a camel over the 
desert, and was about to go up the Nile. 
The letter came one cold, rainy morning as 
Blanche, in her water-proof, was starting for 
school. She had time to read only part 
of it before leaving the house, but took 
it with her and finished the reading surrepti- 
tiously in study hour. Ray said he was go- 
ing to Sicily later. She looked up Sicily in 
her geography. On the map it showed as a 
green island near the toe of Italy's boot, 
and one of the many wood-cuts with which 
the book was illustrated depicted a Sicilian 
scene, with peasants in picturesque costumes 
standing under olive trees, and smoke-plumed 
Etna in the distance. 

Outside, the storm continued; bursts of 
wind, sweeping intermittently from the lake, 
rattled the schoolroom windows and drove 
the rain against them in a roaring torrent. 

Egypt! Sicily! 

On the blue-lined paper intended for arith- 
metic Blanche began a letter. 

Her desk was at the back of the room, 
near one of the tall windows, and as she 
wrote, she was dimly aware of unusual 
darkness. Presently she heard Miss Claypool 
telling Wally Archer, the monitor, to light 
the gas, but she did not look up from her 
letter to watch him reaching for the chan- 
delier with the long gas-lighter. 

“What's this, Blanche?” Miss Claypool’s 
crisp voice, coming from behind her, broke 
startlingly upon her consciousness, and si- 
multaneously the paper was snatched from 
beneath her pen. 

Reading the letter as she moved between 
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the rows of desks, Miss Claypool went to 
the platform. 

“Well, well!” she said sarcastically. “A 
very original arithmetic paper! Listen to 


this, children.” The class looked up and she | 


read aloud: 


‘Dear Ray, 

“‘T am in school and it is raining, so 
I was very glad to hear from you. How 
wonderful about you riding on a camel and 
going in a boat on the Nile! There is a 
picture of Sicily in my geography, and I 
wish I was going there too. You must be 
having a wonderful time. Yes, I miss you 
1s much as you miss me, and—’” 


Here the reading was interrupted by snig- 
gering from the children, who had turned 
to stare at Blanche. Her face was flaming. 
Like the rest, Alan was looking at her, but 
he was not amused. 

Ray! She and Ray were writing to each 
other, and she hadn't said a thing about it! 
She’d better blush! 

His own cheeks were hot, and he trembled 
with an indignation the more violent be- 
cause his sense of her perfidy was unreason- 
ing. 

“I think,” said Miss Claypool, as the tit- 
tering died down, “that Blanche had better 
come to the platform and continue the 
reading.” She waited a moment. 

“Come, Blanche.” 

“Oh, no!” Blanche’s voice was faint 

“Come!” insisted the teacher, holding out 
the letter. 

Blanche rose, stared for an instant at Miss 
Claypool, dropped back into her seat and 
buried her face in her arms. There was no 
laughter from the children now; the room 
was silent; even Blanche made no sound 

Wher Alan saw that she was sobbing, his 
feeling sharply changed. Miss Claypool had 
no right to do this! He hated her for do- 
ing it, and longed to tell her so. Rebellion 
surged so strong in him that for 2 moment 
he felt capable of violence; but the gong 
for recess rang, and he had to go with the 
other children to the yard. Blanche was no 
longer there when they returned, nor did 
she come back that afternoon. 

When school let out, Alan hastened home 
and looked anxiously at the windows of the 
Holdens’ house, but discovered no sign of 
her. He knew that in order to see her he 
bad only to pass through the gate, walk 
into the Holdens’ hall and call her name. 
But what would he say then? What could 
he say? It was the kind of thing you 
couldn't talk about. He wished to see her, 
yet didn't wish to see her. He wanted to 
do something about it—just to show her 
Wasn't there something he could give her 
that she'd like? He thought of his air 
rifle, but it was broken. His cigarette pic- 
tures? No, he had shown them to her after 
the parade last fall, and had gathered that 
girls weren't interested in such things. What 
then? An idea struck him. Bill Tinghey 
had spoken of a barber who might buy his 
collection. A dollar and a quarter, Bill had 
said last year—and now the collection was 
larger. 


E went to the table drawer, took out the 
treasured pasteboards, and sitting on the 
bed, inspected them. It was the best col- 
lection in the neighborhood. Bill said he'd 
never seen a better collection. The more 
Alan considered the pictures, the more the 
thought of parting with them pained him. 
It wouldn’t be so bad to give up the 
actresses and- the Flags of All Nations. 
Some of the actresses were pretty—Emily 
Rigl, Sadie Martinot, Marie Jansen, Alice 
Lignard and Verona Jarbeau—but he used 
them mostly for trading. He would trade 
two actresses for a good flag, and two 
flags for a middling good Sweet Caporal 
soldier picture. The collection of soldiers 
was the one he really loved. Besides in- 
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GOOD HEALTH 


—the most precious Gift 


of Nature 


Nature has certain laws of 
health. Not the least of these 
is inner cleanliness. Observance 
of this law rewards those who 
obey and punishes those who 


oftend. 





To gain the rewards of good 
health by maintaining inner 
cleanliness, many people have 
come to the regular use of ENO 





Just a “dash” first thing in the 
morning in a glass of water, hot 
or cold, will assist Nature to 
promote the blessings of Good 
Health. 


ENO 


TRADE MARIS 
THF WORLD-FAMED EFFERVESCENT SALT 


At All Druggists, 75c and $1.25 


Sales Agents: Harotp F. Ritcnie & Co., Inc. 
171 Madison Ave., New York 
Toronto Sydney Wellington 
Prepared Only by J. C. ENO, Lrp., London, England 
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Women Marvel at 
Tangee Créme Rouge 


There's a new kind of 
make-up magic calied 
Tangee Créme Rouge. 
Women everywhere say 
it is the most wonde 7 
ful they've ever trie 
For it is entirely dilier- 
ent from any other—a 
ree chang 
ing color as you put it on, to blend with 
your complexion, whether you are blonde 
or brunette. 


Tangee Lipstick is 
the same kind of magic 


Liketherouge, Tangee 
Lipstick changes from 
orange to just that 
shade of blush-rose 
that is we “+ young, 
lovely, and alluring. 
Itsamazinge olorm: ig- 
ic makes it superior 
to any other lipstick, 
and makes it last about five times as .ong. 
It’s waterproof—frictionproof—kissproof— 
permanent—and absolutely harmless. You 
put it onin the morning and the lovely glow 
stayson all day without fading or rubbing off. 





Tangee Rouge Compact 
for the purse... 


You'll want also the 
trim little gunmetal 
compact—with puff and 
mirror—for your purse 
Tangee Rouge in caked 
powder form—to carry 
with you and use when 
you need more color. 

Get Tangee today 
and be more beautiful 
tomorrow! 





Caution: Do not let anyone offer you 
“something just as good.” All substi- 
tules are inferior. Look for TANGEE 
in orange letters on each container. 
Tangee Créme Rouge, $1. Tangee 
Lipstick, $1. Tangee Rouge Com- 
pact, 75¢. 


TANGES 








Special Introductory Offer 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us one 
dollar for (1) a full size Tangee Lipstick, and we 
will send you in addition (2) a generous free 
sample of Tangee Créme Rouge, and (3) “The 
Art of Make-up” written by a famous beauty 
expert. (Your dealer’s name will be appreciated.) 


Dept. 51, THE GEORGE W. LUFT CO., 
417 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 














|numerable militia organizations, competing 
haters one another in the brilliance of their 
uniforms, he had a complete set of reg- 
ular army uniforms, from the full general, 
in cocked hat and yellow sash, down to 
ithe private of infantry, and an almost com- 
| plete set of naval uniforms. But grandest 
of all were the soldiers of foreign armies: 
cuirassiers, uhlans, dragoons, gendarmes, 
chasseurs, grenadiers, zouaves, hussars and 
cossacks, and most superb of these, treas- 
ured even above the American General and 
Admiral, was the Prince of Wales in the 
red uniform of a Prussian hussar regiment, 
and Czar Alexander III, in green tunic and 
white fur cap, a general of the Russian 
Infantry. 

“Oh, gosh!” he murmured in an access of 
emotion, but the moment of weakness 
passed. To look further at them was but to 
|torture himself needlessly; he snapped the 
rubber bands around them, put them in his 
pocket, and resolutely headed for the Cor- 
ners, reaching Clark’s just in time to catch 
Bill Tinghey before he started to make some 
late deliveries. The barber's name, Bill said, 
was Schoen, and his shop was at Thirty- 
first Street near Cottage Grove Avenue. 
“Stick out for a dollar and a half,’ was his 
parting advice. 





T was more than a mile’s walk. Just in- 
|£ side the door of the barber-shop was a 
| cigar-stand, and from behind a pair of faded 
green curtains at the back came the heavy 
|odor of cheap tobacco and click of billiard 
|balls. Both barbers were busy, so Alan took 
|a chair and waited until Mr. Schoen, having 
| finished with his customer, looked at him, 
}exclaiming, “Next!” whereupon he advanced 
|and stated his errand. 

Mr. Schoen was a short, thick man with 

a bald head, watery blue eyes and gold- 
framed spectacles. On learning that Alan 
was not there to have his hair cut, he 
seemed disappointed, and though he looked 
over the cigarette pictures, his manner, as 
| he did so, was not encouraging. 
“My main gollegting,’ he explained, 
| bostage stambs. Cigarette bictures iss my 
side-line, see? How much you vand for 
dese ?” 

Alan hesitated. Now that he was actually 
talking to Mr: Schoen, a dollar and a half 
looked like a good deal of money. Mr. 
Schoen didn't exactly seem interested a 
dollar and a. half's worth. 

“How about a dollar and a quarter?” he 
ventured. 

“Gott ix Himmel, boy! Are you gone 
grazy?” Mr. Schoen looked angry, but the 
customer paused in putting on his coat, and 
grinned. 

“Well,” said Alan, “all I know is, Bill 
Tinghey says they're worth a dollar and a 
half.” He felt himself flushing. “That's 
what I was going to ask, but !—” 

“Den Bill's grazy, too,” the barber broke 
in. “Grazy as a pedpug.” Scowling, he 
thrust the pictures into Alan’s hand as if 
to indicate that the discussion was closed, 
and moving to the cigar-stand made change 
for the departing customer. Nor, when he 
returned to his red plush chair, did he so 
much as look at Alan, but taking up a 
razor, began gloomily to hone it. 

“Well, then,” said Alan, addressing Mr. 
Schoen’s back, “how much would you 
give?” But apparently the barber did not 
hear him; so after waiting for a time, he 
repeated the question. 

“Oh, I don’ know as I Vand ‘em, any- 
how,” growled Mr. Schoen over his shoulder. 
Holding the razor toward the window, he 
squinted at it, and after feeling the edge 
with his thumb, resumed his honing. 

“Wouldn’t you pay me anything at all for 
them ?” 

After what seemed to Alan a long pause, 
the barber spoke. “I giff you a coubla hair- 
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cuts mebbe,” he replied indifferently. 
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“But lookit, Mr. Schoen, I need the 
money.” Alan was intense. 

“You neet a haircut, too,’ returned the 
barber, regarding him with a professional 
eye. 

But Alan knew now what he did not know 
when he entered the shop: he knew his 
irreducible minimum. 

“Mr. Schoen,” he said desperately, “I got 
to have fifty cents!” 

The barber however made no answer, so 
Alan put the pictures into his poeket and 
turned to go. His eyes had become moist 
with emotion; he hoped Mr. Schoen didn't 
think that he was crying. 

“Vait a minnid.” Mr. Schoen’s voice 
stopped him at the door. “Must you get 
dot money so quick dot you can't vait a 
minnid? Led me see dose pigtures some 
more.” He laid down his razor, and taking 
the cigarette pictures to the cigar-stand, 
looked them over again, while Alan, gazing 
up at him, waited anxiously. 

“Vell,” he said, “if you gotta haf so much 
as fifty cends, why, den you gotta haf it, 
even if you rob me, eh?” He opened the 
cash-drawer, took out two quarters, and 
placed them in Alan's hand. 

“Ant now,” he declared magnanimously, 
“I gif you a haircut free.” 

But Alan was already at the door. “I 
got to hurry,” he said, and leaving the 
barber-shop he headed for the little jewelry 
store at the Corners. 

On learning how much money Alan had 
to spend, Mr. Lay, the jeweler, made an 
excellent suggestion. There was but one 
drawback. Time was required for engrav- 
ing, and it was not until three days later 
that the present for Blanche was ready. 

It was a “friendship ring” consisting of 
the rim of a dime to which was attached 
a heart-shaped bangle, bearing on one side 
Blanche's initials, and on the other, Alan’s. 
The price, including the engraving, was ex- 
actly fifty cents, and Mr. Lay contributed a 
tiny pasteboard box, the white velvet lining 
of which set off the lovely trinket to ad- 
vantage. 

With the box in his pocket Alan started 
homeward, but as he neared the Holden 
house he became increasingly uneasy. He 
had waited impatiently for the ring, but 
now that he had it he began to think of 
things which had not occurred to him be- 
fore. Presents were generally given for some 
special reason, and this wasn’t Christmas, or 
even Blanche’s birthday. She'd wonder 
about it. If she asked, what would he tell 
her? He'd have to make some explana- 
tion. 

His steps lagged. Instead of entering the 
Holdens’ gate, he passed on to his own 
house, and going to his room, closed the 
door, drew out the friendship ring and 
thoughtfully inspected i 

If she wore the ring, people would in- 
quire about it. Aunt Nannie would be sure 
to notice it, and probably Aunt Martha, too. 
Worst of all, Mr. Holden. He'd hate to 
have Mr. Holden ask about it. 

Replacing the ring in the box, he put it 
in the top drawer of the black walnut 
bureau, and moving to the window, sat 
down and opened his Higginson’s “His- 
tory ;” but when his eyes reached the bottom 
of the page, he didn’t know what he had 
read. 


HAT evening Mr. Holden stayed down 

town; Aunt Nannie and Blanche came 
over for supper, and afterward, in the li- 
brary, the children played parchesi while the 
grown-ups talked, their conversation turning 
to recent real-estate developments in Oak- 
land. A lot diagonally opposite the Wheel- 
ocks’ had been sold some two months 
earlier, and it had been understood that the 
purchaser, a Mr. Steinberg, intended to 
erect a handsome house. Excavations, lately 
started, however, revealed the fact that two 
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houses, instead of one, were to be built upon 
the property, Mr. Steinberg having sold half 
his lot to a Mr. Murphy. 

Because of the width of the lot the new 
houses had to stand close together, but this, 
in the eyes of the average householder, was 
a trifling matter by comparison with the 
satisfying news that Mr. Murphy had paid 
almost as much for his half as Mr. Stein- 
berg had paid for the entire property 
Oakland had started to boom, and Zenas 
Wheelock seemed to be the only person in 
the neighborhood who was not pleased. 

“The crowding’s begun,” Alan heard him 
leclare in a gloomy tone. 

Having caught the words, his thoughts 
wandered off again, but not to the parchesi 
game. As he rattled the dice, he was think- 
ing of the friendship ring in his bureau 
drawer upstairs. He must find some way 
of giving it to Blanche tonight. 

Probably he could manage it when she 
and Aunt Nannie went home. He'd walk 
along with them. In the dark it would be 
easy to let Aunt Nannie get a little way 
ahead, and that would enable him to give 
the little box to Blanche. He wouldn’t say 
much, but he must say enough to make 
things plain. 

In his mind he began to formulate the 
speech. 

“I thought it was awfully mean of Miss 
Claypool to read your letter. I know it 
isn't Christmas, or your birthday, or any- 
thing like that, but I wanted to get you 
something just to show you—” But there 
he stuck. To show her what? What was 
it that he meant the friendship ring to 
show her? Having turned the matter over 
in his mind he tried to think of words to 
express his feeling: “I wanted to get you 
something just to show you that I like you 
-that I like you very much.” 

He was still struggling with the phrasing 
of this declaration when Aunt Nannie rose 
to take Blanche home. The ring was up- 
stairs. He darted to his room, snatched it 
from the drawer and descended again. They 
had gone, but he could hear their voices 
outside as they moved toward the gate, and 
he rushed after them. 

“Oh, Blanche!” he called. 

In the dimness ahead he saw her stop 
and wait for him. What was it he was 
going to say? What was it? He couldn’ 
remember any of it—not a single word. 

“Here!” 

He thrust the box into her hand and fied. 


Chapter Eight 


BY mid-April, when the foundations of 
the two new houses opposite the Wheel- 
ocks’ were completed, news of several other 
sales of land passed pleasantly from lip to 
lip, rumored prices mounting with each repe- 
tition. Residents of Oakland, hitherto some- 
what humble when North Siders mentioned 
the Illinois Central, became less sensitive 
about the railroad tracks on the lake shore, 
and enthusiasts among them went so far as 
to declare that the North Side was jealous 
of the South Side’s superior transportation. 
The corner above the Wheelocks’ had 
been bought by Mr. Pritchett, sometimes 
mentioned as the “bicycle king,” and Alan, 
on his way to school one morning, noticed 
workmen on the Pritchett lot. But it was 
not until he returned in the afternoon that 
he became aware of a change in the aspect 
of the street. As he drew near, he saw 
that his grandfather was standing by the 
curb gazing at the lot, and simultaneously 
he discovered the nature of the change. 
Two giant oaks had been cut down. A 
team of draft-horses, managed by a vocifer- 
ous driver, was straining at one of the great 
stumps, now partially uprooted, and sections 
of trunk and gnarled gray limbs lay like 
the bodies of dead warriors on the ground. 
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teeth can have such 


a person's health 


But just ask your dentist 


“He just raved about my teeth.” 


“T just smiled my prettiest smile 

. and let him rave. I could have 
said ‘Of course I have beautiful 
teeth ..I’'ve used Colgate’s all 
my life.” But I didn’t want Jack 
to think I was a living advertise 
ment for Colgate’s tooth paste.” 

* * a 1 * 

Beautiful teeth glisten gloriously 
They compel the admiration of all 
who see them. And there is health 
as well as beauty in gleaming teeth, 
for when they are scrupulously kept 
clean, germs and poisons of decay 
can't lurk and breed around them. 
Remove Those Causes of Decay 
Colgate’s will keep your teeth 
scrupulously clean. It reaches all 
the hard-to-get-at places between 
the teeth and around the edges of 
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w physician. 


the gums, and so removes causes 
of tooth decay. It is the depend 
able tooth paste for you to use. 
The principal ingredients of Col 
gate’s are mild soap and fine chalk, 
the two things that dental author 
ities say a safe dental cream should 
contain. 
Just remember that beautiful, 
healthy teeth are more a matter of 
good care than of good luck. Use 
Colgate’s after meals and at bed 
time. It will keep your teeth clean 
and gloriously attractive. 





You'll like the taste of 
Coigate's...even children 
love to use it regularly 
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in PETER PAN Opel & Hue Beauty 
owder seem to possess a sirange power that imparts 
opalescent beauty to the features in any light—day or night.” 


“The ‘Opal Hues’ 


Betty Blythe 
now cents in “The Breath of Scandal” 
Gasnier Production 


I F one is clever one dispenses entirely 
with the use of ordinary face pow- 
ders that give only a dull, lifeless ef- 
fect to the features. For a new beauty 
powder, rare, precious, impregnated 
with myriads of soft, tiny, gleaming 





Alan's first thought was that he and the 


| other boys were going to miss tne oaks be- 


| borhood to climb. 
| was seven, he 


OPAL HUES, is now in vogue, giving | 


to the features a new beauty—a viva- 
cious beauty—that is unaffected by 
even the sunlight at high noon. 


The mysterious combination of cleverly blended 
OPAL HUES in this new powder actually gives 
to the complexion a new, prismatic beauty that 
reveals utmost loveliness under any kind of 
light—day or night. Quite naturally then, one 
feels the assurance of perfect appearance at all 
times whether one is dining, dancing, motoring 
—whether at the theatre, on the boulevard or 
wherever one might be. 


Of course such an exquisite creation must be 
more than a face powder. It is really a beauty 
treatment—every time one powders. Of purest 
ingredients—stays on for hours. Comes in four 
new shades—sealed in silk—at $3.00 the box. 

NATURAL OPAL HUE 

RACHEL OPAL HUE 

ROSE OPAL HUE 

WHITE OPAL HUE 
No other powder like it. Imparts brilliant 
beauty—instantly. Read the amazing story that 
comes with each box. At finest Beauty Shops 
and Toilet Counters everywhere. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, use coupon for generous trial 
box—TODAY! 


Created by Fallis, sinc.» Perfumer 


eal ny 344 Inc. 


Peter Pan 


OPAL HUE 
BEAUTY Jowder 


Sealed in Silk— $3.00 the Box 


In a box of glistening black and gold. 


Generous Trial 


If your dealer cannot supply you send $1.00 for 
@ generous size box of this exquisite powder 
and the amazing story of its creation. (Trial 
size not sold in stores). Mail coupon at once. 





&.B. 3-26) 
FALLIS, Inc., Perfumer 
1601 Riverside Drive, Cincinnati, O. 
Enclosed is $1.00 for generous Trial Box of 


Peter Pan OPAL HUE Beauty Powder and the 
amazing story of its creation. 


Give shade wanted........... 


cause they were the best trees in the neigh- 
Five years ago, when he 
had fallen from one of them 
and broken his collarbone, and the episode 
had given him, somehow, a curious respect 
for that tree. Unlike the lindens and cherry 
trees in his grandfather's yard, and the 


young maples up and down the avenue, 
these oaks did not seom to grow; in their 
unchanging ruggedness, they might have 
been carved from stone. Yet now they 
were gone. 

As he came up, his grandfacher glanced 
at him and nodded, and suddenly Alan 
thought of the vanished grove and of Du- 


young voyageur with whom 
Zenas W bela. as a boy of seventeen, first 
saw the prairie with the grass and wild- 
flowers waving in the wind. 

Excavation on the Pritchett lot, progress- 
ing rapidly, revealed, a few days later, that 
instead of being separated from the sidewalk 
by a yard, the side wall of the house would 
stand flush with the street; but this dis- 
covery, far from bringing the average house- 
holder to Zenas Wheelock’s frame of mind, 
was welcomed as a sign of metropolitanism 
The Pritchett house, Mr. Shire was reported 
to have said, would be the first in the neigh- 
borhood to possess all the characteristics of 
a strictly city residence. 

Shire himself, it was understood, would 
build that summer. The lot he owned was 
the largest in the region, and—gossip having 
prepared the neighborhood for an Aladdin's 
palace—a ripple of excitement passed along 
the street when, one April morning, a con- 
tractor’s shanty and some teams appeared, 
and digging began. The excavation was 
truly enormous. At first it looked as if 


four, the gay 


| there were to be a sunken garden between 


| Wheelocks moved out to the porch 


| on the honeysuckle vines, 
| losing its tawny winter coloring 


the sidewalk and the house, but with the 
arrival of masons came the discovery that 
Shire’s plans, though extensive, were of a 
nature highly practical He was going to 
build a block. 


HERE came presently a mild evening 
when for the first time that year the 
after 
Fresh green leaves were appearing 
and the grass was 
Shrill cries 


supper. 


| echoed from across the street, where the walls 


| a letter he 


| Rebellion, 


of the Steinberg and Murphy houses were 
beginning to rise, providing entrancing play- 
grounds for boys who, after the workmen 
left at night, would filch boards, clamber 
down into the cellars, and scamper over the 
open joists. From a cherry tree in the back 
yard came the sleepy twilight chirp of a 
robin; then the sound of voices as the 
Holdens advanced around the corner of the 
house. 

Though there was never a day when the 
Wheelocks did not see Nannie Holden and 
Blanche, Luke Holden’s visits were few, and 
in spite of the avoidance of such delicate 
subjects as politics and real-estate, the sense 
of strain was growing. Tonight he brought 
had received from a friend in 
northwestern Canada, telling about the Riel 
and after he had read it aloud, 
the talk turned to the illness of General 
Grant and the memoirs he was writing. 

The lamp-lighter zigzagged up the avenue 
touching the street-lamps with his wandlike 
torch, and now from this house, now from 
that, came the voice of a parent calling a 
child from play. Miss Martha went to the 


porch-railing and looked across the street. 


“Alan!” She waited for a moment, and 
raising her voice, called again. In a little 
while he appeared and sat down bv Blanche 
in their usual place on the bottom step by 
the lilac bushes. He was panting. not be- 
cause he had come with special haste, but 
because he was at an age when boys, like 
young dogs, are always on the run. 
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A little later Colonel and Mrs. Burchard 
drifted over from across the way, and the 
Colonel, after sitting and lighting a cigar, 
spoke of the Shire block, condoling with 
Zenas Wheelock. 


“I've been expecting something of the 
kind,” the old man answered briefly. 
Colonel Burchard turned to Luke. “I 


suppose it will annoy you more than any- 
body else, Holden—the side wall right op- 
posite your north windows.” 


OR an instant Luke seemed to hesitate. 

“Oh,” he answered, “therell be plenty 
of room between my windows and that wall. 
I sha’n't mind it. On the contrary I think 
its going to be a good thing in winter, 
because that side of my house is hard to 
heat when there’s a north wind.” 

“I'm delighted,” returned the Colonel, “to 
know that you take such a philosophical 
view of the situation. Perhaps, after all, 
Major Wheelock and I feel a little more 
strongly than the facts justify.” 

“Frankly,” said Holden, “I think you do 
I can’t see why anybody should object. The 
best residence districts in New York are 
building up with blocks, and there are lots 
of blocks on our fashionable streets down 
town.” 

“No sir, no elbow room, no privacy,” put 
in Zenas Wheelock ruminatively; but Hol- 
den continued as if he had not heard him. 

“After all,” he declared, “it’s Shire’s land.” 

Martha Wheelock, thinking she caught a 
note of irritation in his tone, was about to 
change the subject, when Colonel Burchard 
spoke again. 

“Yes,” he said, “but there's such a thing 
as consideration for one’s neighbors. This 
Shire, when he bought the lot, assured John 
Morrison that he meant to build a large, 
detached house, and—” 

“Maybe that’s what he did plan at first,” 
Holden broke in, “but that was last fall, and 
conditions change.” 


“Well,” returned the Colonel, “Morrison 
told me that if he had known then what 
he knows now, he wouldnt have sold to 
Shire.” 

“Oh, it’s easy enough for him to say 
that,” said Holden cynically. 

But to this Zcnas Wheelock promptly ob- 
jected. 


“I've known John Morrison since 1834,” 
he declared abruptly, “and his word can- 
not be questioned.” 

“If he was so particular,” Holden retorted, 
“T should think he'd have put it in the deed, 
the same as you'd want to do if you sold 
your land in Napier Place.” 

The silence that followed was punctuated 
by the sound of his fingers drumming on 
the arm of his chair. 

“With a man like Shire,” 
nel Burchard, “it’s evidently 
do that.” 

“What Shire may or may not have said, 
offhand, to Mr. Morrison hasn't much to 
do with it, as far as I can see,” asserted 
Holden. “I think he’s doing a perfectly 
legitimate thing. The land’s growing more 
valuable, and a man has a right to make his 
frontage count. If it was to be a cheap 
block, I might see some ground for objec- 
tion, but from what I can learn of his plans, 
the houses will be a credit to this neighbor- 
hood.” 

“That’s more than the Shires will be!” 
suddenly interjected Mrs. Burchard 

Martha Wheelock, feeling as if a bomb 
had been thrown, spoke up quickly. 

“You know them?” 

“I met the wife and daughter at Long 
Branch last summer.” 

“Miss Shire’s a beautiful girl,” 
pursued Miss Martha. 

“The men seemed to think so.” Mrs. 
Burchard’s tone was withering. And she 
added: “In a few years she'll look 
her mother.” 
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Miss Martha stood up. 

“Let’s go in,” she said. “It seemed mild 
nough this afternoon, but I notice the eve- 
ngs are still chilly. It’s ages since I've 
eard you play, Nannie. Or perhaps we 

ght have a rubber of whist ?” 
“Thanks,” said Luke, rising, “but we'll be 
soing home. Come, Nannie.” And with 
lick good-nights they were gone. 

Alan went up to bed, and the others 
oved in to the library, a square room with 
rched doors and windows and a high ceil- 
1g set off by a heavy plaster molding. 
Over the tall bookshelves, which occupied 
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wo walls and the recesses at either side of 
the fireplace, were steel engravings in black | 

alnut frames—the battle between’ the 

mstitution and the Guerriére, in which 
Zenas Wheelock’s uncle .had taken part; 
Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow, a portrait 

f Voltaire, and in the place of honor, above 
the black marble mantelpiece, a head of 
\braham Lincoln surmounted by the crossed 
sabers of Zenas Wheelock and his son Ly- 

xan who fell with Custer. 

In the glow of a green-shaded student 
imp Harris Wheelock was working at the 
library table, the baize top of which was all 
hut concealed by piles of small lithographs, 
engravings and unbound books. Absent 
mindedly he greeted the visitors, and Colonel 
Burchard moved over and stood behind him, 
watching as Harris skillfully mounted one 
of the engravings on a sheet of paper cut 
to the page-size of an unbound volume on 
the table. 

“What book now?” he asked, as Harris, 
having put the pasted sheet between waxed 
papers, laid the dictionary upon it. 

“Same old thing, sir. Grangerizing ‘Pepys’ 
Diary.’ I've been at it for more than a 
year, and it'll be at least another year be 
fore it’s ready for the binder.” 

“I wish,” said the Colonel, “that I had | 
some interest that meant as much to me as 
your books do to you.” 

“How about croquet?” suggested Harris 
looking up with a vague smile. 

“Yes, but for winter.” 

“If I could afford it,” said Harris, “I'd | 
lrop everything else and spend my whole | 
time collecting firsts. I believe I could make 
money at it, too. I got an old ‘Hudibras’ 
for six dollars a few years ago, and a 
London dealer has just offered me _ ten 
pounds for it. Almost every first I have 
has gone up since I got it, and my Shake- 
speare folios are getting so valuable I hardly | 
dare keep them in the house.” 


\V HEN the Burchards left, Zenas Wheel- 

ock, bareheaded, strolled across the 
road with them. Meanwhile Miss Martha 
waited, holding the front door open that he 
might be guided by the light from the gas- 
lamp in the hall. Presently, wondering why 
he did not return, she looked out and saw 
him, a shadowy figure, standing by the fence 
that separated their front yard from the 
Holdens’ garden. 

“Father!” she cried. “You oughtn’t to be 
out there in the wind without your hat and 
coat.” 

Obediently he came in, and Miss Martha, 
feeling that he was uneasy, watched him as, 
deliberately, he locked the front door for the 
night, and reaching up, turned out the gas. 

“Don't forget to put out-the lamp when 
you come to bed,” he said to Harris, through 
the open library door. 

At the foot of the stairs he motioned her 
to precede him, and silently they ascended. 
By his bedroom door they paused, and Mar- 
tha, putting her hands upon his broad shoul- 
ders, reached up and kissed him on the 
heek. 

“Good night, my dear.” He patted her 
urm, but instead of going immediately into 
his room, he stood for a moment looking at 
her gravely. 

“Morrison took Shire’s word,” he said re- 
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flectively. “He didn’t make him put his 
agreement in writing, and when I sold that 
strip to Luke, I didn’t make him put his 
agreement in writing, either.” 


Chapter Nine 
HROUGHOUT the summer the neigh- 
borhood resounded with a symphony of 

work: the metallic clink of chisel on stone, 

the xylophone note of falling planks, and 
the syncopated beat of many hammers. As 
the walls of the Shire block arose—green 
stone in front and pallid brck at s‘de and 
rear—Zenas Wheelock, pausing on his walks, 
would eye the bulky pile with a gaze that 

reminded Alan of the way he looked at a 

hired man they used to have, when he dis- 

charged him for getting drunk and failing 
to milk the cow. 

Until now, Oakland, without being aware 
of it, had been a highly standardized com- 
munity. Though the city reached out to its 
borders, and the growing village of Hyde 
Park ran on for miles beyond, it had the 


| spirit of a prosperous country town. Its 


| inhabitants 


were God-fearing people— 


| Methodists, Presbyterians and Episcopalians 


—a generation or two removed from New 
Eng!and and five or six generations re- 
moved from Old England or Scotland. 


| Each family owned the house in which it 


lived; its members knew intimately the 

members of other families roundabout, and 

the names of all were American names. 
But in September, while painters and 


| paper-hangers were still at work, and grad- 


ing was in progress, the owners of the two 
new residences across the street arrived with 
their families and their belongings, the gray 
granite house becoming the domicile of an 
extensive family of Murphys, while the 
other, of red brick and brown sandstone, 
harbored a horde of Steinbergs, soft of eye 
and of intonation. It is doubtful, however, 
whether anyone stopped to think that with 
the advent of these families, the old rule of 
tribal nomenclature was broken; and it is 
certain that when the irascible Mr. Murphy 
rushed out of his house one evening, and 
in strong language ordered Alan and several 


| other children to stop running over his new 





lawn, neither he nor they realized that this 
driving of young suburban savages from 
erstwhile vacant lots, last fragments of the 
ancient Illinois prairie, was but a repeti- 
tion in miniature of the historical drama of 
settlement which began, eighty years earlier, 
with the building of Fort Dearborn on the 
reed-grown bank of the Chicagou River, and 
ended with the ousting of the Indians from 
Illinois. 

From the point of view of the children 
who had grown up in Oakland the young 
Murphys and young Steinbergs were a dis- 
tant addition to the neighborhood group. 
Jakie Steinberg, who was of about Alan’s 
age, had a nickel-plated bicycle as fine in 
every way as a man’s-size bicycle, and far 
superior to those of painted iron which the 
other boys rode. Jakie, a gentle boy, was 
generous about lending his wheel, and was, 
moreover, a fast runner and skillful at 
games, so he rapidly became a favorite; and 
Frank Murphy, though he had no aston- 
ishing possessions, quickly gained respect by 
other means. 

Groups of ragged boys, known to Oak- 
land children by the generic term “Micks,” 
coming from dingy streets far to the west, 
frequently passed through the neighborhood 
in summer on their way to and from the 
lake, where, because of the dangers of rail- 
road and deep water, the carefully reared 
children of Oakland were not allowed to go. 
The Micks were as Goths and Vandals; for 
no known reason there existed between 
them and the boys of Oakland a perpetual 
feud, and it must be admitted that upon 
the appearance of the Micks, Alan and his 
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friends were in the habit of retreating, with 
as much dignity as they could show, to the 
nearest yard, from which point of vantage 
it was their custom to exchange epithets 
and stones with the intruders. 

Against this timorous policy, Frank Mur- 
phy, who not only came of the same valor- 

us race as the Micks themselves, but was 
he nephew of a captain of police, immedi- 
itely revolted. Under his leadership the 

oys ceased to retire on sight of the enemy; 

battles ensued; eyes were blacked and noses 
jloodied; and if the Oakland boys were not 
ilways victorious, the coming of cold 
weather and the consequent cessation of 
visits from the Micks found them at least a 
more united and self-respecting band. 

Among adults of the block the advent 
of the Steinbergs and the Murphys created 
problems of which the children were hardly 
aware. Miss Wheelock, Mrs. Holden and 
other ladies, having put on their bonnets 
and camel’s-hair shawls, firmly clasped their 
card-cases, called at the new houses, and 
readily perceived that the Steinbergs and 
the Murphys were not as polished corners 
of the temple; and when, in October, Miss 
Lightner, in process of organizing her danc- 
ing class, was asked to enroll two Stein- 
bergs and three Murphys, there was raised, 
for the first time in Oakland history, a 
question of caste. 

Nor was the case of the Steinbergs and 
the Murphys the only one of the kind. By 
November the Pritchett house and the five 
lesser houses of the Shire block—structures 
bearing to the owner's residence the relation- 
ship of a train of cars to a locomotive— 
were completed and occupied, creating a 
further social problem in the form of appli- 
cations for the admission of three more 
children to the dancing class. Having 
called on the mothers of the children newly 
installed in the Shire block, the ladies of 
the district came to the conclusion that the 
three should be allowed to join, but the 
question of the Steinbergs and the Murphys 
was not so easily settled. 

It was Miss Martha Wheelock who fought 
their battles for them; that the Steinbergs 
and the Murphys were common she could 
not deny, but she was a born champion of 
the under dog. Whatever the parents might 
be, she argued, the children were much like 
other children; to accept some newcomers 
and reject others would be cruel; and it 
was due to her championing of their cause 
that they were all admitted. 


NE of the children living in the Shire 

block was Leta Purnell. Leta did not, to 
be sure, come, as Ray Norcross had the year 
before, backed by the prestige of New York; 
yet she was almost as much of a sensation. 
Her father’s business had lately brought the 
family from Des Moines, and her gifts were 
such that Des Moines thenceforth became, 
in the imaginations of the other children, a 
place of legendary wonder and delight. She 
could paint in water-colors, play chords on 
the guitar, sing, recite poetry with appro- 
priate gestures, and make astonishing tissue- 
paper flowers. Moreover, with her big blue 
eyes, wavy dark hair, and delicate coloring, 
she was a girl of striking appearance, and 
she wore her clothes, of which she had a 
large supply, with style. Her winter coat 
had a real beaver collar, and she carried a 
little round muff to match, but it was the 
shoes she wore to the first dancing class that 
filled the other girls with envious admira- 
tion, for they were of patent leather with 
tops of cream-colored cloth, and none of 
the children had ever seen such shoes be- 
fore. 

For all her gifts and her possessions, 
Leta seemed an unassuming girl. Not until 
her mother visited the dancing class was it 
learned that she could do skirt-dances, and 
it was only upon being urged by Miss Light- 
ner and the children that she consented to 
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© (WEN today I am haunted 
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FROM HER DIARY: 
= HERE was something new in bis 
eyes Last night. Could the temple ine 
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| perform, appearing in a lovely costume with 

pleated skirts of filmy pink gauze and exe- 
| cuting a pretty butterfly dance. The ap- 
| plause which followed she accepted calmly, 
tripping to the center of the floor and curt- 
seying right and left with the studied grace 
and aplomb of a professional. 

Leta was an only child. When callers 
came to see her mother, she would show 
them Leta’s water-colors, or summon her to 
the parlor to give a recitation, and the fact 
that the child always complied without pro- 
test made a favorable impression. “How 
beautifully you have brought your daughter 
up!” the visitors would exclaim; whereat 
Mrs. Purnell, beaming, would tell of Leta’s 
accomplishments. “She's always like that,” 
she would say. “Being her magher, I sup- 
pose I oughtn’t to speak of it—Mr. Purnell 
says I talk about her too much—but she 
really is an exceptional child, if I do say it 
She’s just as modest and unassuming as she 
can be, and I’ve never spoken a harsh word 
to her or punished her in any way. ‘Leta, 
dear,’ I say, ‘Mamma wants you to do this 
—or do that,’ and she does it right off 
without any argument. I never have to 
speak to her twice.” 

For a child Leta was observant. She 
would remember the dresses other girls had 
worn to preceding sessions of the dancing 
class, and was quick with compliments for 
pretty clothes or jewelry. She spoke of 
Marie Hayes’ bracelet and Myrtle Stein- 
berg’s pendant—a gold flower with a small 
diamond at the center; and one day when 
Alan and Blanche had been dancing to- 
gether and, on the stopping of the music, 
took seats at her side, she leaned over, lifted 
Blanche’s hand, and looked at the friendship 
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ring, examining the engraving on both faces 
of the bangle. 

“What a cute idea!” she said, and as if 
recognizing his initials, glanced at Alan, who 
blushed furiously. 

He had never before seen the ring on 
Blanche's finger, and he wondered what had 
made her put it on. In one way he wished 
she hadn't. The day after he gave it to 
her she had shyly thanked him for it, 
but thenceforth they never mentioned it, 
for somehow the ring had caused a slight 
embarrassment between them. 

Now, seized by a swift instinct of self- 
protection, Alan assumed a lightly scornful 
air. 


“Huh, that old ring!” he exclaimed. “I'd 
clean forgot about it.” 

Leta was tactful 

“Oh, I think it’s very pretty,” she de- 


clared 

“Aw, pshaw!” retorted Alan with a hollow 
laugh. 

He was thankful when at th’s juncture 
the pianist started to play a schottische, for 
he was conscious of Leta’s big blue eyes, 
fixed on his face with a grave, inquiring 
expression. He felt as if she were looking 
through him, but just the same her eyes 
were awfully pretty. 


“Can I have this one?” he asked her 
quickly, and without another look at 
Blanche, danced away with her. 


Many years passed before he heard of the 
friendship ring again 

(With steadily growing power this fine 
novel of the real America progresses in in- 
terest with each chapter. Be sure to read 
the next installment in our forthcoming April 
issue.) 


SAUERKRAUT RIDDLE 


(Continued from page 90) 


“That's the boy!” The little old man 
shoved the hunchback toward the policeman 
“T was leaving my office next door at ten 
| minutes past five last evening, when I saw 
this bootblack Giuseppe coming out of Peter 
Gant’s office—this office, gentlemen—swing- 
t that heavy foot-rest of his. He's well- 
| known round the building, in and out every 
day.” 

Then the hunchback, the top of whose 
bushy black head only came to Drake’s 
waist, with eyes flashing, face crimson, be- 
gan his vociferous defense: 
| “But for wot I should-a go kill Mr. Gant 
I no know! He alive wen I see him. He 
sitting in dere—right here I come in. He 
say he no want-a me—no want-a shine. I 
| go way—den I look in by two-t’ree office— 
feverybody gone home. Den I go home. 
| After while I go supper—Mr. Gant he no 
| dere.” And again he burst into excited 
| Italian. 

Giuseppe! This must be the boy Abner 
Jenkins told us about—Gant’s tenant, to 
whom he gave the two dollars to pay rent 
to himself. 

“Supper?” Drake's clear voice cut the din. 
“What supper?” 

“Brudderhood supper. 
| go—Gant he want-a me to. 
he eez no dere—everyboda 
Gant he no come.” 





T’ree-four time I 
Las’ night Gant 
wonder why 





Arnold Bennett 


This famous author has written a 
new story for the readers of this 
| magazine that is quite the most 
amusing tale that he has done in 
years. It will appear in an early 
issue under the apt title: 


“Time to Think’ 











“Giuseppe!” Drake placed himself in 
front of the Italian. “In that tenement- 
house where you live, one of Mr. Gant’s 
houses, did you ever see Mr. Gant with a 
little black bag in his hand?” 

“Black-a bag? Sure. Ten—twenta time I 
see bag maybe. I see Mr. Gant once he 
open black-a bag—he gotta papers inside— 
and gotta some grub, too—for my mudder.” 

The policeman was scratching his b‘g 
head. 

“I think, Mr. Drake, the Captain would 
hold this fellow. He's the last person we 
know of ‘vho saw the murdered man alive.” 

Drake nodded. “Of course the coroner 
will want him at the inquest this after- 
noon.” 

“He will that. And a man could be 
killed, knocked on the temple with that 
heavy foot-rest, without leaving a drop of 
blood on it. I knew a case like that—down 
in the Bowery it was.” 

“And no weapon was found,” the office- 
boy put in his oar. “Giuseppe didn’t like 
Mr. Gant. That grub he was talking about 
—when Ciuseppe’s mother was sick, the 
boss brought her a little bag of cornmeal 
for gruel—no money, you bet—and the 
Italian made faces about it. Hen-grub, he 
called it. He's strong, too—just look at his 
arms.” 

Some one seen leaving the place ten min- 
utes after himself meant safety for John 
Winter—if no one had seen him come back 
again. 

The little old man returned to his office 
next door—shining with pride at having 
collared a murderer. Then the office-boy 
beckoned Drake and me to a corner, and 
whispered: 

“Mr. Gant was always patting Giuseppe 
on the back—kindly, but so as to touch 
his hump. You know how they hate it.” 

Drake started—his eyes blazing suddenly. 

“Go get the superintendent of the build- 
ing,” he said to the boy. 

















When it’s a perfect winter day— 
and you’ve just returned from a 
tramp in the crisp country air 
— when you come in and 
find the crackling fire 
awaiting you 

— have a Camel! 


WHEN it’s late winter after- 
noon. And you’ve just re- 
turned with your dogs from 
a ramble over the hills. 
When you come inside to 
your friendly fire—have a 
Camel! 

For no other smoke- 
friend brings back so much 
cheer and comfort to your 
fireside as Camel. No other 
cigarette in the world is wel- 
comed in so many homes. 
Camels are so skilfully 
blended that they never 
tire the taste, or leave a 
cigaretty after-taste. There’s 
not another cigarette made, 
regardless of price, that con- 
tains choicer tobaccos than 
those rolled into Camels. 

So, on this day, as you 
start your favorite stroll 
along the sun-lit hills. As 
you return and come in to 
the welcome of your spar- 
kling fire, joyfully know the 
mellowest fragrance that 
ever came from a cigarette. 


Have a Camel! 





Our highest wish, if you 
do not yet know and 
enjoy Camel quality, is 
that you may try them. 
We invite you to com- 


Into the making of this one cigarette goes all of the ability of the 

world’s largest organization of expert tobacco men. Nothing is too 

~ 5 good for Camels. The choicest Turkish and domestic tobaccos. The 

most skilful blenders. The most scientific package. No other ciga- 

rette made is like Camels. No better cigarette can be made. Camels 
are the overwhelming choice of experienced smokers. 





pare Camels with any 
cigarette made at any 


price. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company 
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A CHALLENGE 


We'll make a little wager 
with you that if you try 
one tube of Listerine 
Tooth Paste, you'll come 
back for more, 

LARGE TUBE—25 CENTS 











Was this 
a hintr 


HIS was the third 

time it had happened 
within a month: he, the 
head of the concern, find- 
ing one of these advertise- 
ments on his desk, marked 
for his attention, no signa- 
cure. 

Of course, he had read 
about Listerine and hali- 
tosis. But never had he 
applied the idea to him- 
self. 

Was someone giving him 
a hint? W as he, perhaps, 
guilty this way, and suc- 
cessful in spite of it? It 
certainly set him thinking. 

x * x 


You, yourself, rarely know 
when you have halitosis (unpleas- 
antbreath). That’s the insidious 

ling about it. And even your 
closest friends won't tell you 

Some times, of course, halitosis 
comes from some dee p-seate d ore 
ganic disorder that requires pro- 
fessional advice. But usually— 
and fortunately—halitosis is only 
a local condition that yields to 
the regular use of Listerine as a 
mouth wash and gargle. It puts 
you on thesafe and polite 
side. Moreover, in using 
Listerine to combat halito- 
sis, you are quite sure to 
avoid sore throat and those 
more serious illnesses that 
start with throat infection. 

Listerine halts food fermenta- 
tion in the mouth and leaves the 
breath sweet, fresh and clean 
Not by substituting some other 
odor but by really removing the 
oldone. The Listerine odor itself 
quickly disappears. 

This safe and long-trusted an- 
tiseptic has dozens of different 
uses; note the little circular that 
comes with every bottle. Your 
druggist sells Listerine in the 
original brown package only— 

verinbulk. Thereare foursizes 


ounce, nce, 3 ounce and 
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O’Grady had been telephoning for another 
policeman, who came now and led away the 
still loudly protesting Giuseppe. Though 


Drake had told him that he was not really 
arrested,—just held for the inquest,—Giu- 
seppe, who had been trained in the hard 


school of the slums, knew what was what. 

Then the superintendent, Oscar Patterson, 
came in—a responsible-looking, middle-sized, 
middle-aged man with a brown beard. His 
blue eyes had a worried expression. 

The three of us went into the private 
office, and Drake closed the door. Then 
he coolly sat down in that fatal swivel- 
chair, leaving the other two chairs for Pat- 
terson and me. 

The detective’s manner was so very un- 
concerned that I knew he was after some- 
thing important. He began by saying: 

“It’s quite possible that the person who 
killed Peter Gant did not come to this 
office with murderous intention.” 


HE superintendent considered that a mo- 
ment—vacantly. Then he seemed to pull 
himself together. 

“I haven't slept a wink all night,” he 
said. “First the discovery, then the police 
and the coroner—I’m simply all in.” 

“T wont keep you long,” Drake promised. 
“Did you see much of Mr. Gant?” 

The man thought a moment. “Why, I 
often saw him in the building here. He 
was a pleasant-spoken man, a good tenant. 
But outside the Wall Street district, I 
think I only saw him once. Heard him 
give a talk—in Cooper Union, it was—some 
campaign the welfare people were carrying 
on. Gant was very impressive. I remem- 
ber I gave a dollar.” 

How long had Patterson been in charge 
of the Pearson Building? Ten years. How 
long had Gant been a tenant there? Eight 
years 

“Then you were here when the other 
thing happened—I mean the stenographer’s 
attempted suicide?” 

“Yes. There seems to be some fatality 
about this office.” 

“Have you seen that girl recently?” 

“W-why—yes. I saw her yesterday aft- 


ernoon, for the first time in nearly seven 
years.” 
I stole a glance at the detective, but his 


face was a mask. 
“Did you see her in this building?” he 


asked. 
“No, but near here. It was in Rector 
Street. She was going the other way, to- 


ward the Ninth Avenue Elevated.” 

“What time was that?” 

“About a quarter to six. I don't know 
whether she saw me or not, but I couldn’t 
be mistaken in that face. She had grown a 





little gray, and she was thinner—anxious- 
looking, too. But still a handsome young 
woman.” 


For some reason—subconscious maybe— 
my heart began beating very fast. 

“Was she carrying anything?” 
asked. 

“Why—now you mention it, I remember 
she was carrying one of those dark-green 
woolen beok-bags. She had it by one string 
—just dangling, it was, fromr her hand.” 

“You mean dangling as if it were 
empty ?” 

As Patterson nodded I remembered that 
no wrapping paper nor string had been 
found in the wastebasket here. 

“I was only wondering,” Drake said 
quickly, “whether she might be working 
in some office near by. But I didn’t find 
her name just now in Gant’s address-book. 
I may be able to get her address from 
some stenographers’ agency. She must know 
Gant’s affairs very well, even after a seven- 
year interval. She might help me in find- 
ing his murderer.” 

After pausing to let that suggestion take 
root, the detective said: “Do you know just 


Drake 


what there was between her and Peter 
Gant ?” 

“W-well,"—a shadow passed over the 
superintendent’s face,—‘my late wife—we 
had our apartment on the top floor of the 
building then—my wife took her right up 
there, after it happened, and nursed her for 
a few days. The girl let out to my wife 
that she had thought Gant was going to 
marry her, and he wasn’t. I suppose he 
liked her adoration of him, but his atten- 
tions had taken a form she wouldn’t stand 
for. Of course he was fifteen years older 
than she was, but with some girls that 
makes a man more interesting.” 

“What did your wife think ?” 

“She thought Gant was revenging himself 
for being turned down, but so subtly the 
girl couldn’t break away—that when her 
ideal was shattered, she just wanted to die— 
that’s all. Gant never came up to see her, 
when she was sick in our place. He may 
have been scared—you know the story got 
in the newspapers. My wife talked a lot, 
but you know how women go on. Oh— 
wait a minute..... I do remember one 
thing. After the girl’s brother got consump- 
tion, though she was in perfect health her- 
self, Gant bought a separate drinking-glass 
for her to use in the office, and he fumigated 
the place every day, burned pastilles and 
things, till the girl felt herself an infected 
thing—a leper, she told my wife. 
were other incidents, too, but I 
member them. I suppose the girl just lost 
her nerve. Of course he wasn’t really afraid 
of infection, or he wouldn't have gone 
round the slums so much. But he did 
have a fine line of talk, that night I heard 
him in Cooper Union. So, I don’t know—” 

S Drake and I stood in the hall, wait- 
4 4& ing for the elevator, I said: 

“What a hypocrite that man must have 
been, with his inexpensive philanthropy and 
‘fine line of talk!’ 

Drake drew a long breath. “I’m afraid, 
Howard, that men of Gant’s type are more 
complex than you think. Of course he en- 
joyed giving—or withholding—say two-dol- 
lar bills, and tickets to slum suppers, little 
bags of cornmeal and other cheap food, when 
he had a safe fortune at his back. Often 
the nature essentially cruel is driven—self- 
compelled—to exhibit a superficial kindness. 
Gant’s type is by no means rare. Every- 
body knows some one like that.” 

Drake told me he had to go home for 
something. On the way uptown he said: 

“IT love that man Abner Jenkins. Gives 
half his goods to the poor and—blushes 
about it.” 

As he opened the door of his apartment, 
old Patchen came forward. 

“The can of sauerkraut is on the desk in 
your study, sir.” 

We went down to that little room at the 
end of the hall. Drake took up the can, 
soaked off the Satterlee paper label, and put 
it in his vest pocket. 

He then took the classified telephone di- 
rectory, and turned to the list of stenog- 
raphers’ agencies. There were pages of them, 
and he asked me to help him, using the 
other telephone in the hall. 

“If you find an agency that knows the 
Spaulding woman,” he said, “just call me. 
I'll talk with them myself.” 

I was nervous and apprehensive. I re- 
memuve.cd his saying in the early morning 
that the case had unique elements, but he 
couldn’t have meant anything like this— 
not then he couldn’t. 

In about half an hour he came out to 
the hall where I was struggling with the 
telephone, and gravely announced that he 
had her address. 


Lc the taxicab, which was taking us far 
over in one of the west Twenties, my 
friend was pale and taciturn. It was not 
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Ignorance 
of physical facts 
never brought happiness 


NLESS there is frank discussion, 


there can be no real enlightenment 


on a subject such as feminine hygiene. 
The recent advances in this branch ot 


hygiene have all come about as an 
answer to one existing evil. And that 
is the evil of poisonous antiseptics. Every 


physician and nurse is familiar with the 
effects when delicate tissues come in 
contact with bichloride of mercury or 
the compounds of carbolic acid. Yet 
until lately there was no other recourse 
for fastidious women who demanded 
an efficient and true surgical cleanliness. 


Every woman has reason 

to welcome Zonite 
But no longer need a woman risk the 
effects of dangerous poisons for the pur- 
pose of feminine hygiene. No longer 
need she fear accidental poisoning in 
the home. For now she has Zonite. This 
powerful antiseptic-germicide is a re- 
markable achievement to contemplate. 
Though absolutely non-poisonous, Zo- 
nite is more than forty times as strong 
as peroxide of hydrogen and far more 
powerful than any dilution of carbolic 
acid that can be safely used on the 
human body. 


No wonder, then, that Zonite has been welcomed 
with satisfaction. A powerful antiseptic which, in its 


many uses, is harmless to human tissue | Dentists 
are using it widely for preventive ora | hygiene. 
Suggestion: ask your physician's opinion of Zonite. 


Send for dainry booklet on feminine hygiene, frank- 












ly writren. Zonite P poses’ 0. Postum Bldg.,250 
Park Ave., New York 

In Canada: 165 Dufferin St., : 

Toronto. 


In bottles, 25¢, 50c and $1 
at drug stores 
Slightly higher in Canada 


If your druggist cannot sup- 
ply you, send 25c direct 
to the Zonite Products Co. 
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The HAND 
He Loves to Hold 


For his sake, keep it always at its 
loveliest —skin satiny-soft, alluring; 
nails beaming with the shell-pink 
glow that whispers breeding and 
refinement. 
It’s easy enough; nowadays, to keep 
your hands a treasure in his eyes. 
For Glazo brings the lovely nails you 
want, without the tedious buffing 
of the past. Just a touch with the 
handy Glazo brush, a moment's dry- 
ing —and nails are changed to lovely 
pearls; exactly the right glow and 
shade the chic Parisienne affects. 
And only once a week is even this 
slight attention required, for Glazo 
does not crack, ridge or peel, nor is 
it marred by repeated rinsing in soap 
and water. It protects the nails and 
always keeps them firm, pliant and 
beautiful. 

Separate Remover for 

Perfect Results 

Glazo is the original Liquid Polish. 
It comes complete with separate re- 
mover which not only insures bet- 
ter results, but prevents the waste 
that occurs when the Polish itself 
is used as a remover. 
Stop at your favorite toilet goods counter 
today and get the Glazo package. I t wil: mean 
lovely nails always, with the minimum of 
exertion and expense. soc at all counters. 


The Glazo Company, 303 Blair Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





































Nails Stay Polished Longer— 
No Buffing Necessary 
Try GLAZO Cuticle 
Massage Cream 


It shapes the cuticle and 
keeps it even and healthy 






















until we were crossing Ninth Avenue that 
he even looked round at me. 

I laid my hand on his arm. “Tell me,” 
—I could hear my voice tremble,—‘“tell me 
what you actually know about her.” 

His eyes were on my face, studying it. 

“Shall I stop the cab, Howard—let you 
out—let you go home?” 

“No! What do you take me for!” 

“Very well, then. Peter Gant called on 
his ex-stenographer Wednesday night, and 
found her out. He left at her door two 
cans of Satterlee sauerkraut, and two dol- 


|lars, and probably a scribbled note—for he 


was expecting her at his office some time 
after five the next day. She was seen leav- 
ing the vicinity of the crime at a quarter to 
six, with an open and dangling book-bag. 
Gant was hit on the temple with one of 
those cans and instantly killed.” 

So shocked I was, that I just sat there 
—staring at him. 

“I don’t drop my cases!” Drake read my 
unspoken thought. “And then, there’s that 
cripple Giuseppe. They wont let him go.” 

“But how can you know what he left at 
her door—how can you?” 

At that moment the cab stopped before a 
house of cheap flats. 

“I shall have to tell you later, Howard, 
and there’s more—much more to it.” 

In the shabby vestibule of that house we 
found the name “Spaulding” on a letter- 


|box. As Drake pushed the electric button, 


a bell rang, somewhere on the ground floor 
near the front. Then came the click-click 
of the latch which mechanically opened the 
door for us. 

We entered the dingy hall, stood waiting. 
On the door of the front room was tacked 
a small brass plate lettered “Spaulding.” 
Peter Gant must have seen it there when 
he called, and found her out. 

Then the door opened, and I saw a tall 
and girlishly graceful woman in a white 
dress, saw a pale and beautifully modeled 
face, large brown eyes and dark wavy hair 
with a few threads of white, like rays of 
light round her temples. Her face had an 
uplifted look—a strangely luminous look. 

“Are you Miss Spaulding?” 

“Yes. Wont you come in?” 

We were in a small sitting-room, very 
plain, very neat, divided from another room 
behind it by heavy dark portiéres. In the 
center of the room was a small dining-table 
with a faded silk cover, and lying on the 
table was a dark-green woolen bag. 

Drake said, “I—I—” then gave it up. 

He fumbled in his pocket for one of his 
professional cards, which he laid on the 
corner of the table, and with it that word- 





saving symbol—the paper label of the Sat- 
| terlee Stores. 

| One glance at them—and she understood 
what we had come for. 


LOWLY she raised her eyes to the detec- 
tive’s face. Surprise, wonder—then a 
| strange wistful sweetness came into them. 

“T have been expecting—some one would 
come, but not—not anybody so kind.” 

Drake’s face was drawn and tense. As 
for me—my knees shook. 

On three sides of that square table were 
plain dining-room chairs, and she motioned 
us to sit down with her. Directly opposite 
me she sat, the dark curtains of that inner 
room behind her, the strong light from the 
window full on her white face, her white 
dress. 

“Just tell me.” Drake’s voice was very 
gentle. “Tell me in your own way, Miss 
Spaulding.” 

“Two days ago,” she said, “I met Mr. 
Gant, by chance, on Broadway—after seven 
years. I had kept away from Wall Street 
—found positions uptown. Mr. Gant was 
very kind, asked for my address. It seemed 
impossible to refuse it. He questioned me, 
and—and I had to tell him I had lost my 
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position. He said he would make inquiries 
—might be able to find something for me. 
I was very anxious, because I hadn't been 
able to save anything. I told him about— 
about the thing he called dangerous,”’—her 
voice wavered, then went on,—‘but I didn't 
ask him for money.~I didn’t expect him to 
call—that evening.” 

Drake touched the green bag. “But it 
was in this bag that—” 

“Yes. When I found those things at my 
door, night before last, with the note ask- 
ing me to call at his office at five—oh, it 
seemed to me pathetic,. Mr. Gant’s remem- 
bering that I used to like sauerkraut! I 
don’t think the gift was one of his subtle- 
ties, though it may have been. One could 
never be sure—with him. But I'd rather 
believe it was merely an impulse. He may 
have had them in his bag, or in passing the 
Satterlee store on the corner he may have 
remembered—you know, just as some other 
man might have brought roses.” 

She caught her breath, then hurried on: 
“But it was that small bill, in the note he 
left under my door. That did hurt.” 

“But Miss Spaulding! The two dollars— 
how could even Peter Gant—” 

“I think,” she said gently, “that with the 
passage of the years, the memory of me— 
such memory as remained—was so deper- 
sonalized, that I merely seemed to him one 
of the many poor people he knew.” 


REATHLESS I sat there, listening to 

that amazing woman. So poised she 
seemed, so calmly certain of something be- 
yond my conjecture. 

“Seven years ago,” she said, “I was ideal- 
istic, without discrimination. Mr. Gant 
seemed to me a great man. When I learned 
that he wasn’t, oh, I just didn’t want to 
live. I wouldn't do anything like that now. 
But I didn't go to his office yesterday— 
there were too many memories there.” 

“Yes, yes, I felt sure of that,” the de- 
tective said hurriedly. “Is your brother 
here ?” 

I was utterly dumfounded. Was that 
brother still living? But how had Drake 
known— 

“My brother is in there.” She glanced 
over her shoulder at those curtains. “In 
there on the bed.” 

Some unusual happening during the last 
three minutes of Peter Gant’s life—Drake’s 
words of the morning came back to me. 

The girl took from the drawer of the 
table before her a long blue envelope, which 
she handed to the detective. 

“Tt is sworn to,” she said. “He made 
me bring in a notary public last night. Of 
course the notary did not have to read it.” 

Drake leaned toward me across the corner 
of the table as he unfolded that strange 
document, and we read it together. 

“TI, Henry Spaulding, for seven years a 
resident of Arizona, knowing I have only 
a month or two to live, make this statement 
under oath. 

“On Monday I arrived in New York, to 
spend a few days with my sister—for the 
last time. Years ago I had known Peter 
Gant, as my sister’s employer—nothing more. 
She kept everything else from me. Wednes- 
day night, when she had opened one of 
those cans at my suggestion, but had not 
touched the contents—I did not know then 
where they came from,—she began to cry 
as if her heart would break. I questioned 
her—questioned her long. There was no 
anger in her heart, only grief at a rudely 
awakened memory. How freely even a sister 
can talk with a dying man! 

“Men with my illness can generally move 
about. But when I stole away from my 
sister’s rooms about five o’clock today, 
Thursday, taking with me those things in 
a green woolen bag, my intention was only 
to return them to Peter Gant in person, and 
to tell him—very quietly—what was in my 
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mind. I had been thinking about him all 
day 

“As I opened the door of his outer office, 
{ saw him sitting at his desk in the room 
beyond, outlined against the window. He 
seemed to be writing. I went into his of- 
fice and stood there. He recognized me. 
Very quietly I told him what I had come 
to say: That he was a man possessed by 
ruelty without knowing it; that his whole 
ife of spurious good works was a struggle 
to keep himself from knowing it. 

“<But,’ I said, ‘you can’t make humili- 
iting gifts to my sister.’ 

“I handed him two dollars—I had earned 

in Arizona—and he put it in a small 
purse which he replaced in his pocket 

“Then I took from the woolen bag those 
two cans, and laid them on the desk before 
him. He had not spoken a word. But 
when he saw the jagged circular cut in the 
tin, a strange look—a very strange look— 

ume into his eyes. 

“*As you must have accepted her charity 
many times during the last seven years,’ he 
said, ‘don’t you think you could let her 
accept mine ?’ 


| 
“I picked up that opened can, and I 


threw his charity to my sister in his face 

-loose sauerkraut. Then I set the can 
jown, almost empty, on the desk. He got 
to his feet on the other side of the swivel- 
hair, next the window, stood there shaking 
himself. Livid with anger, he said some- 
thing—something about my sister—a lie, 
ruel, Gantesque. All my lost strength 
came suddenly back to me. I hurled that 
ther heavy unopened can at his head, and 
he went down—down to the floor. My 
weakness came back, and I stood there 
trembling, waiting for him to move. He did 
not move. I went over and looked at him, 
looked down at his face—the face was dead 

the eyes half-open, vacant. I closed the 
door behind me and went away. 

“In Rector Street I met my sister. She 
had come home during my absence, found 
the green bag and the other things gone 
She knew where I must be—had come to 
wing me home. She took the bag from 
me. She did not know that Gant was dead 
-not then. When later I told her, she told 
me that Oscar Patterson had seen her in 
Rector Street a moment after I had met 
her. Then I knew I must write this con- 
fession, must leave it with her when I go. 
“If I should be arrested—but I can never 
ve tried. There will not be time. 

“In Witness Whereof, etc. 

“Henry Spaulding.” 

For a full minute after we finished the 
reading there was utter silence in that room. 
We did not look at each other. 

Then Mary Spaulding rose to her feet— 
tall and white. 

“You may see my brother now.” 

She turned to those dark curtains, and 
lrew them aside. I got up from my chair 
znd stumbled forward, clutching at Dexter's 
irm. In that inner room on a narrow iron 
bed a man lay—long and white—in the dig- 
nity of death. 

“He was not strong enough,” she whis- 
pered. “His heart just stopped beating, a 
few moments before you came.” 

Her strange uplifted luminous look! I 
understood it—now. 

But how had Dexter Drake known? 


} 


T was not until several hours later, after 

he had effected Giuseppe’s release, had seen 
Abner Jenkins about Henry Spaulding’s 
burial, and done many kind things for the 
sister, that I could ask my friend the ques- 
tion that still tormented me. 

We were alone together at last in his 
quiet sitting-room, and he was stretched out 
in the Morris chair—grave and unsmiling 

“Tell me,” I said, “what unimaginable 
clue you were following!” 

“Clue?” the great detective echoed. “But 
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Gentlemen: I started using Van Ess after 
After the first 
falling ceased and within two months I 
could see new hair in abundance. Con- 
tinued use of Van Ess has given me two 
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coming ill. My scalp has become clean, 
free from itching and every trace of dan- 
druff has disappeared. . . pur- 
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"BURNS SGALDS™ 


at once 2 oe 


| there were several clues—all pointing in one 
| direction. I had a theory from the first 
that some one had thrown Gant’s cheap 
‘charity’ at his head. But it was in the 
cab, after we left Abner Jenkins, that I got 
|my case. First I tried putting a period 
between that M. and S., hastily written by 
on Wednesday, in his little expense- 
$2.34” thus became: “M.S.” 
the initials of some person; “$2.34"—one of 
Gant’s usual two-dollar gifts to poor peo- 
ple, plus the cost of two cans of that Sat- 
terlee sauerkraut at seventeen cents. Old 
Patchen said other stores charged more 
But I give you my word that it was two 
or three seconds before I thought of M.S. 
in connection with Mary Spaulding. Then 
my mind turned to that unfinished letter 
of Gant’s: ‘It is now half-past five, so I 
suppose you are not coming. I was sorry 
not to find you at home last night. I am 
a little short now, but everything helps.’ So 
he had left something for that person! As 
Gant wrote down all his expenses, even sev- 
enty-five-cent haircuts, Wednesday's item, 
$2.34—that is, two dollars and those two 
cans—belonged to the person he was writ- 
ing to, and that person’s initials were there- 
fore M.S. Plain as the nose on your face. 
“But of course when I reached Gant’s 
office I looked under S in his address-book, 
for some one else with those initials—found 
no M.S. Mary Spaulding’s name was not 
there, because the book began with 1920, 
after she disappeared, and her name was not 
transferred from his old address-book. In- 
spector Sorby found no one who had copied 
manuscript recently. The other note, 
“Charity $2.00,” was repeated every Wednes- 
day—Gant’s regular contribution, no doubt, 
to the Brotherhood Supper next day. 
That Patterson saw Mary Spaulding in 
Rector Street was dramatic—nothing more; 
for the law of chance was against the like- 
lihood that all those related clues of mine 
could be false. You see, it was utterly sim- 
ple.” 
I had marveled at his acumen in putting 
a period between that M and S. 


UT the brother,” I cried, “the brother!” 
“Oh, yes! But that was what made me 
sure that M. S. was Mary Spaulding. That 
part of my reasoning wasn’t so simple, 
though—there in the cab. For while the 
girl whom Jenkins had described as ‘very 
delicate and refined’ might conceivably kill 
a man, there were realistic details—details 
which set me searching for some more primi- 
tive person who could have killed Peter 
Gant with that identical weapon—that 
unique weapon—which I had traced to 
some one with her initials. Desperately puz- 
zled, I remembered that last paragraph of 
Gant’s unfinished letter. Now, no lawyer 
on earth would put in writing advice about 
suicide. Could he have been interrupted in 
the middle of a word? Few words ex- 
cept compounds begin with tube. Tubercu- 
losis so begins. Jenkins mentioned that 
brother who had been sent to Arizona to 
die—‘or,’ he said, ‘maybe he died here. I 
don’t remember precisely.’ Jenkins wasn’t 
sure about that death. Why, the man 
might have lived a long time in Arizona; 
he might even come North for a visit in 
summer! So I tried a reading between the 
lines of Gant’s interrupted paragraph: ‘It 
is a very dangerous thing you are doing, 
having that dying man with you; but if you 
have made all your preparations before- 
hand’ (perhaps he meant separate glasses 
and fumigations), ‘and if you are very 
careful about the tuberculosis germs—’ ” 
“Drake!” I leaped to my feet. “You're 
simply not human! I should never have 
thought of it in a thousand years.” 
“Ah!” He did smile now, but not his 
bright-eyed smile—not this time. “It’s be- 
cause I do think of things that I am called 





in now and then to solve riddles like this.” 
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fell away as upright shoulders sagged for- | 
ward. Half-unseeingly he stared at the In- 
lian, a duplicate in bronze of the handsome 
brother he had worshiped, an honor to the 
name of— 

The lash straightened him again into a 
semblance of ruling intolerance. “And have 
you also come crawling to your father’s door 
for a home—recognition—to live here?” He) 
flung the words in contemptuous Castillian. 

No Dabney hauteur could parallel the stiff- | 
ening of insulted savage royalty that does 
not whip, but beheads. Hard and cold as| 
the bronze he seemed, words hurled down 
from peaks of ancient empire. 

“Aqui? Yo? With these slaves! When 
I have my own home, my own land and 
villages, people, mighty ancestors of my own 
color?” He straightened to imperial height. 
“We—my brothers and sisters and myself, | 
ire the Red Dabnees of Guatemala! There 
ure no others!” Pride for pride, he turned 
n towering scorn and melted into the night. 


YRUS DABNEY reeled in the blackness 

of a broken world. All these years he 

had believed, loved, honored a brother who 
had dragged their name in the dust. 
Blindly he put out his hands, strangling 
a cry. Gilmer caught them in his own, drew | 
him up the steps and sat beside him in the 
shadows of a swiftly falling night. The 
old butler appeared in the doorway. The 
younger man beckoned. The negro shuffled 
to his side and bent for whispered words. 
The howling monkeys were still, and be- 
lated parrots long ago safely home, when 
the butler again appeared in the doorway, to 
announce dinner. As the two rose, Cyrus 
laid his fingers on the other’s sleeve. “If it 
might be that I could atone—” The words 
faltered as they entered the circle of candle- 
glow, where a fair young girl stood waiting. 

The older man saw her and halted with a 
gasp. Cyrus Dabney caught his breath at 
the wistful smile, crossed the room to her 
side. 

“Anne—Anne Dabney, we are two lonely 
old men. Could you find it in your heart 
to make your home here with us?” 

The girl curtsied with the grace of the 
old days. The low voice held the music of 
inherited racial culture. “If you wish—” 
She looked up, lips and chin quivering, met 
the haunted eyes and threw her arms about 
his neck. With a little cry she ran to the 
older man, dropped to her knees and buried 
her face in his hands. 

“Oh—my grandfather!” 

The bowed white head lifted to Cyrus, old 
eyes brimming, but no words would come. 

The butler stood by the door of the din- 
ing-room, head bent, but with watchful eyes. 
The younger man led the way as always, 
but at the door he stepped aside and waited 
to follow Gilmer. He drew out the girl's 
chair, lowered his eyes as he faced the por- 
traits and crossed to the other side with his| 
back to the fireplace. The stooped shoulders | 
of the older man straightened as he took the 
seat left vacant at the head of the table. 

Bending palms tapped outside the win- 
dows in the perfumed dark. “Cyrus Dabney 
turned, eyes filming in a distant stare across 
the jungle to the starlit peaks of the in- 

“We are the Red Dabnees of 
Guatemala—there are no others!” 

Within the long room the heavy wings of 

silence lifted; the room no longer protested 
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Strange how youth and beauty and love 
filled the empty spaces, drove away the| 
shadows. 

The crystal glasses were brimming. 


The 
bowed head went up as the younger man | 


There was a trace of de- | 
fiance in the unsteady voice. | 
“To the Dabneys!” 
Slowly he turned, touched the glass of the | 
man at the head of the table and bent for- 
ward toward Anne. 


lifted the wine. 
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(Continued from page 36) 


“Not exactly. A challenge. They agreed 
on their own.” 

“For how long?” 

“Six months.” 

In the teeth of the condemnatory proverb, 
the girl whistled, a long, low note of aston- 
“What became of Pat?” she in- 
quired presently. 

“He renigged.” 

“That lets Mike out, then, doesn’t it?” 

“No, because he didn’t make the agree- 
ment with Pat alone; he made it with him- 
self.” 

“When he was drunk, though.” 

“He could see himself better 
was drunk than when he was sober. 
him the nerve to look at himself. 
like the view.” 

Mary Ryder’s still, enveloping glance was 
upon him. “You may do yet, Boy Scout,” 
she pronounced. 

“Well, there's the story. Any questions?” 

“No—yes, one. Did you shave off your 
mustache ?” 

“Yes. To avoid being recognized. Though 
I don’t know many people in New York. 
That’s why I started out here instead of at 
home.” Suddenly his look hardened as a 
thought struck him. “See here: how did 
you know I had a mustache?” 

“Because your upper lip was swollen. I 
once wrote an ad for a shaving soap that 
claimed the lips wouldn't swell if it was 
used,” she explained plausibly. “But they 
did,” she added. “Oh! I mustn't forget to 
give you a receipt.” She reached across 
for a piece of paper. 

“Not that one,” he said hastily. 

She turned it over. The other side was 
filled with sketches of her head in various 
poses. “So that’s what you've been doing 
while you were pretending to work,” she 
accused. 

“No; it isn’t.” 
had not seen the large sketch. 
not much of the time.” 

She was not satisfied. “Well; what have 
you been doing all this afternoon?” 

“Touching up this. It’s something I 
roughed out months ago, and tried on—on 
a man I knew in the Everwear Tire Com- 
pany. They wouldn't have it.” 

Mary Ryder examined the sketch, then 
looked up quickly. “The Everwear? We've 
been trying for that account for three 
years.” She examined the sketch. “The four 
winds of heaven blowing up the four tires, 
and Jove’s lightnings bounding off of ‘em 
without harm, eh? Pretty classical; but it 
might be all right for magazines—with 
modifications. What’s this thing in the 
corner ?” 

“Oh, a 
mine.” 

Mary Ryder was musing. “The Everwear. 
That’s a three-hundred-thousand dollar ac- 
count. If I could land that, I could pry 
the firm wide enough open to let two of me 
in.” 

Young Jones started to speak, but thought 


when he 
It gave 
He didn't 


He was thankful that she 
“At least, 


sort of private monogram of 


| better of it. 


“By the way, I should think your family 


| might be worried about you, if you've got 
one.” 


| 


| 
| 


“Oh, they regard me as a total loss, any- 
way; besides, they know I’m alive. That's 
enough for ’em.” 


ISS RYDER 
“Six-thirty. 
way, Boy Scout.” 

“Aren't you going to dine with me to- 


consulted her watch. 
Time you were on your 


| night?” he asked wistfully. 


Save your money. Be- 
Possibly I'll be in 
What are you pout- 


“Certainly not. 
sides, I’ve another date. 
at the Rosemont later. 
ing about now?” 


“It’s pretty tough, seeing you there and 
being able to dance with you,” he 
complained. 

“Now! Now! Be a good little gig, and 
beau all the fat purple ladies nicely. Some 
day when I'm rich, I may come to you for 
one of your high-priced lessons.” 

“You'll have to be quick,” he returned 
grimly. “I’m about through.” 

“Ar-har! Not you! I have you in me 
power until the last penny of blood-money 
is paid. Besides, I think the discipline is 
good for your haughty soul. I'm going to 
take this sketch to the office.” 

“All right. Good night.” As he went 
downstairs, young Jones pondered on the 
reference to his departed mustache. Mary 
Ryder’s explanation had not wholly con- 
vinced him. 


te days later he received painful en- 
lightenment in the form of a special- 
delivery letter from his father’s trusted 
extra-private secretary, one Fanny Fox, a 
withered spinster who had adored him since 
his babyhood, and with whom, alone of his 
home environment, he kept in touch secretly. 
It was on the letter-head of the Waverly 
Jones Company, Manufacturers of Everwear 
Tires, Office of the President, and said in 
part: 

“This morning a girl came in to see your 
father, the prettiest thing I've set eyes on in 
a year. But that was not what got her in, 
but her statement that she had direct in- 
formation about you, and she had some sort 
of document to prove it. I suppose she had 
seen the notice of reward in the Philadelphia 
papers.” (The reader started.) “I couldn't 
stop him doing that. And I guess she got 
the reward, for she came out of your fath- 
er’s office with her eyes just shining. The 
wretched little Jezebel! She didn’t look that 
kind, either. As soon as she had gone, he 
telephoned a detective agency; so perhaps 
you had better move.” 

It was one o’clock when the letter came. 
Mary Ryder was at the office or out at 
lunch. Her aunt had gone to Brooklyn. 
The coast would be clear upstairs. Slow 
of step and heavier of heart, Waverly Jones, 
Jr., climbed the stairs, opened the door with 
the key that Mary had given him, and pro- 
ceeded to collect his papers. Part of them 
were in a drawer with some of hers. As 
he ran through them, he came upon a Jersey 
Central time-table and a clipping from a 
Philadelphia newspaper, telling of his dis- 
appearance and of the twenty-five hundred 
dollars’ reward that was offered for infor- 
mation. 

“That's more than I was ever worth be- 
fore or ever will be again,” said young Jones 
bitterly. 

His sketch of Mary Ryder met his eyes. 
It was not a good likeness—not very good— 
yet he Aad caught a gleam of that sweet and 
living fire that was in her, and something 
of the candor and serenity of brow and eyes. 
Candor! Well, he’d never be fooled again. 
He tore the picture twice across, dropped 
it on the floor and sat down to write a note 
That finished, he went to his room to pack 
up, and write his resignation to the Rose- 
mont. No sooner was it finished than he 
tore it up. He could not resign until he 
had money enough to pay his debt. If they 
did trace and find him there, what did it 
matter? What did anything matter! 

Aunt Margot returned at six o'clock, to 
find Mary Ryder sitting at the table, with 
all the vitality ebbed out of her face. 

“What is it, dawtie?” she cried. “Ye're 
ill.” 

The girl shook her head. “No. I’m all 
right.” Her hand moved among some papers 
on the table before her. The grim Scotch- 
woman picked one up. 
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“Don't read it,” warned the girl; “oh, 
yes; go on, read it. You might as well.” 

Aunt Margot skimmed over the printed 
clipping pinned to the sheet, then read the 
letter aloud: 

‘‘Congratulations on your work as a 
sleuth. Well, twenty-five hundred is a lot 
of money. I suppose it was my private sig- 
nature that clinched it for you. You'll make 
1 valuable partner for your firm. I will send 
check to square our account later. 

‘‘I have had a lot of disillusiomments 
about women, in my life. Any fellow has, 
1 guess, who has nothing to do and more 
money, than he needs, to do it with. But 
I have always kept a dream that some day 
if I waited I would meet a girl who was as 
straight as she was lovable. Well, my dream 
is split and yours has come true, so that 
makes us quits; but I wish you had left me 
on my bench. Good luck and good-by. 

ha” 

“Ye never sold the lad oot!” exclaimed 
Aunt Margot. 

Mary Ryder’s lip curled. 
way, doesn’t it?” 

“What have ye done to him?” 

“What has he done to me, yau’d better 
ask.” 

“Truly I'll ask! I'll be askin’ this meenut 
if he’s in.” 

“You sha’n’t!” cried the girl as the older 
woman started for the door. “Aunt Margot, 
it you dare—” But the unfinished threat fell 
back from the squared shoulders of the 
Scotchwoman. 

Mary Ryder, in a flush of anger and re- 
sentment and shame, heard her footsteps 
descend the stairs, stop, then ascend again. 
Aunt Margot reéntered, her eyes wide. 

“He’s gone,” she announced. “Packed up 
an’ cleared out an’ gone. The poor, doited 
fule of a lovesick laddie!” 


“It looks that 


fy XACTLY as Waverly Jones, Jr., had 
sourly predicted to himself, it thus 
turned out. Staring wearily across the 
gaunt, spinsterish shoulder of a decrepit but 
indefatigable patron of the dance, he saw 
his father. Jones, Sr., was in @ box, very 
upright and still, looking rather like a thin 
granite tombstone. Well, he was glad it 
wasn't any worse. His mother might have 
come too Might as well face the 
music! At the conclusion of the number, 
Jones, Jr., walked over to the box, bade 
his father good evening and sat down. This 
was against the rules, but he did not care. 
He did not care about anything now. 

“So you're employed here,” said the elder. 

“You seem to know all about it.” 

“Not a very dignified employment.” 

“It’s as dignified as sponging on you for 
the rest of my life.” 

A strange expression momentarily undid 
the grimness of the lips. But the father 
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“A sticky curd from soap, re- 
maining on the hair after shampoo- 
ing, leaves the hair comparatively 
limp so that curls and waves won’t 
stay. Ordinary rinsing with plain 
water, even though repeated, won't 
remove it. 

“That’s why I now use lemon 
juice. Its mild acid cuts the curd, 
so that the water of the rinse takes 
it out completely. My hair is then 


How To 
Do It 


Add the juice of two 
California lemons to 
an ordinary washbowl 
of water (about 4 
ats.) and rinse with 
this, following with 
thorough rinse in 
plain water, 





Why I Use Lemon 


For a Hair Rinse 
By Estelle Taylor 


lustrous, soft, and enhanced in 
color. And it holds a curl or wave 
—a boon to women who wear bobs. 
“This is the harmless and ef- 
fective way. Just feel and see the 
difference in your hair after you 
have tried it. Hair isn’t really 
clean until you use this rinse.” 


Oth Tow hee 


Get a dozen California lemons now and 
try it next time you shampoo. California 
lemons give the best juice for a rinse. Learn 
other ways in which these lemons aid in 
beauty culture. 


Send coupon for free book that tells all 
about it. 


—i ee ea ea ee 
California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
Los Angeles, California, 
Please 1 me free book, “‘Lemon—the Natural 
Cosmetic,”’ telling how to use lemon for the skin, 
in manicuring, and in beautifying the hair 


























only said: “I’ve come to take you home.” 
“How?” inquired Jones, Jr., so quietly | 


that no one who did not know him would | 


have recognized the monosyllable as a banner 
of defiance. 

Jones, Sr., thought it over for a while 
“You don’t want to go?” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“I prefer this.” 

“You like your job?” 

The son winced. “What difference does 
that make? It’s a living.” 

“Hm!” said Jones, Sr., and repeated it, 
“Hm!” contriving to get more suppressed 
astonishment into the repetition than into 
the original. 

“Why did you put that fool ad in the| 
paper ?” demanded young Jones. 

“No ad is a fool ad that produces re- 
sults. This one did.” 

“What do you want me back for?” burst 
out the other. “You’ve told me often 
enough I was a worthless young scrub. Why 
can’t you let me alone?” 








Stop that cough! \ 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
give quick relief. Singers, Public Speakers, 
Clergymen and thousands of others have 
used them for over 75 years. Not a candy 
but a real remedy. 

Allay Coughs, Throat Irritations, Hoarse- 
ness and Loss of Voice. Excellent in cases 
of Bronchitis, Asthma and Chronic Lung 
Troubles. 


Handy for vest pocket or vanity case. 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS—In 4 Size Packages 
Send 15c for sample package to 

JOHN I. BROWN & SON, BOSTON, MASS. 


Sales Agents: 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO.,, Inc. 
New York Toronto London 


Brown’ 


TROCHE 


COUGH «~° VOICE LOZENGES 














Does Your Watch 
Tell Time in the Dark 2? 


Ingersoll 


59.08) (0) 8S eee 
Tell Time in the Dark 
With a Radiolite under your pillow 
at nig Vell mmerte Mer tele Mts) ides t tate l- 
almost without waking up. 


Models $2 


75 to $6.50 
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The Power that 


Doubles Incomes 


who has 
trained himself as a Creative Salesman. 


is possessed by the man 
The good salesman makes more than 
the average doctor or lawyer. He is 
just getting a nice start when he earns 
$4000, $5000, or $6000 a year. He 
looks forward with confidence to a 
much larger income. 


This power is easily within your reach. 
Selling is not a mystery, but a science 
and an art. Its laws and methods can 
be studied and practised, and you can 
benefit by the rich rewards of Creative 
Selling, if you have a iittle ambition 
and perseverance. 


You can now prepare yourself to enter 
this fascinating work at home in spare 
time, by the most complete, modern, 
and practical sales training yet devised 
—the Federal Course in Creative Sales- 
manship. It contains lessons giving 
you the experience and guidance of 
some of the master salesmen of Amer- 
ica. It gives you individual, personal 
criticism and coaching on your work. 


Read this Book 
“The Vital Spark in Business” 


It explains how the Federal Course not 
only teaches you all kinds of selling, 
the laws and methods used, but goes 
far deeper and gives you a wonderful 
training in concentration, memory, cre- 
ative imagination (important), practical 
psychology, health-building, etc. While 
training you as a salesman it also 
molds you into a better man, keener, 
more alert. Training of this kind is 
the seoret of Creative Selling,—of big 
success. Send the coupon now for 
this book. State age and occupation. 


Federal school 


of SALESMANSHIP 


401 Federal Schools Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send your book ‘“‘The Vital Spark in 
Business”’ 

Ag Occupation 

Name 

Write your address plainly in margin of page 























You can play the scale in an hour and play 
Jazz in a week on the 


Buescher Saxophone 


We give 3 free lessons with each new instrument. They 
start you. Teach yourself. It's great fun practicing 
because you learn so quickly. Even though you have 
failed with some other instrument, you can learn the 7} 
Buescher Saxophone. And it will make you the most 
popular person in your get. 6 days’ free trial in your 
own home, any instrument. No obligation. Easy terms 
if you decide to buy. Send now for beautiful free lit- 
erature. A postal brings liberal proposition. Address: 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. @ 
1231 Buescher Block i 
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|a—er—one might say, an expert. 


“Precisely the advice I have had from 
You know 
Miss Mary Ryder, I believe.” 

“Ves.” 

“There,” said Mr. Jones with something) 
as near enthusiasm as his chill voice could 
express, “is a business woman. All business!) 
She got to me by a subterfuge, having seen} 
my advertisement of the reward. And she} 
went away with one of the biggest adver-| 
tising contracts we have ever given out.” 

“That isn’t all she got out of it, is it?” 

Ignoring the question, the senior con- 
tinued: “I don’t know where she got it,| 
but she had a little square of paper with 
your trick signature on it. The one you 
used to use—in the days when we wrote to 
each other.” He paused. Jones, Jr., looked 








up sharply at Jones, Sr., then looked away 
again. It struck him that his father had 
grown old, and for some uncomfortable, 
deep-inside reason it hurt him. “I suppose 
you've been writing to her.” 

“No.” 

“No? Well, the signature was certainly 
authentic. We had a short talk about you, 
and then she brought out some sketches for 
a series of advertisements, and in an hour 
had me completely sold on them.” 

“It didn’t take her that long to sell me, 
I suppose,” muttered young Jones. 

“The idea was the four winds,” pursued 
his father, intent upon his own main inter- 
est; “each a separate ad, saying its say, 
about the tires, and for a finish the four 
grouped in a design that seemed familiar, as 
if I'd seen it before somewhere. She ad- 
mitted that it wasn’t her own—-said it was| 








by a new artist that her firm was about to| 
|employ, and guaranteed that it had never 
| been used before. I like that girl. I believe 
she would be useful in our business, if she| 
| could be bought away from her concern.” | 
“She can. She'll do anything for money.” | 
“There'll be no trouble about the money 
When a thing is worth paying for, I’m al-| 
ways willing to pay.” 
| 
AID Jones, Jr., slowly: “I don't believe! 
she is.” | 
“Don't believe she is what ?” 
“Worth paying for. Not as a_business| 
proposition.” 
“Why not?” 
“She isn’t straight.” 
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Give your baby the good 
health that is obtained from 
the use of Mellin’s Food 


and milk. 


Write to us for a Free Trial Boule of Mellin’s 
Food and a copy of our book, “The Care 
and Feeding of Infants”. 


Mellin’s Food Company 


177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 





























“Straight? You mean morally?” 

“No!” answered young Jones with such 
violence that his father admonished him: 

“Don’t drown the orchestra. If I’m any) 
judge of the human species, that young| 
woman is as decent and honest as _ they 
come.” 

“It depends on what you mean by honest.” 

“Suppose you do the explaining.” 

“What's the use of fencing! You know 
she sold me out for the twenty-five hundred 
dollars’ reward.” 

“She never sold you out. She absolutely 











refused to tell me anything about you, ex- 
cept that you were well and working and 
had better be left strictly alone. And when 
I asked her whether she expected twenty-five 
hundred dollars for that, she suggested that 
I use it’—a slow, rather grudging grin com- 
plicated the features of Waverly Jones, Sr.— 
“to endow a chair for the higher education 
of parents. After that, we became almost 
chummy.” 

Said young Jones dazedly: “She didn’t 
sell me out ?” 

“Were you fool enough to think she did?” 

“Then how did you trace me?” 

“Very simply. Had a detective pick up 
her trail at the train and shadow her until 
he got you. Where are you going?” 

“To see Mary.” 

“You might do worse, son,” said Waverly 
Jones, Sr. Inwardly he was reflecting that 
there are other ways of drafting valuable 
employees into a concern than overbidding 
for them. “Your mother,” he added, “is 














Buoyant, steady and graceful 


Tuere’s a joyousness—a sense of absolute 
freedom about canoeing that comes with no 
other sport. ‘“‘What shall we do this sum- 
mer?” is uppermost in the minds of thou- 
sands. Why not let an “Old Town Canoe” 
help answer the question for you? 

You'll be mighty proud of your “Old 
Town.” These canoes are patterned after 
actual Indian models. Graceful, sleek and 
fast, “Old Town Canoes” win the admiration 
of all who see them. Remarkably low in 
price too. $64 up. From dealer or factory. 

The 1926 catalog is beautifully illustrated 
with all models in full colors. Write for 
your free copy today. Orv Town Canoe 
Co., 613 Main St., Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 
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the opera. We were thinking of going 
to supper at Marigny’s afterward, so in case 
you—er—should find it practicable to—er— 
make it a party—” 

Thanks, Dad,” said young Jones, and 
vas gone. 


Tt waiter was infinitely amazed when 
he came around a moment later to re- 
ve from a total and by no means con- 
ential-mannered stranger the information: 

I do believe I've got a man for a son.” 
Light was shining, in a thin-ruled line, 

r the door of Mary Ryder’s apartment 
hen young Jones reached it. Mechanically 
felt for his key, then remembered that 

he had forfeited that right. How much 

e had he forfeited? He stood, hesitating, 
reading, longing to knock, when the door 

ened. Mary Ryder stood in the doorway. 

I heard you coming,” she said. 
How did you know who it was?” 
By your footsteps.” 

May I come in?” 

She moved aside to admit him. “What 
have you come back for?” 

My dream.” 

The lips that were so mobile to mirth, so 
prone to laughter, quivered. The quiet eyes 

re desolate. 

It’s spoiled.” 

“Mary! It can’t be. Not spoiled.” 

“You can’t treat dreams that way, Boy 
Scout,” she said tonelessly. 

“I know. I've been a fool and—and a 

icker and everything that’s rotten. But 
I've only just found it out.” 

“How did you find it out?” 

I've seen my father. He trailed me.” 

“Not through me,” she said quickly. 

‘No; I realize that now. But just the 
ime, it was through you. He put a shadow 
n you. And when I found the reward 
clipping and the time-table in your—in our 
desk—and knew that you had gone to the 
office—well, I know it was rotten of me not 
to trust you, but what was I to think?” 

“Then it was through me. Oh, Boy Scout, 
what a boner for a wise young thing, such 
is I've always thought myself, to pull!” Not 
1 gratifying thought, one might have sup- 
posed; yet it brought back the color and 
vividness into Mary Ryder’s face 

“That’s a boner apiece. Couldn't we call 

quits, and you let me have my dream 
back?” pleaded young Jones. 

Mary’s face crinkled delightfully. “That's 
the kind of trick he played me! In spite 
of it, you know, Boy Scout, I like that old 
man. He’s as hard as a rock, and, I'll bet, 
ust as reliable.” 

“He and Mother and I are going to meet 
for supper tonight,” said young Jones 
eagerly. “They'd be tickled pink if you'd 
make it four—” 

She closed her eyes to think it over— 
vhich, from one point of view, was a mis- 
take, for before she could really get a fair 
start on it, his arms were around her and 
is lips on hers. 

“How about it, Mary, darling?” 

Mary Ryder leaned back from him, 
though not too far. “If there’s anything 
I do hate,” she murmured, “it’s a nun- 
alanced party!” 





Other delightful stories 
from the inimitable pen 
of Samuel Hopkins Ad- 
ams may be expected 
to appear from time 
to time in these pages. 
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Oh Henry! has broken thatold, old tradition. . 
the belief that fine candies come only in fine boxes. 


For America’s women have discovered that 
under Oh Henry!’s simple, homely garb lies a truly 
fine candy . . a *‘personal portion’’ thatbringsa new 
convenience into the eating of fine candy. . . 
and a luscious, lingering, nut-accented taste that 
marks Oh Henry! one of the finer things of life! 





See for yourself . . in the bar... or sliced! 

















Boy Building 


Indeed, you never can tell in 
terms at once adequate and 
moderate the vast amount of 
good our Private Schools do 
in the Boy Building Business 
which occupies them morn- 
ing, noon and night. We re- 
call hundreds, yea, thousands 
of instances where a little imp 
of a boy has become a big ‘ ; 
force of a man in the life and i . 

2 4 . > 
time of his generation. All day othe their 
Do you wish expert assist- P . 
ance in finding exactly the hair looks right 
right school for your boy? 
We will gladly assist you in APPY evenings in frontof the 
making a selection. The Staff fire! Don’t let these care- 
of our Department of Educa- free hours be spoiled by uncer- 
tion has visited Private tainty over the looks of your hair. 
Schools from Maine to Cali- It’s so easy today to keep hair smooth, 
fornia. smart—all evening—all day in fact. 
Stacomb trains the most difficult hair 
Please furnish the following to lie smoothly in place. Brings out all the 
data: type of school, whether ee eine } = ae leaves hair 
for boy or girl, exact age, Helps prevent dandruff too. Stacomb 
previous education, your re- comes in jars, tubes and liquid form. All 
ligious affiliation, location de- drug and department stores. 
sired, approximate amount 
you plan to expend for tuition 
and board, and other facts 
which will enable us to be coanesdens 








fully helpful. Enclosestamped 
return envelope and address. 
The Director, Department of Education Dept. P-28,113 W. 18th St., N.¥.C. 
Please send me, free of charge, 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE a generous sample of Stacomb. 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City Name..... 
Address. 


Standard Laboratories, Inc. 
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The Imperishable Wisdom 


HO were our wise men of the East or West? 

Who were our greater poets? What masters 

of constructive magic have served our civiliza- 

tion most effectively? 

The poet indites his jeweled verse of sweet 

and limpid words; the sturdy builder rears a 
nation of steel and stone. Poets produce cadenced forms of 
intangible beauty; builders create transport lines of tangible pub- 
lic service. Poets live in the clouds; builders stand deeply in 
the soil. The one dreams and enchants the mind; the other 
labors and serves man and his commerce. Both are men of vision, 
of the higher altitudes of an imperishable wisdom. Each achieves 
that glorious social privilege called human service. Yet the great . 
English statesman, Burke, referred to poetry as: “The art of 
substantiating shadows, and of lending existence to nothing;” 
while Lord Beaconsfield said of transport systems that: “Travel 
is the great source of true wisdom.” 

Those courageous pioneers who conceived and built great rail- 
way and steamship lines to all parts of the earth are the greater 
poets of all time, the men of imperishable wisdom in a practical 
world. Theirs was the vision, the courage and the resourceful 
power to do more for their civilization than had ever been 
achieved for any other. The last seventy years of our civiliza- 
tion constitute the most marvelous period of invention and build- 
ing in the history of the world. 

The poet, Goethe, once said: “Wéisdom is neither inheritance 
nor legacy.” It is that which we personally acquire more by 
travel than by any other form of educational endeavor. The 
privilege of travel should be educationally ranked with the school, 
church, theatre and museum. It is the most dramatic of all the 
teachers at the service of mankind. Thus we owe more than 
we can measure or adequately acknowledge to the founders of 
the great transportation systems which in our day of comfortable 
going and coming enable us to see this world before the next; 
to acquire a wisdom that imparts gleam to life, renders its 
problems soluble and enriches the personality of every observant 
traveler. 

These master-builders were the wise men who made oppor- 
tunities where they found none; whose visions were realized at 
the cost of much hardship and heroic labor; whose glorious edi- 
fice of travel will remain a living monument to the inquiring 
spirit of all mankind. 

Travel! Go somewhere worthwhile. There is no privilege 
comparable to intelligent travel. It hangs a thousand pictures . 
of the living world upon the romantic walls of memory. It re- 
news the spirit, adds distinction to individuality and invests all 
with the authority of first-hand knowledge. 
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ICTURE to yourself a most unique Golf 

Vacation in Europe—lasting several 
weeks— playing game after game over his- 
toric greens and fairways, made perfect by 
the tread of many thousands who for gen- 
erations past have made their pilgrimage 
over these self same wonderful links! Noth- 
ing to distract your mind; your steamship 
and railroad accommodations taken care 
of—even green fees are included — best 
hotels provided for, and every facility at 
your service to enjoy sight-seeing and other 
diversions as you may desire. 


This is exactly what Cunard is offering 
_ you in their special Golf Tours, leaving 


# New York 


On the s. s.s TRANSYLVANIA 
May 29, 1926 
On the s.s. CALIFORNIA 
June 5, 1926 


Tours 


of 4 Weeks 


New York to New York 


$575 


Programs—containing various alternative itinera- 
ries—with full and detailed information will be 
gladly sent on request. 
Tours are limited as to numbers, and members 
enjoy the rare privilege of playing on some of the 
world’s most famous and exclusive courses such as 
St. Andrews, Muirfield, North Berwick, Gleneagles, 
Troon, Prestwick, Deal, Sandwich and many others. 


SPECIAL GOLF SERVICE 
for CUNARD and ANCHOR Line Travelers ! 


Complete information and assistance furnished to pas- 
sengers who plan to play golf in Europe “on their own.” 


Apply for full information and literature to Golf Department, 


Tours 


of 5 Weeks 


New York to New York 


5670 


25 Broadway, New York 
Atlanta Baltimore 


Boston 
Detroit Minneapolis New le nos hia Pittsburgh 
Portland, Me. St. Louis San Francisco Seattle Washington 


or your local Steamship Agent. 


cago Cleveland 


a 


> 





CUNARD and ANCHOR Lines 
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Where Golf 
was once 
a Crime! 


The pioneer players of the 
ancient game of golf were 
about as popular in 
Scotland as witches in 
Salem. There is no record 
of anybody being hanged 
for indulging in this out- 
lawed pastime but some 
of the daring adventurers 
of the day who whiled 
away their hours banging 
a ball from hole to hole 
were openly accused of 
treason because the inter- 
est they were creating in 
golf was interfering with 
the development of that 
very necessary military 
accomplishment—archery. 


The famous 
CUNARD 


HIGHWAY 
is now within 


the reach 
of all 
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| A Cruise to Europe 


and the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


by S.S. “CALIFORNIA” 


of the Cunard and Anchor Lines 


— ee a 





—a superb new sister to the From 
Tuscania, equipped with New York 
many novel features. July 1st 


This is our fifth consecutive 
Summer Cruise— now an annual Returning 
travel event of outstanding im- Aug. 31 
portance. Moderate rates. 1926 

Send for descriptive guide book 
There is Enjoyment The Greatest 
in Planning Early! Summer Vacation 


Thos. Cook & Son 


585 Fifth Avenue New York 253 Broadway 
Philadelphia Boston Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
Los Angeles Toronto Montreal Vancouver 
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THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S Department of Education will help 
you solve the problem of your child’s future training—see pages 7-14. 











“The Sunshine Belt to the Orient’’ 





Round the World 


Every Saturday a palatial Presi- 
dent Liner departsfrom San Fran- 
cisco for Hawaii, Japan, China, 
the Philippines, Malaya, Ceylon, 
OU need not be an extensive traveler to India, Egypt, Italy, France, Bos- 
Y benetit by the protection of Tourist ton, New York, Havana, Panama 
Baggage Insurance Throughout the year | and Los Angeles. 
it will protect you against loss of personal | 
effects on a a some 7 hotels and Sailings on fortnightly sched- 
public places and wherever they are out- ss 
side the greater safety of your home. ules from Boston and New York. 
Insurance Company of Magnificent oil-burners, these 
° liners are commodious and com- 
North America Cnaied fortable, and providing a world- 
PHILADELPHIA famous cuisine. Information from 


“The Oldest American Fire and ticket and tourist agents or 
Marine Insurance Company” {a / 604 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
ee a ee ee ee ee ee ee a Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco 
j Insurance Company of North America 


r Sixteenth St. at the Parkway 

Philadelphia, Pa., Dept.R.R.3 ! DOLLAR 
~~ | STEAMSHIP LINE 
1 


Wants information on Tourist 
Baggage Insurance 

















THE FURROW 
(Continued from page 69) 


Then she smiled. 

“Can you keep a secret, Joe?” she asked, 

She took him up to the garret and opened 
an old box. It was filled with rags, bits 
of yarn and other odds and ends. She 
dug down to the bottom and brought up a 
heavy bag. It was half full of small coins 
and dollar bills. 

“Butter-and-egg money!” she whispered 
guiltily, with a fearful look over her shoul- 
der toward the stairs. “I sell the butter and 
eggs, you know, and turn the money over 
to him—but not all of it!” 

Joe chuckled in great delight. 

“Say,” he said, “that’s fine!” 

“You suppose it’s wrong, Joe?” asked 
Ray anxiously. “I’ve got most a hundred 
dollars there!” 

“You couldn't do anything wrong, pard- 
ner,” Joe assured her. He lifted the bag 
and chuckled again. “Lord, what a mess of 
chicken-feed! All the nickels and dimes 
there are in the world, I bet you! You 
keep it hid, pardner! You got it comin’ 
to you.” 


\ HEN Joe went out to the Wether- 

bee home next afternoon, he took a 
small packet with him. “I happened to re- 
member I got some pictures of my place 
with me,” he told Ray. “Thought maybe 
you'd like to see ’em.” 

They were snapshots of his valley, and he 
exhibited them with great pride. “That's 
Haleyville,” he told her. “They named her 
after me! That’s the store over there, and 
this is the railroad station. They ran the 
railroad survey across the top of the valley 
the next year after I settled there, and now 
there’s lots of business springin’ up. I sure 
was lucky. That’s a picture of the valley.” 

Ray looked long at the pictured valley, 
ringed round by great mountains, heavy with 
forest. Followed a view of the little moun- 
tain stream, foaming down over smooth 
boulders and arched over with alder. “That’s 
the creek,” explained Joe. “It waters my 
garden and orchard, and I've carried it 
down to my alfalfa field.” 

Still Ray said nothing. The last picture 
showed a neat house with a wide veranda 
and a man sitting there, dressed in chaps 
and wide hat. Tied to a tree in the yard 
was a horse. 

“That’s the old man himself,” said Joe 
sheepishly, unable, however, to hide the 
pride in his voice. “Sittin’ on the porch. 
That's my home.” 

Ray did not look up. The brown hair 
fell about her face, hiding it. Slowly her 
fingers touched the picture, and the touch 
was like a caress. Then an unmistakable 
sob shook her shoulders, and with the sob 


| that strange, unexplored corner of his soul 


was illuminated and he understood. He 
knew now what it was that all these three 
weeks had been fighting his desire to go 
back home! 

“Aw, Ray!” he said huskily, and gathered 
the girl into his arms. “Aw, now, pard- 
ner—” Miraculously his vision widened 
and he saw Ray sitting beside him upon 
his veranda out in the Coast Range. His 
little pardner of six years ago Ray’s 
arms were about his neck and her hair 
was tickling his nose. He laughed un- 
steadily out of the fullness of his soul. 

“Now I know what I’m goin’ to do!” he 
announced triumphantly. “I’m goin’ home 
tomorrow—back home! And you're goin’ 
with me! Why, say—that must have been 
what I came back to Shady Pine for—and 
I never dreamed it! Must have been that 
I came back for you, Ray—but why didn’t 
I know it? Tomorrow night, pardner, you 
and me—we're goin’ home together!” 

Ray’s arms tightened convulsively about 
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MOUNTAINEERING | 


BY RAIL 
IN SWITZERLAND 


Fifteen Days of 
Unlimited Travel for $18.50 


Cling to dizzy heights of snow 
capped peaks . . . make your 
way along the edge of a 
stupendous glacier . . . gaze 
at torrents dashing down 
the mountains; at jagged 
gorges; at the chamois and 
eagle in their native haunt; 
at startling waterfalls cas- 
cading over jutting rocks. 
Do it in safety ... and 
without expending any ef- 
fort! How? Why, just let 
a train do the climbing for 
you. 


Railways, roadways, and 
steamers will take anyone 
anywhere at anytime. It’s a 
picture book country .. . 
with gaily colored bridges, 
mysterious arcaded streets, 
masses of flowers, and smil- 
ing blue lakes in the valleys. 
And it’s a land for the 
sportsman ... with golf 
among the pines; trout in 
the turbulent streams; and 
steep mountain paths to 
climb! 


Fifteen days unlimited 
travel for $18.50 .. . the 
cost of a third class ticket! 
A second class ticket is 
$25.20; a first class, $36.50. 
Our booklet T, maps and 
itineraries will tell you all 
about it. Let us arrange your 
European trip and _ ticket 
here in America . . . or ask 
your nearest Travel Agency 
to obtain the ticket from us. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
241 Fifth Avenue 
New York 





his neck, and her sobbing shook her afresh. 
“Daddy—” she said incoherently, “Daddy 
wont let me go! He'll never let me go, 
Joe! And I love you so much! I want 
to go home with you, Joe—but Daddy wont 
let me!” 

“We'll see about that!” Joe kissed her 
again and arose, determination in his face. 
It was not the wistful, dreamy face of the 
young hired man now, uncertain of the 
future. It was the face of one who had 
put his hand upon the West and tamed a 
part of it for his own. Ray tried to smile, 
though her lips quivered piteously. “You 
don’t understand,” she said. “Don’t make 
him mad, Joe! He'll never let me go if 
you make him mad! Maybe he will if you 
talk to him right. Be careful, Joe. I want 
to go with you terribly bad!” 


ARED WETHERBEE was out in the 
field, sitting on the rail fence, his cold, 
expressionless eyes watching the two teams 
coming down the furrow. Joe came straight 
to the point. “Mr. Wetherbee,” he said, 
“Ray and I—we want to get married.” 
Jared did not move a muscle of his granite 
face. “I been expectin’ it,” he said. “I 
aint surprised.” 

Joe’s heart bounded, and the uneasiness 
planted by Ray’s fears disappeared. Why, 
it was going to be easy, after all! He drew 
a long breath of relief and smiled. “We're 
in a hurry to get home,” he went on. “I’ve 
overstayed my time, and we want to get 
back to the ranch right away. So we'll 
be married tomorrow and leave tomorrow 
night.” 

Jared broke a splinter from the top rail 
and took out his knife. Deliberately he 
began to whittle. “I couldn’t hear to that,” 
he said, finality in his tone. “No sir, I 
couldn’t hear to that at all. I couldn't let 
Ray go so far from home. It wouldn’t be 
right.” 

Joe’s heart sank, and a coldness began 
to creep along his scalp. “But listen, Mr. 
Wetherbee,” he said. “I got a good ranch 
out there. It’s worth maybe six or eight 
thousand dollars. It'll be worth more 
pretty soon, when I’ve got my stock built up 
and some more alfalfa planted. Why, it 
aint possible for me to wait any longer. 
I've simply got to go back!” 

Still the older man’s face did not change, 
and he continued to whittle slowly. “I need 
Ray,” he said dispassionately. “Since her 
ma died, she’s been all I got to keep the 
house goin’. Not so good as her ma, but 
she'll improve. I couldn’t get along without 
Ray at all.” 

“But Ray’s got the right to live her own 
life!” argued Joe. “You could hire some- 
body to do the work she does. And I 
reckon you know I'd be good to her. You 
aint got anything against me, have you?” 
“No,” conceded Jared grudgingly, “can’t 
say I have. Of course you been a rollin’ 
stone, but maybe it aint too late for you 
to come back and settle down where you 
belohg. I don’t know. Anyway, I’m willin’ 
to take a chance on you, if you're in,earnest 
about wantin’ Ray.” 

“But you’re overlookin’ the fact that my 
home’s out West!” urged Joe desperately. 
“I tell you I got a good ranch that I could 
turn into money most any time I wanted 
—six thousand dollars, anyway! How could 
I walk off and leave it and come back here 
where the country’s crowded already? Seems 
to me there aint any reason in what you 
propose !” 

“T been considerin’ that,” said Jared. “I'll 
tell you: I’m dickerin’ for the Larkin forty, 
over there across the road. Suppose you 
get you that six or eight thousand for your 
ranch and lend it to me at—say four per 
cent. It’d be a good investment for you. 
I'd give you a mortgage—and you could 
settle down here with me and Ray.” 
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“You mean I got to buy Ray with my 


Your Vacation 
in France 


at no greater expense than 
the ordinary summer at 
the mountains or shore 


RANCE has always wel- 

comed visitors...catered to 
them...and shared all her treas- 
ures. So that “going abroad” has 
always meant going to France, 
to Paris ~ Paris ... teeming 
with life; streets lined with book 
stalls, tables overflowing from 
crowded cafes, provincials in 
quaint dress, cosmopolites in 
the latest fashion! 

This vivid spirit of Paris sails 
the sea...in a French Liner. 
Dances and deck games have 
a verve that carries the ship 
over the Atlantic all too soon. 
The cuisine and service are as 
French as one expects and finds 
in France. And the joy of dock- 
ing at Havre! No transferring 
to tenders . . . a special boat 
train waiting... Paris in three 
hours. And all France within 
easy distance. 

Take yourowncar,uncrated, 
with you. Touring in France, 
and living comfortably, costs 
much less than in the United 
States. The de Luxe Liners, 
the Paris and France, go first to 
Plymouth, England... then to 
Havre, the Port of Paris. The 
one-class cabin liners, De 
Grasse, Rochambeau,LaSavoie 
and Suffren, go direct to Havre. 


Information from any French Line Agent 
or recognized Tourist Office 


French Line 


19 State Street, New York City 


Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities of United 
States, Europe end C nada 
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The hest cuisine 


on the 
North Atlantic 


HE SIX SHIPS that comprise the 
United States Lines fleet offer you a 
service to Europe that is unsurpassed 
for comfort, cuisine and money value. 


To Europe and back 
for $170 


Tourist II] Cabin accommodations 
on United States Lines ships provide 
economical travel at its best. Com- 
modious staterooms and comfortable 
publicrooms. Music, dancing and deck 
sports. Excellent food. One way rates 
from $95 according to choice of ship. 


To Europe for $140 


For this modest sum you can travel 
on the S. S. Republic, or for $145 on 
the S. S. America, S. S. President 

Harding, or the S.S. President Roose- 
velt. They are the finest American 
type cabin liners, each offering you the 
freedom of the entire ship. 

For $136.25 you can enjoy the solid, 
homey comfort of Second Cabin on 
that great favorite, the S. S. George 
Washington. Second Cabin on the S. 
S. Leviathan from $147.50. 


To Europe for $231 


This is the First Class minimum rate 
aboard the S. S. George Washington. 
First class aboard the S.S. Leviathan, 
flagship of the fleet, from $290. 


. * - 
Get complete information now from 


your local steamship ticket agent, or 
write to address below. 


7 * * 





All rates quoted above are minimum. First class rates 
quoted are effective April 1st. Rates are lower now. 
Regularsailin esfrom New York toCobh( Queenstown), 
Plymouth, Southampton, Cherbourg and Bremen. 
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Operating the LEVIATHAN, GEORGE 
WASHINGTON, PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 
PRESIDENT HARDING, REPUBLIC and 
AMERICA to Europe. Agents everywhere. 
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Education Plus 


It would be a revelation to most parents to know the variety of interesting courses 
offered in many of our schools outside of the regulation academic instruction that has 
always been obtainable in preparatory schools and colleges. Today there are numerous 
schools and junior colleges which devote their entire energies to the development of 
the special interests of the girl who is not going to college. Here she may study many 
fascinating and useful subjects taught in no amateurish and dilettante way but in a 
one professional manner. 

e Enishing school with all its connotations is a thing of the past. These new 
cstiodle cock to arouse creative interests and develop leadership in their pupils. They 
Bay an increasingly important part in the education of the American girl of today. 

e will gladly help you in finding just the right sort of school for your daughter. 
This service is free to our readers. Write us fully about the girl, her former edu- 
cation and future plans, be sure to mention the price range you would consider 
and the states in which you wish the school located. Address your letter per- 
sonally to The Director, Department of Education 
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money and my liberty?” demanded Joe 
hotly. He was trembling all over, but he 
struggled to keep control of himself. “Is 
that it?” 

Jared did not take fire. “I aint urgin’ 
you, you understand,” he pointed out. “I 
merely made you a prop’sition.” He closed 
the knife and put it in his pocket. “Nothin’ 
compulsory about it. Nothin’ whatever.” 

Joe’s rage broke loose. “I'll marry Ray 
anyhow!” he blazed forth. Fists clenched 
eyes full of fury, he stood before Jared 
Wetherbee, a tall, tanned young man of 
whom any father might be proud. He had 
ceased to be afraid of Jared Wetherbee. He 
would never be afraid of him again. He 
had seen through the granite shell and dis- 
covered the selfish, unscrupulous soul that 
hid behind it. And this was Ray’s father! 
Well, thank heaven Ray didn’t inherit any 
of her father’s characteristics! “Ray’s of 
age!” he said. “You hadn't thought of that, 
had you? I'll marry her anyway and take 
her West with me tonight—and if you want 
a servant to slave for you, you can hire 
one!” 

And still old Jared was cold. “I don't 
reckon you will,’ he said. “Ray promised 
her ma never to leave me alone. That was 
when her ma was dyin’. ‘I promise never 
to leave Daddy alone!’ she said. Them was 
her exact words. I heard her. She'll never 
go back on ’em. You know Ray.” 


E coldness crept from Joe’s scalp to 
his stomach, and the realization of what 
had happened to him made him physically 
sick. He did know Ray! She was honesty 
and loyalty through and through. She would 
not go back on such a promise as that. She 
might break her heart, but she would not 
break her word There was heard a 
creaking of harness and the salt smell of 
sweat. Old Tim Butcher came to the end of 
the furrow, turned the plow and swung 
round to begin a new furrow. He glanced 
up and met Jared’s eyes uneasily. With 
pitiful haste he strained his old body to 
lift the heavy plow into the beginning of 
the new furrow and started back again. 
The team was a fast one, and it jerked the 
old man along rudely. His shaky knees 
buckled weakly at every step. 

“IT aint holdin’ your hard words against 
you,” said Jared Wetherbee virtuously. “My 
proposition still stands—your money at four 
per cent—and you can take up your old 
job right where you left off six years ago. 
I'm lettin’ Tim Butcher go at the end of 
the month, anyway. Tim’s gettin’ old and 
no-’count. You better think it over.” 

The reaction had struck Joe, and he now 
leaned against the rail fence, weak and 
trembling. To come back and take up the 
life of a hired man—that was the price of 
Ray! Yesterday he had been free. Ten 
minutes ago he had been exultant and happy, 
seeing the way to freedom for Ray also 
Now he could feel the cords of hideous 
circumstances winding themselves about him, 
dragging him inevitably back to the hated 
furrow. 

There must be a way to get inside the 
selfishness of this old man! It simply was 
not possible that Jared Wetherbee had no 
human instincts! “I'll tell you,” said Joe 
desperately, beaten but fighting, even in his 
despair, “I'll go back West and raise money 
on my ranch; then we'll buy the Larkin 
place for Ray—and you can have the use 
of it as long as you live and pay Ray four 
per cent. Then Ray and I'll work and pay 
it off!” 

Old Jared shook his head. “Aint any use 
of that,” he said. “I’m the head of this 
fam’ly, and all the land-holdin’s ought to 
be in my name. Besides, you and Ray’ll 
get it all when I die, anyway.” 

When he died! It flashed through Joe’s 
mind that Jared Wetherbee came of a long- 
living stock. There was no comfort here. 
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Stolzenfels 


Castles— 


Real and 
Beautiful 


ERMANY with ancient 

castles and magnificent 
palaces, famous in song and 
story, with old towns mir- 
rored in historic rivers — 
extends a cordial invitation 
to you. The castle country 
of the Rhineland, the Black 
Forest, Bavaria, the Harz, 
Saxony and Thuringia, or 
the romantic Rhine, the 
grandeur of the Bavarian 
Alps, renowned health re- 
sorts, glorious art galleries, 
sacred temples of music — 
are forever calling those in 
quest of the beautiful. 


To help you visualize 
picturesque Germany, 
we will be pleased to 
send illustrated booklets 
of artistic merit. Nothing 
sold—gratis information 
onEuropeantravel,places 
of interest, fares, dis- 
tances, time tables, health 
resorts, hotels, rates, etc. 


INFORMATION OFFICE 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 





There was no comfort anywhere. There 
was only the furrow. 

Again Joe’s despairing fury shook him out 
of his self-control. 

“Out in my country,” he said, half chok- 
ing with emotion, “out in my country, 
they'd hang a man that made a proposition 
like you've made to me! Why, it’s worse 
than blackmail!” 

“We aint out in your country,” Jared re- 
minded him. “Nor we aint likely to be. 
We aint rollin’ stones.” His lips met in an 
obstinate thin line. “If you want Ray, you 
know how to get her. I made you my 
proposition, and you can take it or leave 
it.” 


“Tll leave it!” said Joe. He turned and 
went blindly back to the house to comfort 
Ray. The girl was pathetically self-re- 
proachful, weeping and blaming herself for 
their joint unhappiness. 

“I couldn’t help it, Joe!” she said, over 
and over. “But I never dreamed it would 
turn out like this! And I can’t go back on 
my promise. I’d never be happy if I did 
—not even with you, Joe!” 

“And I wouldn’t want you to go back 
on your word!” Joe soothed her. “You 
wouldn’t be you if you wasn’t honest. Now, 
don’t you worry, pardner. We got to accept 
it as it comes. It’s his last word—we both 
know that. We both know Jared Wether- 
bee. When he sets himself, he never gives 
in. He has made his proposition, and we 
can take it or leave it—just like he told 
me.” 

“What can we do, Joe? Whatever can 
we do?” 

“Only one thing,” said Joe. He squared 
his shoulders and met the calamity smiling, 
for Ray’s sake. “I'll go home and sell the 
ranch, then come back and settle down, just 
as he proposes. It’s the only thing to do. 
He’s got us, Ray! MHe’s been plannin’ this 
thing ever since I came back, and he saw 
you and me together! But don’t you tell 
him, Ray. Promise me you wont even hint 
that I'm comin’ back. I don’t want him 
to have the satisfaction of knowin’ ahead of 
time.” 

“I promise!” said Ray. She clung to him, 
penitent and broken. “I’m not worth it, 
Joe!” she told him. “I’m not worth the 
sacrifice, Joe!” 

Joe held her close. “You're worth any 
sacrifice, pardner!” he assured her, his voice 
husky and uncertain. “I wont miss my 
home so much after a while. Anyway, for 
the rest of my life any place is home where 
you are, Ray!” 

He went away presently, for Ray had 
to begin her preparations for the evening 
meal. As he passed out of the gate, he 
threw a glance of misery and loathing at 
the Larkin house, standing across the road. 
Mrs. Larkin stood in the yard, watching 
|him go. She was a huge, hard woman, who 
|had made John Larkin’s life one long hell. 
| Her six children were grouped about the 
| yard, staring. 

Joe went on down the road, crushed and 

: dhe dust rose about him, and 
(all along the way the grasshoppers sang in 
| the dusty ragweed. “Zee-ee-eeee—” They 
| sang, a chorus, like the rustling of sun-dried 
straw: “Zee-ee-eceee—” 


JO HALEY’S bad luck pursued him west. 
Ordinarily he would have experienced no 
difficulty in disposing of his property, but 
it happened that a temporary depression 
was over the State and it made itself felt 
in the real-estate business. Nevertheless he 
placed his ranch on the market and began 
pulling strings, feverishly, for now that he 
had definitely committed himself, he was 
impatient to have the thing over and get 
back to Ray. 

However, the summer drifted along, and 
there had been nothing, beyond a few ten- 
tative nibbles. Autumn came and passed, and 
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Write Now 


for your 


Yellowstone 





Vacation Book 


Learn all you can now about 
Yellowstone Park—the most 
wonderful of all playgrounds. 


That is the best way to appre- 
ciate its wonders and its beauties 
and to get the most out of your 
vacation trip. Nowhere will 
your vacation dollars buy more 
than in Yellowstone Park. 


We'll be glad to send this illus- 
trated story free. Fill out the 
coupon below and mail today. 


Northern 
Pacific Ry. 


“First of the Northern Transcontinentals”’ 


Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, 
853 Nor. Pac. Bidg., Se. Paul, Minn. 
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California 


arabine 
all the Way! 


wt your journey to 
California and the Coast 
via the mild, pleasant Sunset 
Route which affords the ut- 
most in comfort and con- 
venience without extra fare. 
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You will never know how 
good it is until you have tried it 
—seen the wondersof this historic 
route through the great South- 
west and enjoyed the incompar- 
able service and luxuries of a 
famous trans-continental flyer. 


SUNSET 
LIMITED 


The Sunset Limited is operated daily 
from New Orleans to Los Angeles, 
San Diego and San Francisco. 


Club Car, Observation Carand latest 
type Dining and Sleeping Cars. Con- 
venient service for the 120-mile mo- 
tor side trip over the famous Apache 
Trail. Also to San Diego via Califor- 
nia’s marvelous Carriso Gorge. 
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For information and literature address 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 
New York 
165 Broadway 
New Orleans 
Pan Am. Bank Bldg. 


Los Angeles 
Pacific Electric Bldg. 
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Chicago 
35 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Houston 
So. Pacitic Bldg. 


San Francisco 


Southern Pacific Bldg. 
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| Joe wrote a_ despairing 


| spring, now,” 


| again, 








4 | freckled young fellow 





| Bob Wyatt at his elbow. 





letter to Ray 
hy etherbee. 

“There anything doing until 
he wrote. “We'll just have to 

make the best of it, pardner. Nobody will 
come up to look at a mountain property 
in the winter. 
and they start the cattle into the mountains 
it'll be easy. Say, I bought a new 
rocking-chair! Wasn't that a fool thing to 
do? But I’ve set it before the fireplace, 
alongside of mine, and all winter I’m going 
to imagine you sitting in it! You reckon 
I'm crazy? Well, I am! 
to you, Ray!” 

A few days later he got a letter from 
Ray. It was pathetically cheerful, and car- 
ried news of Shady Pine. One item inter- 
ested Joe greatly. 

“John Larkin died last week,’ Ray wrote. 
“The very next day after the funeral, Daddy 
went over and tried to buy the place from 


wont be 


Mrs. Larkin. You see, he thinks you've | 
They had a terrible quarrel, | 


gone for good! 
and Mrs. Larkin broke a hoe-handle over 
Daddy’s head. You remember what a Tartar 
she is? 


Daddy. It was awful! 


“But Daddy hasn’t given up. He is bound | 
He doesn’t seem | 


to have the Larkin place. 
to think of anything else, and sometimes, 
Joe, I almost think Daddy isn’t right in his 


Joe grinned and read this part again, 
highly delighted. He had often wanted to 
hit Jared Wetherbee with a hoe-handle him- 

f 


HE winter dragged along somehow, and | 


along toward spring Ray’s letters began 
to grow brighter and to carry a more cheer- 
ful note. 

“Daddy and Mrs. Larkin seem to have 
buried the hatchet,” she wrote. “He goes 
over there every evening, and they quarrel 
and argue, but the old lady hasn’t thrown 
him out again. I guess Daddy has learned 
his lesson. But he wants to give his note 
at four per cent, or something like that, 
and she holds out for cash. Well, if he 
gets that farm, he'll earn it! I wouldn’t 
spend a whole evening talking to Mrs. Lar- 
kin for all the land within twenty miles of 
Shady Pine!” 
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But as soon as spring comes | 


Crazy to get back | 


And the children threw stones at | 


Another Great Reason 
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Atlanta Biltmore 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Where Southern Hospitality Flowers 


Visit Atlanta, 1050 feet above 
sea level, in the heart of the 
South. A climate that is win- 
ning universal recognition as 
one of the most pleasant on the 
continent. Another great rea- 
son is the Atlanta Biltmore, one 
of the famous Bowman group 
and the South's supreme hotel. 


Golf privileges for guests 
_ Single, $3.50, $4, $5 
RATES: Double, $6, $7, $8 
Write for descriptive literature. 
405 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 














April came, and the snowline had crawled | 
up to within a quarter of a mile of the | 


summit. One evening Joe rode up to the 
station and tied his horse to a tree. He 
went into the store and met Bob Wyatt, a 
wearing chaps and 
clinking spurs. 

“Say, I hear you're sellin’ 


“IT guess it’s a go, Bob,” said Joe. He 
grinned to hide the heaviness of his heart. 
“Feller wrote me he'd be here tonight. He 
knows the place and he knows my price. 
It ought to be a trade.” 

“Sure to be,” agreed Bob Wyatt. He was 
a big bear of a young fellow with sandy 
eyelashes and huge, hairy red hands. “You 
got a mighty fine ranch, Joe. What’s the 
matter with you, anyway—crazy ?” 

Joe grinned again and nodded. 


your ranch, 


# | Joe!” observed Bob. 





“Why,” insisted Wyatt, “five or six years, 
and you'll be sittin’ pretty, holdin’ the 
world’s head in your lap! Twenty years, | 
and you'll be richer’n skunk soup! What's 
the matter, anyway? Need a little money 
or somepin’?” 

“No,” said Joe. “You wouldn’t understand 
it, Bob. Just a personal matter 
There she comes!” 

A whistle sounded off to the east. The 
echoes bounded back and forth among the 
hills, and Joe crossed over to the station, 
“Tl wait and 
see the train go through,” he said. “Then 
I got to pull out for home. It’s four miles, 
and time I get there, I'll cry tears of joy 
to see a flapjack! Say—you sure you don’t | 














Up On Its Toes 


*+*>SYRACUSE! 


THIS prosperous city is fully aware 
of its strategic location. Both 
geographically and in a business 
sense it occupies the key position to 
the great manufacturing area of 
Central New York, a ready market 
and an effective Geating conten. 

Among its most impress: insti- 
tutions is 


Hotel Syracuse 


A magnificent new hotel situated 
on three important business streets. 
600 outside rooms with bath and 
servidor. Varied dining services. 
Rates, $3.00 single and up. Sample 
rooms $4.00 and up. Club Break- 
fast, 75c; Dollar Luncheon. De 
Luxe Dinner, $2.00. 


HOTEL SYRACUSE 


Roy P. Brainard, Managing Director 









































NORWAY = BENNETE 


For seventy-five years we have 
specialized in Scandinavian tours 
and cruises. Full details in book- 
let “Norway and Sweden.”’ 


EUROPE? BEANIE 
Write for free booklets 


“European Individual Travel” 
“European Es corted Tours”’ 
“*European Travel Hints”’ 
**Trans- Atlantic Sailings”’ 


BENNETTS TRAVEL BUREAU 


Founded 1850 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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the Nation’s 


Winter Metropolis 


Greater Palm Beach (Palm Beach 
and West Palm Beach) is the natural 
choice of the world’s political, social 
and industrial leaders—not alone for 
its marvelous climate, famous beaches, 
social functions and scenic beauties, 
its sports and entertainment, but also 
for its strategic location. 

Only 36 hours from New York. 
Equipped with elaborate radio, cable, 
telegraph and telephone connections 
with all the world’s financial centers, 
it is the convenient place for relaxa- 
tion. 

Write for four-color booklet. 
GREATER PALM BEACH 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
520 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
West Palm Beach, Florida. 





BY CUNARD LINE BIG NEW OIL-BURNERS 
NORWAY ocstseanes 
MEDITERRANEAN 
53 DAYS, $550 to $1250 
ss *“*“LANCASTRIA’’ JUNE 30 
Includes Lisbon, Spain, Tangier, Italy, 
Riviera, Sweden, Norway Fjords, Scot- 
land, Berlin (Paris, London) repeating last 
summer’s greatest cruise success. 
Rates include hotels, drives, guides, fees. 
Books also open for 1927 cruises: Jan. 19 
Round the World 7th Cruise, $1250 to $2900; 
Jan. 29 Mediterranean 23d Cruise, $600 to 
$1700; Feb. 5 new South America and 
Mediterranean Cruise, $800 to $2300. 
Please specify program desired. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 


| Europe 1926 
The Two Greatest Student Sailings 
S.S. ANDANIA June 30 
Ss. S. GRIPSHOLM. 
Entire Tourist Class reserved for our tours, 
for Students, Teachers and Kindred Spirits. 
Glorious all-expense trips, $290 up. Special 
entertai ts— derful times. Booklet. 


Students Travel Club 











1440 Broadway ; New York City 








Below the Surface 


Slow boys often make quick men, 


and idle, romantic girls become 
worthwhile women under the train- 
ing of Private Schools. You never 
can tell what wonderful depths slow- 
swirling pools may have for those 
who can see below the surface of 
boys and girls. 


There are so many good schools, 
there is sure to be one or more espe- 
cially equipped to bring out the la- 
tent possibilities of your boy or girl. 
The personality of the principal 
often counts the most. He or she 
has devoted a lifetime to the study 
of youth and the way to develop its 
latent possibilities. They recognize 
each pupil as an individual. They 
understand, lead, encourage and in- 
spire at just the right moments and 
in the right way. 

At all times we are glad to assist our 
readers, without charge, in this vital 
matter of selecting the right school. 
When writing state requirements in 
full. A stamped return envelope in- 
sures a prompt reply. Address 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 




















need money, Joe? I got a little wad hid 
in a squir'l hole up my way—” 

“You're a good feller, Bob,” said Joe. 
“Nobody could have a better friend and 
neighbor than what you been, but it aint 
that. Just a personal matter, like I told 
you. I’m goin’ back East to live. Back 
where I come from.” 

“East!” Wyatt's tone conveyed a dis- 
gust that all but made him swoon. “Well, 
I'm sorry for you, Joe! You're crazier’n 
I thought!” 


up the track toward the point where the 
Pullmans usually stopped. Fifty yards along, 
he stopped and waited while the great red 
eye of the westbound train slid round a 
bend in the track. Vaguely Joe was con- 
scious of a shiny new moon that hung over 
his right shoulder. Good luck? He smiled 
bitterly. His mind traveled swiftly back to 
that other night, six long years ago, when 
he had trudged down the dusty road to 
Shady Pine, his young eyes lifted to the 
promise of that same netv moon. 

The train stopped, but no one got off the 
nearer sleepers. He was beginning to think 
that his man had not come after all, when a 
lantern dropped to the ground at the ex- 
treme rear of the long line of Pullmans and 
he hurried toward it. The train slipped 
away, and he took the middle of the rail- 
way, his spurs clinking along the gravel. 
A single figure was coming down the track 
to meet him. The figure started running. 

“Joe!” it called, laughing and crying, “I’m 
here, Joe!” 

In their unbelievable happiness, both 
young people were incoherent, but the be- 
nevolent new moon looked down and under- 
stood perfectly. It had seen so many lovers 
through the ages. 

“But how come you got away, Ray?” 
Joe urged. “I thought—” 

“I know,” Ray interrupted him, laughing 
jand wiping away the tears of sheer happi- 
|ness. “I stood it as long as I could, and 
then one night I dug my bag of chicken- 
feed out of the rag-box, climbed through 
the upstairs window and hit the ground 
running for Shady Pine and the railroad 

tation. I know I promised never to leave 
Daddy alone—but I didn’t. He’d married 
|the widow Larkin at noon of that day— 
and you wouldn't say he was alone, would 
| you? Not with Mrs. Larkin and six chil- 
dren!” 

Seizing her arm, Joe hurried her back 
along the railroad track. As he approached 
the store door, he met Bob Wyatt coming 
out, a heavy bag of provisions upon his 
shoulder. “You better hurry up, Bob,” said 
Joe. “It’s four miles home, and you got 
to walk!” 

“Say, you're crazier than I thought!” 
replied the outraged Bob. “Who says I’m 
|goin’ to walk home?” 

“Me. I ain't goin’ East at all, Bob. I'm 
goin’ over to the county seat to get mar- 
ried—and I want your horse for the lady.” 

“Married!” The heavy bag thumped upon 
the ground, and Wyatt smote Joe upon the 
back. “Why, you sly ol’ fuzzy-wampus, 
you! Lyin’ to me like a thief and gettin’ 
| me all melancholy—damn long-legged ol’ 
jhunk of hell— Excuse me!” He fumbled 
desperately for his bag of provisions. “Is— 
is that the lady ?” 

“This is her!” said Joe proudly. “Ray, 
| this is Mr. Wyatt, our nearest neighbor. You 
sure you don’t mind walkin’ home, Bob?” 

“Who, me?” demanded the demoralized 
Mr. Wyatt indignantly. “Watch me!” He 
shouldered his pack, stumbled over his spurs 
and nearly fell off the store porch. Out in 
the friendly darkness, he paused for a 
moment, 

“Hey, Joe,” he called back, “I done you 
wrong when I said you was crazy! I had 











OE left the station platform and walked | 
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They should according to the chart above, 
for it proves the most fatal months to be those 
when King Winter holds the North in his 
icy grasp, 

It is not alone the cold weather but the in- 
door life that makes the Northern winter a 
season of sickness and death. Hence wisdom 
dictates wintering or living permanently in an 
out-of-door country such as Florida, 


But seek not Florida’s too-crowded cities. 
These are not always so conducive to health 
and longevity as a strictly residential and 
recreational community such as Indrio, now 
being developed at great expense in a natural 
garden spot. 


INDRIO the Beautiful 


Indrio lies 60 miles north of Palm Beach on the Dixie 
Highway, the Florida East Coast Railway and the In- 
dian River, a picturesque inlet of the Atlantic Ocean, 
Here man is combining with Nature to create 
America’s most beautiful home town, 


If you are coming to Florida this winter, stop off for 
a day at Indrio. Drink in the beauty of its natural 
surroundings; see the broad streets and spacious home- 
sites which are making it the most talked-of com- 
munity in Florida, 


Now, while desirable homesites may still be secured by 
an initial payment of only a few hundred dollars, is 
the time to investigate Indrio as a permanent or winter 
home. So plan to see it for yourself or write for illus- 
trated color brochure, 


PHELPS-HENDRICKSON COMPANY 
Exclusive Selling Agents for 
East Coast DEVELOPMENT CoMPANY 
Box C-30, INDRIO, Florida 
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Of course 
you hate 


Gray 
Hair 


VERY woman does, and most men! 
Your friends may tell you it’s be- 
coming and distinctive. You know that 
they secretly think you're getting “old.” 
The remedy is—scientific restoration 
by the use of a famous hair cosmetic. 
Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer 
stops gray hair. Free trial bottle proves 
this—mail coupon. 





Clean as water 


You apply the clear, colorless liquid with 
a comb and watch the gray disappear. 
In a few days there’s a transformation— 
the original youthful color is back! 

No interference with shampooing — 
nothing to wash or rub off. Nothing 
whatever to remind you that once you 
were gray. 


Mail coupon for trial bottle 


Fill out carefully, using X to indicate 
color of hair. You'll receive Patented 
Trial Kit with directions for testing on 
a single lock of hair. 

Then when you know how to get rid 
of gray hair, easily, quickly. with perfect 
results, get a full-size bottle of Mary T. 
Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer and be- 
gin complete restoration. Your druggist 
can supply you—if he can’t, order direct. 
Shipment by return mail, postage paid. 


Over 10,000,000 bottles sold 





¢ = = = =» Please print your name and aio se == 
| MARY T. GOLDMAN, ‘ 
1 927-C Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. , 
§ Please send your patented Free Trial Out- ! 
§ fit. X shows color of hair. Black........ dark ! 
! brown........ medium brown........ auburn (dark ; 
© SOR cantina light brown............ light auburn H 
} (light red) blonde........ ; 
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Education will help you solve the problem of your 
child's future training—see pages 7-14. 


Appearance 


is now more than ever 
4 the key-note of suc- 
cess, both in social 
and business life. 
Bow-Legged and 
Knock-Kneed men 
and women, both 
young and old, will be 
glad to hear that my 
j new appliance willsuc- 
} cessfully straighten, 
j within a short time, 
J) bow - leggedness and 
| _knock- kneed legs, 
~ “safely, quickly and 

om permanently without 
pain, operation or discomfort. Worn at night. My new 
*Lim-Straitner,"’ odel 18, U.S. Patent, is easy to adjust; 
its results will soon save you from further humiliation. and 
improve your personal appearance 100 per cent. Model 18 
is not like old-fashioned splints, or braces, with bothersome 
straps, hard to adjust, but a scientific, modern device of 
proven merit, used and recommended for the last three 
years by physicians everywhere.) 

Write today for particulars, testimonials and my free copy- 
righted physiological and anatomical book, which tells you 
how to correct bow and knock-kneed legs without any ob- 
ligation. Enclose a dime for postage. 


M. TRILETY, SPECIALIST 
1400 W. U. Bldg. Binghamton, N. Y. 
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you mixed up with another feller, name of 
Wyatt!” 


T was an hour after midnight when two 

riders dropped down over a cattle trail 
—a shortcut that Joe knew—and rode into 
the main trail leading down Haley Valley. 
“Only a mile, Ray!” called Joe. “Let’s hit 
it up a little.” 

“Whee!” yelled Ray, and kicked her heels 
hard. The sleepy cow-horse came alive with 
a startled snort and went buck-jumping 
down the trail with the rocks ringing be- 
neath his hoofs. “Yip, yip!” yelled Ray 
again, and clung desperately to the un- 
familiar saddle. 

“Ride him, cowboy!” bawled Joe. He 
kicked his own heels and went clattering 
after the flying figure ahead. “Scratch him, 
pardner!” His mind flashed back to an- 
other time when he had called those same 
words, and he beheld a picture of a little 
girl riding a tired plow-horse homeward 
through the heat of a summer evening— 
a little girl with a cloud of tangled hair, 
brown at the roots, tow-colored where it 
mingled with the sun. 
ing then, her young eyes seeing 
And, remembering, Joe now lifted his own 
voice— 


“Oh, give me a home, where the buffalo 


roam, 
And the deer and the antelope 
pla-a-ay—” 


They dashed past old Jasper Cranby’s 





She had been sing- | 
visions. | 


cabin, and a dog barked. Old Jasper came 


awake, listening. 
“Joe Haley’s voice,” 
“Sounds like he was lit!” 
He listened again. 
valley, mingling with the rattle of hoofs 
and the clatter of flying stones, floated back 
a long, joyous yell. Then— 
“Home, home on the range, 
Where the deer and the 
pla-a-ay—” 
“Lit, all right!” said old Jasper Cranby, 
lying his head back upon his pillow. “I 
wonder where he got it!” 


he said sleepily. 


antelope 


IN THE SYLAN’S 
HOUSE 
(Continued from page 51) 


complete circle about the old eunuch; and 
so went on into a room hung with black and 
silver; and in this place was a young and 
beautifully fashioned boy, with the bright 
unchanging gaze of a serpent. 

The boy arose, and putting aside a rod 
upon which grew black poppies, each with a 
silver-colored heart, he said to Guivric: “It 
is needful that you should hate.” 

Now, at the sight of this stranger, Guivric 
was filled with an inexplicable wild rapture; 
and after shaping the sign of the River 
Horse and of the Writing of Lo, he de- 
manded of this young man his name. 

But the other only answered: “I am your 
appointed enemy. There is between us an 
eternal hatred, and should our bodies en- 
counter, we would contend as heroes. But 
something has gone wrong; our sagas have 
been perverted, and our spirits have been en- 
snared into the Sylan’s House, and all our 
living wears thin.” 

“Come, come, my enemy!” cried Guivric. 
“Hatred—since, as you tell me, this is hatred 
—is throbbing in me now as a drum beats; 
and I would that we two might encounter!” 

“That may not be,” replied the young 
man. “I am only a phantom in the Sylan’s 
House. I live as a newborn child in Den- 
mark; I drowse as yet in swaddling cloths; 
and in the life which you now have you will 
not even go to Denmark; and by the time 
that I am grown, and am able to wield a 


From far down the | 
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His Quick Eye 
Saw the Soft White 
Beauty of Her Underarm 





Soft, white and intriguingly beautiful it 
showed as she paused with raised arm 
before the all revealing mirror. Into 
his eyes there sprang a quick look of 
admiration, of tenderness. His words 
were weighted with happiness for her— 
impulsive, eager, complete with sur- 
render to her beauty, made exquisite 
with Neet, the hair removing cream. 
Neet brings beauty and happiness. 
With this dainty cream you simply 
rinse the offending hair away. No other 
method of hair removal is so rapid and 
convenient, so thorough and satisfac- 
tory. Youcan get the ready-to-use liber- 
al sized, 50 cent tube of Neetat 35,000 
Drug, Department and Hosiery Stores. 


HANNIBAL PHAR. CO., ST. LOUIS 
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sword and to contrive mischief against you 
and to beset you everywhere with the high 
ardor of my malignity, the body which you 
now have will have been taken away from 
you 
' “I am sorry,” Guivric said, “for in all my | 
life I have never hated before today. I have | 
merely disliked some persons, somewhat as 
I dislike cold veal or houseflies, without real 
ardor. And very often these persons could 
be useful to me, so that, through many little 
flatteries and small falsehoods, I must keep 
on their good side. But I perceive now that, 
throughout the living which my neighbors 
applaud and envy, I have needed some tonic 
adversary to exalt my living with a great 
and heroic loathing.” 

‘I know. And all the life which I now 
have must run slack because of my need of 
my appointed enemy. But affairs will go 
more grandly by and by, if ever we get out 
of the Sylan’s House.” 

“Heyday!” said Guivric masterfully. “I 
am not going out! Instead, I am going in, 
even to the heart of this mischancy place; 
and you must go with me.” 

But the lad shook his lovely evil head. 
“No: for now that the Sylan is about to 
become human, they tell me, at the heart of 
the Sylan’s House is to be found pity and 


terror; and both of these must remain 
forever unknown to me.” 

“Well, but why?” said Guivric. “Why 
need those two qualities which Aristotle 


most highly recommends remain forever un- 
known to you in particular?” 

“Ah,” replied the boy, “that is a mystery. 
I only know it is decreed.” 


O Guivric quitted his appointed enemy 

And at the next door sat a discomfort- 
able looking dyspeptic, crowned and wearing 
an old shroud, and huddled up, as if by 
spasms of pain, upon a tombstone very 
neatly engraved with the arms and the name 
and the parentage and the titles of Guivric 
of Perdigon. Only the date and the manner 
of Guivric’s decease remained as yet vacant. 
And the crowned toiler put aside his chisel, 
and he grinned up at Guivric rather pitiably. 

“I really must be more careful,” observed 
this second warden, groaning, and fidgeting, 
and shaking his fleshless head, but of neces- 
sity grinning all the while, because he had 
no lips. “I am decreed, you see, to keep no 
measure in my diet; I must eat sheep as 
well as lambs; and afterward I find out only 
too plainly that there is not any medicine 
for death.” 

Guivric, without a word of condolence, 
took out of his pocket a handful of coins, | 
and he selected from among the thalers and 
pistoles a newly minted mark. This coin he | 
tendered to the second warden, and the 
tumb-maker accepted lovingly this shining 
mark. Then Guivric walked widdershins in 
a circle about this warden also; and when 
the king of terrors had been thus circum- 
vented, Guivric went forward into the next 
room. A sweet and piercing and heavy odor 
now went with Guivric, and clung to him, 
and it was like the odor of embalming | 
spices. 

This room was hung with white and gold; 
and in this room a plump and “naked man, 
wearing only a miter, was praying to nine 
gods. He arose, and after brushing off his 
reddened knees, he said to Guivric: “It is 
needful that you should believe.” 

“I wish to believe,” replied Guivric. “Yet, 
when I ask— Well, but you know what al- 
ways happens.” 

“Such, my dear errant son, is the accus- 
tomed punishment of unhallowed curiosity. 
It should, equally, be looked for and over- 
looked. The important thing is to believe.” 

Guivric smiled rather bleakly now, beneath 
his cap of owl feathers. He said, like one | 
who repeats a familiar ritual: “What should 
I believe ?” 

Upon the arms and upon the chest, and | 
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It’s the only spill- proof loose 
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practical—so ingenious. Now, 
carrying loose powder becomes 
a pleasure. 

If you want to use your favorite 
loose powder on every occasion, 
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Happy Days 
From a sparkling and 


refreshing morning drink 

Let us show you how a sparkling drink 
can change many days for you. Days of 
unfitness, when you are not at your best, 
because the system is clogged with poisons 
and waste. 

Don't wait for delayed results. Drink a 
glass of water, hot or cold. Add a little Jad 
Salts. It will make a pleasant, effervescent 
drink. And the result in an hour will be 
to flush the intestines. 

Save the day. Do this whenever morning 
indicates the need. Then remember that any 
hour can bring you like results. 

Jad Salts contain acids of lemon and 
grape, with lithia, etc. The results are quick 
and gentle. Find them out, and you will 
want them many times. Send the coupon now. 

598 Madison Avenue 


New York. Dept. L7 B Free Test 


Mail me a Free Sample of Jad Salts. 





Wyeth Chemical Co., Inc. 








THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S Department of 
Education will help you solve the problem of your 
child's future training—see pages 7-14. 
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Relief / : 


It’s Wonderful How : 
Pinex Eases a Cough 


The moment you take a spoonful of 
Pinex, you feel it take hold of your cough, 
soothing the membranes and bringing 
marked relief. 

And it makes a difference in your drug 
bills. A small bottle of Pinex, ‘mixed at 
home with plain sugar syrup, makes a 
whole pint—a family supply—of pure, 
wholesome cough syrup, the best that 
money could buy, for adults or child- 
ren. Tastes good, too—youngsters 
take it willingly. Used by millions of 
people for over 20 years. 

Insist on gesens Pinex , 65c, at all 
druggists ener, prom ptly refunded 
| tic are not ~ ou tried it. 

he Pinex t, Wayne, Ind, 








everywhere upon the body of the mitered 
man, opened red and precise-looking mouths, 
and each mouth answered Guivric’s question 
differently, and in the while that they all 
spoke together, no one of these answers was 
clear. Then the mouths ended their speak- 
ing, and closed, and became invisible. The 
mitered man now seemed like any other 
benevolent gentleman in the middle years of 
a well-fed existence. 

“You see,” said Guivric, with a shrug. 
“You see what always happens. I ask, and 
I am answered. Afterward I am impressed 
by the unusual phenomena; but I, none the 
less, do not know which one of your count- 
less mouths I should put faith in, and so 
bribe it to smile at me and prophesy good 
things.” 

“That does not matter at all, my son. 
You have but to believe in whatsoever divine 
revealment you prefer, in order to live 
strongly and happily, and to go no longer 
as a phantom in the Sylan’s House.” 

“Heyday!” said Guivric. “But it is you 
who are the phantom, and not I!” 

The other for a moment was silent. Then 
he too shrugged. “With secular opinions as 
to such unimportant and wholly personal 
matters no belief is concerned.” 

“I,” Guivric pointed out, “do not think 
this an unimportant matter. At all events, 
each one of your mouths speaks to me with 
the same authority and resonance; and in 
consequence I can hear none of them.” 

“Well, well,” said the plump mitered man, 
resignedly, “that sometimes happens, they tell 
me, when the Sylan is at odds with any- 
body. But, for one, I keep away from the 
Sylan, now that the Sylan is about to be- 
come human, because I know that at the 
heart of the Sylan’s House abides that which 
is too pitiable and too terrible for any of 
my mouths to aid.” 

“I do not know about your aiding such 
things or any other things,” replied Guivric. 

“But I do know that, even though you dare 
not accompany me, I intend to match my 


| sorceries against the Sylan’s magic; and that 
| we shall very shortly see what comes of it.’ 


OW at the next door sat. a fierce and 

jealous destroyer, with a waned glory 
about his venerable head. The upper half 
of him was like amber; his lower parts shone 
as if with a fading fire. He seemed forlorn 
and unspeakably outworn. He looked with- 
out love at Guivric, saying: “Ahik Ashr 
Ahih.” 

“No deity could put it fairer than that, 
sir,” replied Guivric. 

Then about this warden also the sorcerer 
walked widdershins, in a complete circle. 
Whereafter Guivric still went onward into 
the next room; and Guivric’s feet now glit- 
tered each with a pallid halo, for in that in- 
stant he had trodden very near to God, and 
glory clung to them. 

And in this room, which was hung with 
green and rose-color, white pigeons were 
walking about and eating barley. In the 
midst of the room a woman was burning 
violets and white rose-petals and olive wood 
in a new earthen dish. She arose from this 
employment, smiling. And her loveliness was 
not a matter of mere color and shaping, such 
as may be found elsewhere in material 
things; rather, was this loveliness a light 
which lived and was kindly. Now this dear 
woman too began: “It is needful—” 

“I think it is not at all needful, madame, 
to explain what human faculty you would 
exhort me to exercise.” 

Guivric said this with a gallant frivolity; 
and yet he was trembling. 

And after a while of looking at him some- 
what sadly, the woman asked: “Do you 
not, then, remember me?” 

“It is a strange thing, madame,” he 
answered, “it is a very strange thing, that I 
should so poignantly remember you whom 
I have not ever seen before today. For I 
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im shaken by old and terrible memories; 
I am troubled by the greatness of ancient 
losses not ever to be atoned for; in the 
exact moment that I cannot, for the life 
£ me, say what these memories and these 
losses are.” 

‘You have loved me, not once but many 
times, my appointed lover.” 

“I have loved a number of women, 
nadame—although I have of course avoided 
giving rise to any regrettable scandal. And 
it has been very pleasant to love women 
without annoying the prejudices of their 
recognized and legitimate proprietors. It en- 
ables one to combine physical with mental 
exercise. But this is not pleasant. To the 
contrary, I am frightened. I am become as 
a straw in a wide and rapid river; I am 
indulging in no pastime; that which is 
stronger than I can imagine is hurrying me 
toward that of which I am ignorant.” 

“I know,” she answered. “Time upon 
time it has been so with us. But some- 
thing has gone wrong—” 

“What has happened, madame, is that the 
Sylan is at odds with me; and covets, 
as the sorcery of the ring informed me, some 
one thing, or it may be two things, which 
I possess.” 

“The Sylan is about to become human. 
That is why your saga has been perverted, 
and that is the reason of your having been 
ensnared aS a phantom into the Sylan’s 
House—” 

“Eh, then, and do you also, madame, dis- 
miss me as a phantom?” 

“Why, but of course no person’s body may 
enter into this mischancy place! The body 
which I have today, my appointed lover, is 
that of a very old woman in Cataia, nod- 
ding among my body’s many children and 
grandchildren: it is a blotched and shriveled 
body, colored like a rotting apple: and the 
bodies which we now have may not ever 
encounter. So all our living wears thin, 
and the lives that we now have must both be 
wasted tepidly, as a lukewarm water is 
poured out: and there is now no help for 
it, now that the Sylan is at odds with you.” 

“I go to match my sorceries against his 
magic,” said Guivric stoutly. 

“You go, my dearest, to face that thing 
which is most pitiable and terrible of all 
things that be! You go to face your own 
destruction !” 

“Nevertheless,” said Guivric, “I go.” 

Yet still he looked at this woman. And 
Guivrie’s thin hard lips moved restively. He 
sighed. He turned away and went on 
silently. His face could not be seen under 
his cap of owl feathers, but his excellent 
broad shoulders sagged a little. 


RESIDE the next door lay, of all things, 
a huge white stallion. And as Guivric 
approached this door, the stallion arose and 
went statelily away. Thus this last warden 
was not circumvented. Thus, also, it was 
without any opposition that Guivric passed 
through this last door, and now, with glow- 
ing feet and with an odor of funereal spices, 
Guivric came into the room in which was 
the Sylan. Glaum-without-Bones looked up 
from his writing, tranquilly. Glaum said 
nothing: he merely smiled. All was quiet. 
Guivric noticed a strange thing, and it 
was that this room was hung with brown 
and was furnished with books and pictures 
which had a familiar seeming. And then he 
saw that this room was in everything like 
the brown room at Asch in which now for 
so many years he had conducted his studies 
and his sorceries; and that, in this mischancy 
place, for all his arduous traveling beyond 
the Country of Widows and the fearful Isle 
of the Ten Carpenters and the high Wall 
of the Sassanid, here you still saw, through 
well-known windows, the familiar country 
about Asch and the gleaming of the Duar- 
denez River, and beyond this the long plain 
of Amneran and the tall forest of Acaire. 
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His balers 
Was Raised 


while others were reduced 


a to the time I enrolled for a course 
with the International Correspondence 
Schools, I had only a grade-school edu- 
cation. Since enrolling, I have advanced 
to a much better position, where my 
salary is nearly four times as much as I 
was making previously. I would not be 
able to hold my present position had I 
not taken your Course. ecently I re- 
ceived a nice increase in salary, while 
other men were being reduced.” 


Read that last sentence again—‘‘Recently I re- 
ceived a nice increase in salary, while other men 
were being reduced.” 

There could be no better proof of the value of an 
I. C. S. course than that. It shows that the trained 
man is given preference over all others and paid 
more money, even in slack times, if his work de- 
serves it. It shows that there are always bigger, 
better jobs open for men who have the foresight to 
prepare for them in spare time. 

Why don’t you study and get ready too? We'll 
be glad to help you if you will only make the start. 

oose the work you like best in the coupon 
below; then mark and mail it to the I. C. 
today. This doesn’t obligate you in the least, but 
it will bring you information that will start you on 
a successful career. This is your opportunity. 
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And Guivric saw that this Glaum-without- 
Bones, who sat there smiling up at Guivric, 
from under a cap of owl feathers, had in 
everything the appearance of the aging man 
who had so long sat in this room; and that 
Glaum-without-Bones did not differ in any- 
thing from Guivric the Sage. 

Guivric spoke first. He said: “This is a 
strong magic. This is a sententious magic. 
They had warned me that I would here 
face my own destruction, that I would here 
face the most pitiable and terrible of all 
things: and I face here that which I have 
made of life, and life of me. I shudder; 
I am conscious of every appropriate senti- 
ment. Nevertheless, sir, I must venture the 
suggestion that mere crude, explicit allegory 
as a form of art is somewhat obsolete.” 

Glaum - without - Bones replied: “What 
have I to do with forms of art? My need 
was of a form of flesh and blood. I had 
need of a human body and of human ties 
and of a human saga of the Norns’ most 
ruthless weaving. We Sylans have our pow- 
ers and our privileges, but we are not the 
children of any God; and so, when we have 
lived out our permitted centuries, we must 
perish utterly unless we can contrive to be- 
come human. Therefore I had sore need of 
all human discomforts, so that a soul might 
sprout in me under oppression and chasten- 
ing, and might, upon fair behavior, be pre- 
served in eternal bliss, and not ever perish 
as we Sylans perish.” 

“Everybody has heard of these familiar 
facts about you Sylans!” returned Guivric 
impatiently. “And it is your stealing, in this 
shabby fashion, of my own particular human 
ties that I consider unheard-of!” 

“Yes, yes,” said Glaum, with some com- 
placence, “that was done through a rare 
magic, and through a strong magic, and 
through a magic against which there is no 
remedy.” 

“That we shall see about! For what has 
happened to me is not fair—” 

“Of course it is not,” Glaum: assented. 
“The doom which is now upon you is no 
fairer than the doom which was upon me 
yesterday, to perish utterly like a weed or 
an old tom-cat.” 

“And so I have come hither to match my 
resistless sorceries against your magic, and 
to compel you to restore to me your pilfer- 
ings—” 

“T shall restore to you,’ Glaum stated, 
“nothing. And I have taken all. Your saga 
is now my saga; your castles are my castles; 
your son is my son, and your body is my 
body. Inside that body I intend to live self- 
mortifyingly and virtuously, for some ten 
years or so; and then that body will die; 


but by that time a soul will have sprouted, 


in me, an immortal soul which, you may be 
certain, I shall keep stainless, because I, at 
least, know how to appreciate such a remu- 
nerative bit of property. Thus, when your 
tomb becomes my tomb, that soul will of 
course ascend to eternal bliss.” 

“But what,” said Guivric  scornfully, 
“what if I do not consent to be robbed of 
the salvation assured to me by sixty years 
of careful and respectable living? And what 
if I compel you—” 

“I think that, in your sorry case, you 
should not speak of compelling anybody to 
do anything. Nor is it altogether my doing 
that your house is now the Sylan’s House. 
Self-centered and self-righteous man, you had 
no longer any strength nor real desires, but 
only many little habits. Nothing at all solid 
remained really yours, not even when I first 
set about my magicking. Oho, and then 
you were an easy prey! And the human 
ties you held so lightly slipped very lightly 
away from you who had so long been liv- 
ing without any love or hatred or belief. 
For throughout that overcomfortable while, 
the strength and the desire had been oozing 
out of you, and all your living wore thin. 
I had only to complete the emaciation. 
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MAN WHO THRILLED 
THE WORLD. 


Divulges Methods by which Anyone 
can Dominate and Triumph: 
Proves by Scientific Fact 
that there is no longer 


an excuse for Failure 
or Ill-Health. 


Great numbers of people to-day struggling 
for a livelihood, have a great inherent power 
to attain supremacy—others struggling along 
in spite of ill-health can attain fitness and 
content. These are but two of the truths 
brought home, in the most thorough and 
definite manner, by 
a book recently is 
sued, entitled “The 
Marvels of Coué 
ism.”” We have here 
a doctrine ex- 
pounded by one who’ 
has attained all that 
he claims, and the 
world-wide renown 
of Emile Coué—ac 
credited with being 
the modern magi- 
cian of the human 
mind—is proof, in 
itself, that this new 
Science of Couéism 
is destined to have 
a remarkable, far- 
reaching effect. 

“The Marvels of Couéism” is undoubtedly 
the key for which the world has been search- 
ing: the perusal of it gives the impression 
of a new aid, a wondrous power, an inherent 
force, that may be wielded by rich and poor 
alike. As you read, there arises an ever- 
growing conception of the many applications 
to which the Science may be put, making 
each day more progressive and more pro- 
ductive—giving bigger rewards. The man 
or woman, young or old, who permits a 
day to go by without obtaining “The Mar- 
vels of Couéism” will be guilty of neglect to 
his or her own interests: so great an aid 
does it give, that those who are not con- 
versant with its contents will surely be at a 
great disadvantage in this age of competi- 
tion—whether the word be applied to society, 
industry, or the professions. 

So that there shall be no obstacle to those 
who would profit the most from “The Mar- 
vels of Couéism,” the publishers have ar- 
ranged to distribute no less than 10,000 
copies, entirely free of charge. A certain 
number have been reserved for our readers, 
but early application is imperative, or you 
may be disappointed. Simply send your 
name and address to: The Coué-Orton In- 
stitute, Ltd., Dept. 510, Holborn Viaduct 
House, London, E.C.1, England, enclosing, 
if you wish, 10c in stamps to cover postage, 
and you will have made a definite, sure 
step towards the achievement of your de- 
sires. Then you will be able to prove for 
yourself that the power which made at least 
one man world-famous, can be enjoyed, to 
its full, in your own case. 
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And in consequence,”—Glaum _ gestured, 
rather gracefully, with Guivric’s long thin 
hands—“in consequence, you go as a phan- 
tom.” 


( YUIVRIC saw that this was regrettably 
J true. He saw it was as a slight grayish 
mist, through which he was looking down un- 
hindered at the familiar rug behind him, that 
be now wavered and undulated in the midst 
of this room in which he had for so many 
years pursued his studies without a hint of 
such levity. Yet nothing was changed. 
Guivric of Perdigon still sat there, in his 
accustomed place, palpable and prim and 
wary, aS vigorous as could be hoped for at 
his age, and honored and well-to-do, and, 
in fine, with nothing left to ask for, as men 
estimate prosperity. And the living of this 
Guivric was reasonably assured of going on 
like that, for year after year, quite com- 
fortably, and with people everywhere ap- 
plauding, and with nothing anywhere allur- 
ing you toward any rash excesses in the 
way of emotion. It was from this estab- 
lished and looked-up-to sort of living that a 
nefarious Sylan was planning to oust Guivric 
the Sage; and to leave Guivric a mere phan- 
tom, a thing as transitory and disreputable 
—and of course, in a manner of speaking, 
as free too, and as lusty and as ageless—as 
the Sylan’s self had been only yester- 
day..... For these abominable creatures 
did not grow old and vigorless and tired: 
instead, when the appointed hour had struck, 
they vanished 

“Well, well!” said Guivric, and he now 
flickered into a sitting posture, more com- 
panionably. “This sort of eviction from 
every human tie is unexpected and high- 
handed and deplorable and so on. But we 
ought, even when all else is being lost, to 
retain composure. So, you are indissuably 
resolved, at the cost of any possible con- 
flict between my sorceries and your magic, 
to leave me just a disembodied intelligence! 
Do you know, Messire Glaum, I cannot 
quite regard it as a compliment, that you 
refuse to take over my intelligence? Yet 
you, no doubt, prefer your own _ intelli- 
gence—” 

The Sylan let him talk 

But Guivric had paused. For the Sylan’s 
intelligence had, after all, enabled Glaum to 
acquire—through howsoever irregular meth- 
ods—the utmost that a reasonable mind 
could look for in the way of success and 
comfort and of future famousness long after 
Glaum-without-Bones had ascended to the 
eternal bliss assured by a careful and re- 
spectable past. The Sylan’s intelligence had 
gained for him the very best that any man 
could hope for. There was thus no firm 
ground, after all, upon which any human 
being could disrespect the Sylan’s intelligence. 
It was only that these Sylans, always so 
regrettably lewd and spry, did not ever be- 
come old and tired and vigorless; they did 
not ever, except of their own volition, be- 
come disgustingly smug-looking old prigs: 
instead, when the appointed hour had struck, 
they vanished 

“—-For your intelligence appears to me a 
very terrible sort of intelligence,” Guivric 
continued, “and I have no doubt that your 
magic is upon a plane with it. My trivial 
sorceries could have no chance whatever 
against such magic and such intelligence. 
Oh, dear me, no! So I concede my helpless- 
ness, Messire Glaum, without creating any 
unpleasant scene; I avoid the spectacle of 
an unseemly wrangle between fellow-artists; 
and in asking you to restore to me the cus- 
tomary rewards of a thrifty and virtuous 
and in every way prosperous existence, I 
can but appeal to your mercy.” 

“I,” said the Sylan, “have none.” 

“So I had hoped.” Here Guivric coughed. 
“Anguish, sheer anguish, sir, deprives me 
of proper control of my tongue. For I had 
of course meant to say,” Guivric continued, 
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Did You Ever Take 
an INTERNAL Bathr 


By T. A. BALLANTYNE 


This may seem a strange question. 

But if you want to magnify your energy 
—sharpen your brain to razor edge— 
put a glorious sparkle in your eye— 
pull yourself up to a health level where 
you can glory in vitality—you’re going 
to read this message to the last line. 

I speak from experience. It was a mes- 
sage just such as this that dynamited 
me out of the slough of dullness and 
wretched health into the sunlit atmos- 
phere of happiness, vitality and vigor. 
To me, and no doubt to you, an In- 
ternal Bath was something that had 
never come within my sphere of knowl- 
edge. 

So I tore off a coupon similar to the one 
shown below. I wanted to find out what 
it was all about. And back came a 
booklet. This booklet was named “Why 
We Should Bathe Internally.” It was 
one choked with common sense and 
acts. 


What Is an Internal Bath? 


This was my first shock. Vaguely I had 
an idea that an internal bath was an 
enema. Or by a stretch of the imagina- 
tion a new-fangled laxative. In both 
cases I was wrong. A real, genuine, 
true internal bath is no more like an 
enema than a kite is like an airplane. 
The only similarity is the employment 
of water in each case. And so far as 
laxatives are concerned, I learned one 
thing—to abstain from them completely. 
A bonafide internal bath is the adminis- 
tration into the intestinal tract of pure, 
warm water sterilized by a marvelous 
antiseptic tonic. The appliance that 
holds the liquid and injects it is the 
J. B. L. Cascade, the invention of that 
eminent physician, Dr. Charles A. Tyr- 
rell, who perfected it to save his own 
life. Now here’s where the genuine in- 
ternal bath differs radically from the 
enema. 

The lower intestine, called by the great 
Professor Roges of Vienna, “the most 
prolific source of disease,” is five feet 
long and shaped like an inverted U— 
thus 9 

The enema cleanses but a third of 
this “horseshoe”—or to the first bend. 
The J. B. L. Cascade treatment cleanses 
it the entire length—and is the 7 ap- 
pliance that does. You have only to 
read that booklet “Why We Should 
Bathe Internally” to fully understand 
how the Cascade alone can do this. 
a is absolutely no pain or discom- 
ort. 


Why Take an Internal Bath? 


Here is why: The intestinal tract is 
the waste canal of the body. Due to our 
soft foods, lack of vigorous exercise and 
highly artificial civilization nine out of 
ten persons suffer from intestinal stasis 
(delay). The passage of waste is en- 


tirely too slow. Result: Germs and 
poisons breed in this waste and enter 
the blood through the blood vessels in 
the intestinal walls. 
These poisons are extremely insidious. 
The headaches you get—the skin blem- 
ishes—the fatigue—the mental slug- 
gishness—the susceptibility to colds— 
the countless other ills are directly due 
to the presence of these poisons in your 
system. They are the generic cause of 
remature old age, rheumatism, high 
lood pressure and many serious mala- 
dies. 
Thus it is imperative that your system 
be free of these poisons. And a sure 
and effective means is internal bathing. 
In fifteen minutes it flushes the intesti- 
nal tract of all impurities. And each 
treatment strengthens the intestinal 
— so the passage of waste is has- 
med. 


Immediate Benefits 


Taken just before retiring, you will 
sleep like a child. You will rise with 
a vigor that is bubbling over. Your 
whole attitude toward life will be 
changed. All clouds will be laden with 
silver. You will feel rejuvenated—re- 
made. That is not my experience alone 
—but those of 800,000 men and wom- 
en who faithfully practice this wonder- 
ful inner cleanliness. Just one internal 
bath a week to regain and hold glorious, 
vibrant health! To toss off the mantle 
of age—nervousness—and dull care! To 
fortify you against epidemics, colds, ete. 
Is that fifteen minutes worth while? 


Send for This Booklet 


It is entirely FREE. And I am abso- 
lutely convinced that you will agree you 
never used a two-cent stamp to better 
advantage. There’s a chapter in “Why 
We Should Bathe Internally” by Dr. 
Turner that is a revelation. There are 
letters from many who achieved re- 
sults that seem miraculous. As an eye- 
opener on health, this booklet is worth 
many, many, many times the price of 
that two-cent stamp. Use the con- 
venient coupon below or address the 
Tyrrell Hygienic Institute, Dept. 260, 
= West 65th Street, New York City— 
ow. 


Tear Off and Mail at Once. 


TYRRELL’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE 
152 West 65th Street, Dept. 260 
New York, N. Y. 

Send me, without cost or obligation. your !lus- 
trated booklet on intestinal ills and the proper use 
of the famous Internal Bath—“Why We Should 

Internally.”* 


Bathe 
Name 
Street 
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Look Your 
Best 


Beauty can be multiplied 


By Edna Wallace Hopper 
proved that beauty can be multiplied, 
youth can be extended For 40 years I have 
searched the ways, largely through the scientists 
of France They made me a famous beauty, 
gained me a glorious career. And they have kept 
my youth. At a grandmother's age, thousands see 
me daily on the stage looking like a girl 

I am placing the best helps I have found at 
every woman's call All toilet counters supply 
them in my name. Each one combines a num- 
ber of the best helps modern science knows 
One is my White Youth Clay I have seen it 
bring to countless girls multiplied beauty in one- 
half hour And many women, in 30 minutes, seem 
to drop ten years. I want all to learn what 
White Youth Clay can do for them, and quickly 
Another is my Youth Cream It combines in 
one cream a dozen of the best helps I have found 
It fosters, feeds and protects the skin like noth- 
ing else I know. Night or day, I never go an 
hour without it Nor should you 

Another is my Powder—the finest powder we 
have found in Moviedom and Stagedom. I used 
to pay $5 per box to obtain it. Now the makers 
supply it to you, in my name, at very little prices 
The coupon with a dime will bring you liberal 
samples of all three Enough to show you what 
they mean to girls and women My 3eauty 
Book will come with them. If you want the ut- 
most in beauty, at any age, clip the coupon now 


I have 
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For Trial Size 


Mail to Edna Wallace Hopper, 536 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago Enclose 10c_ postage 
and packing on sample of Youth Clay and 
Youth Cream. 


a 


Address -.---. " atitain til 
In addition to trial sizes ordered ‘above we 
will include Free, without postage or packing 
charges, Free sample of either. 
Youth Cream Powder or [) Face Powder 
White—Flesh—Peach— Brunette 








(Check kind and shade desired) 





Bunte Cough Drops before re- 
tiring stop the cough and enable 
you to sleep. Made of pure cane 
sugar, menthol and horehound. 
The menthol heals—the hore- 
hound soothes. 


MENTHOL: HOREHOUND 
COUGH 
DROPS 


BUNTE BROTHERS, CHICAGO 
Makers of World Famous Candies 




















upon a more tragic note, “—so I had hoped 
in vain! Now every hope is gone. Hence- 
forward you are human, and I am only an 
unhonored vague Sylan! Well, it is all 
very terrible, but nothing can be done about 
it, 1 suppose.” 

“Nothing whatever can be done about it 

-unless you prefer to court something worse 
with those sorceries of yours.” 

Guivric was pained. “But, between fel- 
low-artists!” he stated. “Oh, no, dear 
Glaum, that sort of open ostentatious rivalry, 
for merely material gains, seems always 
rather regrettably vulgar.” 

“Why, then, if you will pardon me,” the 
Sylan submitted, in Guivric’s most civil man- 
ner when dealing with unimportant per- 
sons, “I shall ask to be excused from pro- 
longing our highly enjoyable chat. Some 
other time perhaps— But I really am quite 
busy this morning: and besides, our wife 
will be coming in here any minute, to call 
me to dinner.” 

“T shall not intrude.” Vaporously arising, 
Guivric now smiled, with a new flavor of 
sympathy. “A rather terrible woman, that, 
you will find. And, Lord, how a young 
Guivric did adore her once! Nowadays she 
is one of the innumerous reasons which lead 
me to question if you have been quite hap- 
pily inspired, even with the delights of 
heaven impendent. You see, she is cer- 
tainly going to heaven. And Michael too— 
do you know, I think you will find Michael, 
something of a bore? He expects so 
and now it is you who 
will have to live up to his notions, and to 
the notions of that fond, fretful, foolish 
woman; and it is you who will be bothered 
with an ever-present sense of something lost 
and betrayed! But you will live up to 
their notions, none the less!) And I do not 
doubt that, just as you say, the oppression 
and the chastening will be good for you.” 

The Sylan answered, sternly: “Poor shal- 
low learned selfish fool! It is that love and 
pride, it is their faith and their jealousy to 
hide away your shortcomings, it is the 
things you feebly jeer at, which will create 
in me a soul!” 

“No doubt! Oh, yes, my dear fellow, 
there is not a doubt of it! And I am sure 
you will find the birth-pangs well rewarded. 
Heaven, everybody tells me, is a most 
charming place. Meanwhile, if you do not 
mind, just for a minute, pray do not con- 
tort my face so unbecomingly until after 
I am quite gone! To see what right think- 
ing and a respectably high-minded im- 
patience with frivolity can make of my face, 
and has so often made of my face,” reflected 
Guivric, as he luxuriously drifted out of the 
familiar window like a smoke, “is even now 
a little humiliating. But, then, the most 
salutary lessons are invariably the most 
shocking.” 


also, 
much of his father: 


HUS the true Guivric passed beyond the 

knowledge of men: and the false Guivric 
gathered up his papers and prepared for din- 
ner. Glaum lived thereafter, without detec- 
tion, in Guivric’s body; and preserved it in 
unquestioned virtue, since a well-to-do noble- 
man is, after sixty, subject to very few 
temptations. He died in the assurance of a 
blessed resurrection, which he no doubt at- 
tained. 

As for the true Guivric, nothing more was 
ever quite definitely known of him. It was 
remarked, however, that for many years 
thereafter an amorous devil went invisibly 
about the hill country behind Perdigon. The 
girls of Valnéres and Ogde reported that 
by three traits alone could the presence of 
this demon be detected: for one thing, he 
diffused a sweet and poignant odor, not un- 
like that of an embalmer’s spiceries; and for 
another, the soles of his feet had been ob- 
served, after dusk, to be luminous. A third 
infallible sign of his being anywhere near 
you they declined to reveal. 
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Thy Mother you are 
looking younger every day 


Sage Tea turns 
Qray hair dark 


That beautiful, even shade of dark, glossy 
hair can only be had by brewing a mixture 
of Sage Tea and Sulphur. Your hair is your 
charm. It makes or mars the face. When 
it fades, turns gray or streaked, just an 
application or two of Sage and Sulphur en 
hances its appearance a hundred-fold. Don't 
bother to prepare the mixture; you can get 
this famous old receipe improved by the ad 
dition of other ingredients for only 75 cents, 
all ready for use, at any drug store. It is 
called Wyeth’s Sage and Sulphur Compound 
This can always be depended upon to bring 
back the natural color and lustre of your 
hair. You simply dampen a sponge or soft 
brush with it and draw this through the 
hair, taking one small strand at a time; by 
morning the gray hair has disappeared, and 
after another application it becomes beauti 
fully dark and appears glossy and lustrous 
WYETH CHEMICAL CO., Ine., York 


Avoid Imitations 
Safe 


Milk 
and Food 


) ~ , 
amet For INFANTS, 

44 t ‘omert Children, In valide, 
Nursing Mothers,etc. 


Agoodold Friend 


Remember the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster Grandma 
pinned around your neck when 
youhad a cold or a sore throat? 

It worked, but my how it burned 
and blistered! 

Musterole breaks up colds and does 
its work more gently—without the blis- 
ter. Rubbed over the throat or chest, 
it penetrates the skin with a tingling 
warmth that brings relief at once. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, it is 
a clean, white ointment good for all 
the little household ills. 

Keep Musterole handy and use at 
the first sign of tonsillitis, croup, neu- 
ritis, rheumatism or a cold. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Jars & Tubes 


New 


ASK for Horlick’s 
\ The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk 





BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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THE OLD HOME 
TOWN 


(Continued from page 75) 


and announced that he would alter the land- 
scape and fetter the Mississippi. 

The old river had been governing this 
region as long, perhaps, as the moon had 
dwelt up there, and might have laughed 
if it had possessed the identity it seemed 
to have. 

But Ian Craigie understood the river. He 
had taken its measurements, weighed its 
volume, computed its thrust with exactitude. 
He had more imagination than any of the 
poets, but he did not personify or mythol- 
ogize the forces of Nature. He resolved 
them into mathematics and met them with 
mathematics of his own. 

Everything had to be concatenated, syn- 
chronized, prophesied and forestalled, from 
securing the title of the first bit of land 
required, to ordering the last nut to be 
screwed on the last bolt in just the exact 
size, so that it would not arrive soon enough 
to be in the way nor late enough to hold 
up the work, and so that it would thread in 
exactly where it was meant to sit and would 
stand the strain it was likely to encounter. 


dam seemed the least and easiest of all 
the tasks. Land had to be bought on both 
sides tor the approaches; land had to be 
leased tor the shops and tool-houses and 
jumber-yards. construction-camps, railroad- 
tracks. 


Craigie was so just, so honorable and so | 


generous that only ten landowners out of 
a total of thirteen hundred proprietors dealt 
with, had had to be coerced by condemna- 
tion proceedings. 

This preliminary past, the next business 


was to lay down within the bed of the river | 


that concrete monolith consisting of a dam, 
a powerhouse, a lock, a drydock, a sea-wall 
to protect the railroad-tracks, and an ice- 
fender. 

The building of the cofferdams had be- 
gun upon the ice of January and had gone 
on through a summer of ferocious heat and 
through another winter of almost unheard- 
of cold. The weather had shifted back and 
forth from scorching to freezing with an 
extreme swing from thirty-nine degrees be- 
low zero to a hundred and nine above in 
the shade—if there had been any shade. 

There was always something humorous to 
Ben Webb in the building of the cofferdam 
as well as in the men who built it—the 
cribbers from up north, French-Canadians 
who were proud of their skill. He described 
it once to his mother when she came to 
bring him a can of hot coffee. She was 
all bundled up except for a pair of watery 
eyes and a tip of a nose red as a cran- 
berry. He made her wait while he explained 
what she cared about so little that she did 
not even wonder how it was done or why. 

“See those things like old log-cabins off 
yonder ?” 

She nodded to keep from opening her 
mouth to the fierce air that- smoked in her 
nostrils. 

“Well, those are cribs. They load ‘em 
with rock, push ’em out on the ice, fill 
‘em with more rock, and sink ‘em. But 
first they take careful measurements of the 
river-bed and build each crib so it will fit 
snug where it sets. Then they lower it 
into place twelve feet from the last one. 
Then they pump the water out and build 
concrete piers inside while old Mississip’ 
isn't lookin’. 

“It’s a mean wet job, but the cribbers 
like it. They’re all French-Canadians and 


they’re as cranky as prima donnas. Half 
the time they’re up to their knees in ice- 
water with icy spray blowing over ’em, but 
let a little rain fall, and they quit work 


N building the dam, the building of the 
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man-Ward Mfg. Co, Others 
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A Genuine UNDERWOOD Machine! 



















A Standard Typewriter Is a Joy to 
Every Member of a Family! 


CG YOUR typewriter ‘now. A genuine, Ship- 
man-Ward rebuilt Underwood—“‘the machine 
you will eventually buy.”” Don’t send a cent, but 
do get our special offer—valuable book on type- 
writing—free. You can learn to write on this stand- 
ard-keyboard Underwood in a day. In a week, 
you'll feel lost without it! The free trial will prove 
it. Our rebuilt plan gives you the best machine and 
a big saving. 


Act NOW If Ever! 


Speak up, if you want one! This Underwood is 
so popular this lot we’re completing now won't be 
long in selling! Rebuilt from top to bottom—every 
single worn part replaced. New typewriters are 
guaranteed for a year; we guarantee this one five 


A Bargain You Can’t Ignore! 


for not owning a typewriter—and the finest make! 
We include all tools, cover, etc., all complete, all 
ready to write. Write us now. Deal direct; we are 
the largest factory of the kind. 
FREE! Get our catalog 
® free; lowest 

rices and terms. A manual 
ree, too; valuable instruction 
for learning rapid typing, use- 
ful pointers for all who use a 
typewriter, business forms, so- 
cial correspondence, work for 
others, etc. Clip coupon now! 





-—---------- 


Mail to Srieman-Warp Mre. Co. 
2208 Shipman Bldg., Chicago 
Please send FREE, full offer, 

ra catalog, typing manual, and outline 

your free course in Touch Type- 
writing, without obligation! 

























aw 33 West 42d Street, New York City ; 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


HELP WANTED 
BRING HOME THE BACON—selling Stuart's famous 





Food Flavors. Quick sellers, Big profits, rite for | 
free sample and terms. Cc. H. Stuart & Co., 6570 
Main, Newark, New York. 

I'll pay you $160 month taking orders for Jennings | 
Guaranteed Hosiery. New plan puts you above compe- | 
tition. Write quick for amazing offer. Jennings Co., 


Dept. 445, Dayton, Ohio. 
HOW TO ENTERTAIN 

Plays, musical comedies and revues, minstrel music, 

blackface skits, vaudeville acts, monologs, dialogs, reci- 

tations, entertainments, musical readings, stage hand- 
books, make-up goods Big catalog fre« 

T. S. Denison & Co., 623 So. Wabash. Dept. 31, Chicago. | 


PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS, ETC. 
INVENTORS— Write for our guide book ‘‘How to Get Your 
Patent” and Evidence of Invention Blank. Send model or 
sketch of invention for Inspection and Instructions Free. 
Terms reasonable. Randolph & Co., Dept. 38, Wash., D. C. 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED on cash or royalty 




















basis. Patented or unpatented. In business 24 years. 
Complete facilities. References. Write Adam Fisher 
Mfg. Co.. 63 Enright. St. Louis. Mo. 
PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, SONGS, EMS, ETC. 
Stories, poems, descriptive articles, plars, etc., are 
wanted for publication. Submit Mss. or write 
LITERARY BUREAU 
179 Hannibal, Mo. 





years! That’s our Better-Than-New Guarantee. | 
And we guarantee a big saving! 

W2 don’t want a penny now. Nor any at | EE. cc chovatciesnearthsdedontenetemenanes 
all, unless this proves the typewriter bargain of your | PARE RE Pe ae See Oe ee eee tee en. 
life. The trial is free. If you buy, our easy terms 
make it a pleasure to pay. There’s no excuse now, | Lee re pe ee 

— _ ——_ —— — | a” oo > 
PARENTS giving serious thought to the ||| eT 2}; 
education of their children should read Nia, =e 8 
“Camp Counselors—Their Fine Human = "am 
Service” on page 6. If you need help in ‘b > XT 
selecting the right camp or school, write, ». AZ \ 
giving full details, to the Director, De- NI Gy 
partment of Education. Enclose stamped — x 
return envelope. ‘ PP tage \\ w \j 
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Something NEW 
for BOBBED HAIR 


There is a tremendous difference in bobs. Some 
are wonderfully attractive and becoming, while 
others, well — which kind is yours ? 

I wish you could picture the becoming kind I 
have in mind — the sort thet makes men turn to 
admire. I can’t tell you what the color is, bur 
it’s full of those tiny dancing lights that somehow 
suggest auburn, yet which are really no more ac- 
tual color than sunlightis. It’s only when the-head 
is moved that you catch the auburn suggestion— 
the fleeting glint of gold. 

You have no idea how much your bob can be 
improved with the “tiny tint” Golden Gline 
Shampoo will give it. If you want a bob like that 
I have in mind, buy a package and see for your- 
self. Ac all drug stores, or send 25¢ direct to 
J.W. Kost Co., 672 Rainier Ave., . Wn. 


Golden Glint 
POO 


SHAM 
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and Inside Offers 
(Diamond 
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1/16 carat magnificent 
hat ee 


Not oe match it at full 
“Not all, but 


$68.50. Sltaon 


e best) pat yA. absolately Free 
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THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S Department of 
Education will help you solve the problem of your 
child's future training—see pages 7-14 


COLORS 

your gray hair in 

ONE APPLICATION 

Not affected by salt water, bathing, 
perspiration, oils, hair tonics, shampoos, 
or previous dyes. Will notstain scalpor rub 
off. Composed Henna and Herbs;Harmless. 
Easily applied at home. 14 Shades. P.P. $1.69 
Defies detection. White Henna for lightening 
hair grown dark $2.25. FREE ADVICE AND BOOKLET. 


B. PAUL Dept. 5-R, 21 W. 39th St., N.Y. C. 


At All Drug and Department Stores 


|and run. 
water from the sky 
wet and give ‘em a cold! Crazy Canucks! 
But at that, I guess we've all got our no- 
tions just as crazy. 

“Anyway, they've built that big immense 
cofferdam, and now that it’s pumped out, 
look at the little walled city there, and 
the work on the power-plant goin’ ahead 
just as if the men were working on dry 
land instead of down in a river-bed with 


tryin’ to get in day and night.” 

Mrs. Webb could feel the ominous wrath 
of the evicted stream, and asked: 

“What if the river should rise all of a sud- 
den? Or there should be a cloudburst or 
something? What about when the ice goes 
out ?” 

“Well, 
and all that’s inside it; and then again it 
may not. We'll know better when it breaks. 
I have a notion that the old river has been 
savin’ up its strength for a real battle. 
sippi is for a river, and when it comes, he'll 
put up a fight that is a fight.” 

Ben's love of a fight for the fight’s sake 
and the fascinations of his own work in 
the preparation of the immense machines 
that were to flourish here with the river's 
permission, kept him aglow by day. But at 
night his mother saw him when the fatigues 
of toil left his soul hungry for the refresh- 
ment that only a woman can give a man. 
She knew all too well that that woman 
could never be his mother. And_ she 
mourned her own helplessness and hated 
Odalea for being loved and not loving. 


HE could not have wished Odalea worse 

luck or harsher punishment than she was 
receiving. For Tom Merrick had reached 
the climax of his passion. He spoke no 
more of books or travels or art. He played 
the piano no more and crooned no more 
Spanish ditties. He wanted to be loved—and 
Odalea would not, could not, satisfy his de- 
sire. She was too gentle to fight him, too 
honest to prolong a deception. She could 
not quite hate him or wound him ruth- 
lessly. 

Yet his courtship had become nothing 
short of a persecution, and she had no pride 
in her martyrdom. She was driven at last 
to an enlarged use of her headache pretext. 
She decided to retire from the world until 
she had starved Tom Merrick out. She 
piled up a mass of books within easy reach, 
and went to bed with a mysterious disease 
that she could not quite explain, and neither 
her parents nor her doctor could diagnosti- 
cate. But it was enough to keep Tom Mer- 
rick away. 

His loneliness was devouring. Odalea 
from her window could see him pacing up 
and down outside her house, half frozen 
and desperate for somebody to fight with. 

Across the street lived Beulah Cinnamon, 
neglected even by the overnumerous engi- 
neers, and famished for some man to talk 
to. She had been tried and found want- 
ing by a dozen, but now she was as lonely 
as Tom Merrick. She had kept a close 
watch on Tom's visits to Odalea, and she 
soon discovered that all was not well over 
there. 

She began to meet Tom by accident, to 
pause for a word, for two words, for a 
chat. One viciously cold Saturday after- 
noon she invited him to her house for a 
drop of tea. The shivering youth accepted. 
Beulah warmed him not only with tea be- 
fore a big fireplace, but also with her plump 
contiguity. She did not look so bad in the 
|dim firelight. She was entranced by his 
| travelogue, and she knew the names of the 
poets and painters well enough not to mix 
them too often. Tom stayed until it grew 
| dark. 
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Water on the ground is safe, but | 
, it might get ’em| 


the old Mississip’ rampagin’ around the wall} 





it may take away the cofferdam | 


But | 
Craigie is as big for a man as the Missis- | 





“Chewing Gum 
With a Purpose 


Thousands upon thousands of new 
chewing gum users have been 
created in the last few months be- 
cause of a new chewing gum “with 
a purpose.” It is 


ort Mt, 


Feen-a-mint 
‘The Chewing LAXATIVE 


This handy and tasteful way of 
using a necessary corrective has 
met popular fancy for the simple 
reason that it pe rforms necessary 
regulation in more agreeable and 
satisfying manner than older fash- 
ioned methods 

Feen-a-mint contains a tasteless 
laxative. When you chew Feen-a- 
mint you taste only the sweetness 
of sugar, flavored with delectable 
mint. 

Results are none the less sure 
than if you took harsher cathartics 
far less pleasant to the palate. 

Buy Feen-a-mint at druggists, 
15c, 25c, $1.00. (Somewhat higher 
in Canada.) Samples on request. 


Health Products Corporation 
113 No. 13th St., Newark, N. J. 




















Are you ready to enjoy social 
duties, sports or recreations ? 
If not, try Hosrerrer’s Celebrated 
Stomach Bitters, for over sevent> 
years noted as a wholesome tonic, 
appetizer and corrective. 

At All Druggists 


The Hostetter Company 
Pitisburgh, Pa. 
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Next day, finding that Odalea was still 
unable to leave her room, he went over to 
see Beulah. On the following afternoon, 
he did not even call on Odalea but turned 
in at Beulah’s gate. This satisfied both 
Beulah and Odalea perfectly. 

The next day Odalea was up and out. She 
volunteered to go down town and do the 
marketing, just for exercise. 

The one thing that could have perfected 
the bliss of her escape from the peniten- 
tiary was sent her by the relenting gods 
On Fifth Street she came face to face with 
Tom Merrick, clinging to Beulah Cinnamon 
to help her along the snow-filled walk. 

Tom was so busily describing to Beulah 
the difference between the majesty of the 
Venus of Melos and the Medicean smirk, 
and Beulah was so voluptuously enjoying 
the unwonted thrill of such tall art-talk, 
that neither of them saw Odalea till she 
stepped out into the knee-deep snow to 
keep from being walked over. 

Tom looked up, caught her eye and turned 
a deeper crimson. Beulah was in the seventh 
heaven; she had made another girl jealous! 
But Tom Merrick was in the opposite cir- 
cle. He was too dumfounded to run after 
Odalea, or he would have found her in a 
turmoil of delight, hardly able to keep from 
laughing aloud. 

When she reached Joel Spate’s Bon-Ton 
Grocery, she was startled sober by the sight 
of Mrs. Webb, waiting to be waited on. 

There was no escape for either. Mrs 
Webb began a.smile, the amiable smile with 
which she greeted everybody, 
bered abruptly, drew 
lips, as if she pulled a drawstring, 
turned her back on Odalea. 

Odalea was so high on the crest of the 
wave that she found this also to her liking. 
She went right up to Mrs. Webb’s men- 
acing shoulder-blades, and speaking so soft- 
ly that no one else could hear, said her 
piece: 

“Mrs. Webb, I don’t blame you for 
snubbing me. It was coming to me. But 
we’re even now, and I beg you to listen 
to me just a minute.” 

Mrs. Webb whirled round amazed, and 
Odalea poured out her message, ending with: 

“I never was so ashamed of anything in 
my life, and I've never forgiven Tom Mer- 
rick for making me do it. But wont you 
forgive me? Please! I’m so ashamed!” 

Mrs. Webb fumbled for Odalea’s hands, 
patted them awkwardly and tried to speak, 
but her tears got mixed up with her smile, 
and all she could do was to laugh and buffet 
Odalea’s hands and shoulders with her mit- 
tens. 

But that was enough for Odalea. She 
dared not spoil the climax by stopping to 
market, so she turned and hurried to the 
street, not even noticing the magnificent 
newcomer who opened the door for her and 
stared as she walked out. She never dreamed 
that he was walking into her life, or with 
how heavy a tread. 


Chapter Thirty-one 

HE way that Hunter Parrish came to 

settle down in Ben Webb’s home was 
this: So many engineers, clerks, lawyers and 
others had come in with the successive cara- 
vans of the dam-builders, that the town was 
at its wit’s end to shelter them. ‘The big ho- 
tel, the small hotel, the admitted boarding- 


houses overflowed first; then the people who | 
found it convenient to let a room enlarged | 


their families. 

The whole town was packed as tight as a 
sardine-can when Hunter Parrish swung off 
the train to take up special work in the 
power-plant installation. He had just fin- 
ished a job in India, and he would have 
made no bones of sleeping out in the Park 
with or without a blanket; but there were 





then remem- | 
in the corners of her | 
and | 
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THER. L. We COn 


Adds Gloss and Lustre, Makes 
~ Your Hair Easy to Manage 


F you want to make your hair easy 
to manage and add to its natural 
gloss and lustre, this is very easy to do. 
Just put a few drops of Glostora on 
the bristles of your hair brush, and brush 
it through your hair when you dress it. 
You will be surprised at the result. It 
will give your hair an unusually rich, 
silky gloss and lustre—inst: antly. 








Glostora simply makes your hair 
more beautiful by enhancing its natural 
wave and color. It keeps the wave and 
curl in, and leaves your hair so soft and 
pliable, and so easy to manage, that it 
will stay any style you arrange it, even 
after shampoomg—whether long or 
bobbed. 


A few drops of Glostora impart that 
bright, brilliant, silky sheen, so much 
admired, and your hair will fairly sparkle 
and glow with natural gloss and lustre. 

A large bottle of Glostora costs but a 
trifle at any drug store or toilet goods 
counter. Try it! You will be delighted 
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no telephones in the Park, and mail was not 
delivered there; so he had to plead for a 
night’s lodging. 

He drifted about Carthage, like a mere 
panhandling hobo, and finally wandered into 
the Bon-Ton grocery store for a cigar. 

\ JHEN Parrish held open the door for 

Odalea, who did not see him, Mrs. Spate 
did; and she was so struck by his majesty 
that she knocked down a crate of cranber- 
ries with the effect of exploding a hopper of 
red popcorn. 

Seeing the confusion that ensued as the 
customers hopped about scrunching half the 
berries, Mr. Spate, who had a ferocious tem- 
per in spite of being a deacon in the United 
Presbyterian Church, so far forgot himself 
as to exclaim: 

“Gosh, Maria, I declare to goodness!” 

And his wife, about to cry with shame, 
snapped back: 

“That's what you get for not doing as I 
advised you and changing this place to a 
grocerteria so’s folks could help themselves 
and pay as they went out.” 

Parrish took the hint and lifted a handful 
of cigars from a box whose cover contained 
a picture of a spectacied old gentleman, evi- 
dently the maker, since the cigar was labeled 
“My Own, by Gus Schmerz. The Best Two- 
for-a-Quarter on the Market.” 

Parrish, having no silver, took his clutch 
of tobacco to Mr. Spate, who was distraught 
among three women pointing three ways and 
asking “How much?” All four stared at the 
giant whose bulk cast a shadow upon them, 
and Mr. Spate, glancing from the cigars to 
the two-dollar bill in the big palm, took the 
money and hunched in his pockets for the 
| change. Parrish took advantage of the op- 
| portunity to say: “You don’t happen to 
know of a place where I could get room and 
board, do you?” 
| “Room and board, eh? Good Lord, ro!” 
| The three women exchanged glances of 
pity for so much homeless child. Parrish 
sighed: “I've got to live somewhere till I can 
build myself a house or a dugout in the 
| bluffs.” 
| Even Mr. Spate felt a paternal interest 
}in this gigantic orphan. He clucked and 
| turned to the nearest woman, who had been 
| following him about for half an hour with 
}an empty basket she was eager to fill: 
| “Say, Miz Webb, you don’t happen to 
know of anybuddy who'd take in a lodger, 
do ye?” 

“Why, no, I don’t. Seems like every place 
in town was full,” Mrs. Webb confessed. 

“Full’s no name for it,” said Mr. Spate 
“The town’s bustin’ open.” 

He stood laughing and jingling the still 
undelivered change, while Mrs. Webb studied 
the pathetic head of Hunter Parrish. She 
liked his looks. He had exactly the looks 
that women like. They all called him 
“beautiful,” though no mere man could see 
where he achieved the faintest claim to the 
epithet. 

Mrs. Webb thought aloud in trouble of 
spirit: “I never have taken anybody to live 
with me. But to accommodate a—I don't 
|know. Petunia—my daughter—bein’ in New 
| York takin’ vocal—and Guido bein’ off to 
college and Junior in military school—o’ 
| course, I got three empty rooms laying va- 
cant. But—well—” 

Parrish gazed down into her wavering 
| eyes and put on the pout that had never 
yet failed to overcome his mother or any 
other woman or girl he wanted to overcome. 
He looked as babyish, for all his size, as 
one of the enormous sculptured infants that 
sprawl about the Vatican. Also he used his 

ost helpless voice: 
ey couldn't think of troubling you. I'd be 
a nuisance about the house.” 

He was a good engineer, that lad! He 
knew that the way to make a woman work 
for you is to beg her not to. 
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And so Mrs. Webb compelled Hunter Par- 
rish to accept Petunia’s room as a favor to 
her. And out of the blind goodness of her 
heart she took in a stranger whom, if she 
had been a prophetess, she would have cheer- 
fully allowed to starve to death 

At first Mrs. Webb adored him, 
later she came to say, and to believe: 

“I always thought there was something 
wrong with that man.” 


For an evening or two he sat in the sit- | 
told } 


ting-room and talked to her and Ben, 
them stories of amazing places where he had 
fought with Nature at her wildest. He 
talked with Ben about technical matters, and 
howed the respect he could not but feel for 
Ben's keen and inventive mind 

Mrs. Webb loved him immensely for every 
tribute he paid te her son. One night after 
he had gone up to bed, sheking the house 
as he trod the creaking stairs, she sighed: 

“I wish I knew some 
dooce him to.” 

“Oh, the girls will find 
said Ben. 

The next evening, Parrish was asking: 

“I've had an invitation to a reception at 
Mrs. Budlong’s. And who is Mrs. 
long ?” 

“Who is Mrs. 
‘Good Lord, next 
who is God?” 

They explained the awful grandeur of Mrs. 
Budlong and advised him 
said he would. 


Budlong?” Ben echoed 
thing you'll be askin’ 


Chapter Thirty-two 
HERE had been a long lull in Mrs. 
Budlong’s hospitality. The Christmas 

season had always been her midsummer. She 
had devised and distributed numbers of 
presents at every gladsome Yuletide, 
compelled the townspeople who expected to 
be invited to her house to respond in kind, 
or better. 

This season, 
town, 
Claus to all of them. By letting them 
know more or less adroitly that she was 
going to inflict presents on them, she ex- 
tracted presents from them. 

It was the only way the engineers could 
requite her for her receptions, and they 
were not niggardly. Her husband surveyed 
the enormous mass of loot and nodded: 

“It’s the first time in thirty years you've 
got back as good as you gave out. But 
what are you going to do with all the junk? 
You can’t sell it. You darsen’t give it 
away. Better start a store.” 

“Don’t be vulgar!” said Mrs. Budlong, 
who had only recently begun to use the 
word as a substitute for common. She had 
hitherto supposed it to mean indecent. 

But Mrs: Budlong had overworked her 
strength. She came down with a serious 
cold and escaped pneumonia by a narrow 
squeak. 
again and staring through a frost-veiled 
window, she caught sight of Tom Merrick 
(in a mood either of hilarity or despair) 
throwing snowballs at Beulah Cinnamon, 
and Beulah writhing in hysterical rapture at 
the privilege of digging snow from down her 
neck. Beulah had not often been privileged 
to romp, and she did it badly—but oh, how 
blissfully! To the ordinary soul, snow 
sliding down the spine is one of the least 
pleasant of luxuries, but to Beulah it was 
confetti because a young man threw it. 

Mrs. Budlong woke with a start to the 
realization that Beulah and Tom Merrick 
must have started this flirtation all by 
themselves without Mrs. Budlong’s initiative 
or connivance. She had supposed that Tom 
Merrick was Odalea’s young man. 

This would never do! The youth of 
Carthage must not find out that romance 
was possible without the Budlong hallmark. 


with so many engineers in 


though | 





nice girl to inter- | 


him soon enough,” | 


Budc- | 


to accept. He | 


and | 


she had tried to be a Mother Santa | 





When at last she was sitting up | 
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She declared herself well as abruptly as 
Odalea had, and resolved to give a party. 
She called up Odalea. Odalea alleged a 
headache. Mrs. Budlong would have none 
of it. She made Odalea promise not only 
to come, but to get a new dress for the 
occasion, and “in heaven’s name, a new fur 
coat—even the moths have abandoned that 
old relic.” 

Odalea consented on one condition. Tom 
Merrick and Beulah Cinnamon were both 
to be left off the list of guests. Mrs. Bud- 
long supposed she was jealous but gave her 
consent. 

Odalea went to the party alone, and she 
dressed more gorgeously than ever in her 
life before. 

Yet because she came late and by her- 
self, all the dancers were booked up and 
she must play the wallflower. She did not 
enjoy this new freedom so much as she 
thought she would. In some embarrass- 
ment she retreated to the stairway and 
looked from a superior height at the fool- 
ish heads bobbing about like Hallowe'en ap- 
ples. She was most disgusted with Mrs. 
Budlong, who had let her in for this con- 
spicuous isolation. She glared at Mrs. Bud- 
long where she stood simmering with her 
triumph, and at her side a lone stranger who 
was a newcomer among the newcomers. 

He was so tall that he could see over all 
the heads as easily as -Odalea from the stair- 
case. He was the fiercest-looking man, for 
a genial man, that Odalea had ever seen. 
Since Mrs. Budlong had fastened an engi- 
neer to every available girl, this belated 
Titan was extra, and Mrs. Budlong felt 
guilty of what was to her the last derelic- 
tion of a hostess: a guest orphaned of a 
partner to flirt with. 


ER eyes ransacked the turbulence. Then 

she caught sight of Odalea and point- 
ed her out to the man, who turned his eyes 
upon her and studied her with a shock of 
approval that Odalea could feel clear across 
the room. His gaze had a look of remem- 
brance in it too, but Odalea could not re- 
call him. 

Odalea was in no hospitable mood for 
masterful knights, and she wished she could 
escape this new menace. After Mrs. Bud- 
long had introduced him as Mr. Hunter 
Parrish and had turned away to some other 
of a hostess’ multifarious duties, Odalea re- 
treated a step or two. But this fugacity gave 
her the final charm in the eyes of the man. 
He threw up a hand of such enormity that 
Odalea’s fingers were lost in it. Without 
roughness, yet with an irresistible pull, he 
haled her down the stairs and into his em- 
brace while he was saying: 

“May I have this dance?” 

Such shoulders as he had! Such arms 
about her! Such muscles for her to grasp; 
the power he revealed was amazing. But 
the power he implied! 

From far up over her head he bent down 
to groan: “Miss Lail, your dancing re- 
minds me cf a bit of windblown thistle- 
down.’ 

She laughed at the brutality of poetic 
flattery on such short acquaintance, and re- 
buked it with a flattery of an opposite 
tone: “And you remind me of a turbine 
in full motion.” 

He wrecked the ecstasy of a dozen couples 
whose noses met as they collided with him, 
when he stopped short to demand: “Good 
Lord! What do you know about turbines? 
Where did you ever see one?” 

She answered: “I never saw one, but 
I'd rather see than be one. We'd better go 
on dancing.” He began to spin her once 
more, demanding again: “But where did 
you ever hear the word?” 

“Oh, I’m not as dumb as I look. I know 
that the new water-power is to consist of a 
line of turbines stretching all across the 
river, turned by the force of the falling wa- 
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ter and converting hydraulic power into 
electricity.” 

Wonderful woman!” The reverberations 
of his awe through his vast chest shook her 
own, as he sighed: “So beautiful and so 


wise! 


\ J HEN the dance was over and a covey 
of engineers assailed Odalea bidding 
for the next dance, Parrish simply growled: 
Miss Lail has given all her dances to 
me tonight.” 

There was none of Tom Merrick’s sick 
jealousy in this claim. He simply defied 
competition. The men fell back without a 
protest, and Odalea made none, but she ex- 
perienced a certain thrill in being so frankly 
kidnaped. 

I've got to have air!” he said, and 
striding to the front door, whipped it back 
with a zest that seemed to bring all the at- 


mosphere of Greenland’s icy mountains in 


upon India’s coral strand. 

There was a wail from the girls and boys 
n the hall, and he had to close the door 
But he caught somebody’s wrap from the 
hall-tree alongside and cast it about Odalea’s 
shoulders before he drew her out into the 
razor-edged breeze and closed the door after 
her 

“You'll catch cold!” she gasped, little- 
mothering him. 

“Me?” he laughed. “God help the cc'd 
that catches me.” 

She pattered down toward him, and slip- 
ping on the frosty steps, went into his 
ready arms like a whirligig. By instinct 
he crushed her to him before he thought, 
and she gasped with terror. He apologized 
and put her down, in a gigantic fright: 

“Good Lord, did I break anything?” 

“I think not; but I'm sure you put a 
permanent wave in my ribs.” 

This made her very precious to him and 
filled him with a terror of hurting her. He 
reached up and plucked from the eaves an 
icicle as long and keen as a crystal stalactite 
from a Kentucky cavern. 


He set the point against his breast, knelt | 


in the snow and pleaded: 

“Slay me!” 

She took it from him and gave him an 
accolade on the shoulder, saying: 

“Rise, Sir Whatever-Y¥ ou r-Name-Is, 
Knight!” 

The sword of ice snapped with the im- 
pact, and he rose, murmuring: 

“My name is Hunter Parrish, and I am 
your knight. I have found you at last. You 
were made for me or I for you. I belong 
to you whether you want me or not. I am 
your knight.” 

It was silly, yet pleasantly idiotic, and 


Odalea was sillier still as she said: “Good | 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


night! My feet are freezing one by one.” 

He bent and hoisted her to the porch 
level before she could protest. 

Mutually afraid of each other because of 
their discrepancy of size and nature, they 
stood fascinated a moment, then went back 
into the house, where all the eyes of the 
beholders revealed the conviction that 
Odalea and Parrish had gone outdoors in 
a desperate need of some place to spoon. 
Still, that was what parties were for, 
wasn't it? 


DALEA was indignant at an implication 

merely looked and not expressed suffi- 
ciently to be contradicted. She was enraged 
at Parrish for subjecting her to the supposi- 
tions of the crowd. Yet she was not alto- 
gether unhappy in her anger. The man 
exerted a peculiar power over her. Her blood 
followed him when he moved, as the tides 
were said to follow the moon around and 
around the world. 

She burned at his touch and felt swoon- 
ingly afraid of him. Yet she felt that it 
would be .perfectly safe to swoon in his 
presence. He woke in her a kind of animal 
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pride, a revel of senses such as a female 
panther might feel parading a wilderness 
with her mate at her flank. 

When he led her back to the lighted 
drawing-room and gathered her in for the 
dance, she found a new meaning in the 
dance. He invited her out into the snow 
again, but she would not go. Yet she 
wanted to. 

Refreshments were served about midnight, 
and all the girls sat on sofas and chairs. 
While the men crowded around the tables 
for food to bring them, Odalea had a sense 
of being a pantheress in a cave, waiting for 
her panther to bring in his kill for her to 
eat. He got the best and the most, and got 
it first. 

He brought two heaping plates, and for 
lack of a chair, sat on the floor at her feet 
—sat so high, too, that his head was almost 
on a level with hers. He ate enormously, 
yet with the delicacy of one of the great 
cats. And Odalea ate enormously, for her. 
Food had a relish that it had never had— 
except outdoors once. 

And that was when she and Ben Webb 
had made a picnic dinner on the grass at 
the edge of the Mississippi, the night she 
went buggy-riding with him to shock her 
aunt. She was shocked now to remember 
this forgotten festival, and tried to forget it 
again. She acknowledged a little qualm of 
shame at her duplicity, but dismissed it 
with a kind of aninial indifference. 

If Ben Webb's sad eyes had been fastened 
on her she might have made more of it. 
But Ben Webb was not among Mrs. Bud- 
long’s guests. 


\ JHEN the supper was eaten, the music 

began again, and the spell of Hunter 
Parrish deepened upon QOdalea’s soul. She 
did not go home early as she had been wont 
to do. She danced till the musicians put 
up their fiddles and -tuffed the twisted 


| goosenecks of their saxophones into their 


bags. 

Then she and Hunter Parrish strolled to 
her house. Bitter as the night was, he did 
not wear an overcoat, while she was all 


| fluffed up in fur. She took his arm and 


steered him as easily round the necessary 


| corners as if he were a tame mountain lion 


on a leash. It enlarged her pride, and scared 


| her as well, to see how easily he yielded to 


her touch. 

She was sorry that they reached her home 
so soon, for it was too late to linger for 
further communion; and the hour was so 
hushed that even whispers would have at- 
tracted the neighbors. Still, it was impos- 
sible to part before many things were said. 
He had none of Tom Merrick’s bookishness, 
and art-lore or music. He was only a 
gorgeous animal. She expected nothing 
original or in the latest slang, for she had 
learned during the evening something of the 
remote jungles where he had spent his last 
few years; and his jokes and compliments 
proved that what was old even in Carthage 
had just reached his far corners. 

He was doing all the talking—or was it 
purring ? 

“May I see you again soon?” 

She nodded. 

“Tomorrow ?” 

She nodded. 

“Tomorrow morning?” 

She nodded with a little catch of laughter 
in her throat. If he had kissed her right 
on the mouth, she would not have been 
surprised; yet she was glad that when he 
made a lunge at her, he caught himself and 
bowed and kissed the back of her hand. 
Since this was a bit too formal, he turned 
it over, pressed three kisses on “the sweet 
and tender inward of her palm” and closed 
her fingers on them. 

She fell to trembling with wonder at what 
he would do with her and to her, this ir- 
resistible monster of beauty. But instead 
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f overwhelming her, he kissed her two 
hands and whispered: 
“You're shivering, honey. I mustn’t keep 
you out here in the cold. I'll come and see 
you tomorrow forenoon. My work doesnt 
start for a few days. I'd better get back 
to my diggings or I'll be locked out. I’m 
stopping at Mrs. Webb’s. Do you know} 
her? It was the only place I could get a/ 
room. Mighty nice of her to let me in. 
She and her son, Ben Webb, are mighty 
nice people. I don’t suppose you know 
him—he’s a plumber and a mechanic and— 
But don’t stay here and freeze. I worship 
you. I’m mad about you. God bless you! 
Good night! Sweet dreams! Good night!” 
And he was lurching down the walk. He 
could hardly squeeze through the gate. He 
seemed so tall in the moonlight that he 
might almost have stepped across the fence 
in his stride. 
She leaned against a post of the porch 
and stared after him, waved to his shadow 
is the shadows swallowed it. © 
It was of the essence of Odalea’s sweet) Sm 
nature that most of her regret was for the 
sake of Ben Webb. She could imagine how @ P 
it would hurt him to have a lover of hers @& 
under his roof, and how scrupulously he — : 
would regard as sacred the obligations of 7 N these first crude beginnings of our mighty 
that ironic hospitality. postal system, mail deliveries depended upon 
the safety of horse and rider. Swiftly they sped, 
and fearlessly, and the more confidently because 
of Colt Protection. 


N his working clothes Hunter Parrish Colts then, as now, commanded the respect of 
: looked as if he had never seen the inside outlawry—stopped trouble before it was well 
of a house, and in his evening clothes as ore , 
if he had never seen the outside of a ball- started. Colt dependability has been recognized, 
room. That evening when he had left his always. 
home at the Webbs’ on his way to Mrs. , . ‘ : 
Budlong’s, Ben and his mother stared at A Colt Revolver or Automatic Pistol ten 
confidence in the hand that holds it, whether 


him in amazement. 

“Gosh, but you look like a couple of soldier, sailor or marine, police officer or private 
English lords,” said Ben, citizen. 

Mrs. Webb sighed: “You're beautiful! 7 ‘ 
How happy you'll make the girls you dance And, most important from the householder’s 
with!” standpoiat, you can’t forget to make a Colt safe. 

Hunter Parrish doubled down and pressed v7 ; 

a kiss above her spectacles, waved to Ben bo Te ye apy pag y == 
and was gone. 

“You ought to be goin’ to Miz Budlong’s COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
tonight,” said Mrs. Webb 

“She don’t invite me to the young folks’ Hanford, Conn. 
parties.” Phil. B. Bekeart Company 
“4 wonder if Odalea will be there. Now _ ects om ere ou. 
that she’s apologized and all, you'd ought 
to take up with her again. Life’s mighty 
dull for you with only your old mother to 
talk to.” 


“You're more fun’n a box of pups,” said 9 
Ben. “And I’m havin’ the time of my life, 
what with the dam and my shop boomin’ 


and the extry money I got to send Petunia 


and Guido and Junior.’ the Arm of Law and Order 


“You're more like a father to ‘em than 
a brother; but you mustn't let ‘em take 
your youth away, honey. You've got as The Red Book Magazine is always glad to help its readers in the selection of 
good a right to live as anybody.” the school —— ° apne needs. We furnish first hand information col- 
, — _ ft ee : . ecte y personal visits to the schools. In writing please give 
Nothing probably hurts a mother more full details as to age, previous education, the kind of school you 


e 
than to advise her sons to go out of the Information wish, approximate location, and what you plan to pay per year. 


home and seek girls to mate with. But ‘ Enclose stamped return envelope and address The Director, 
Mrs. Webb got capella of that final sac- Department of Education, TheRed Book Magazine, 33 West 42nd Street, New York City 


rifice. } 
| 


Ben said: : 
“Looks like the ice would be goin’ out G O R H AM 
any minute now. If it leaves anything of 
the cofferdams, I might look up Odalea | SILVER POLISH 


again just to keep from wastin’ all that 
dress suit I bought.” ; =s 5 
haker 


He sat thinking of Odalea in a ball-gown 

dancing with him in his finery. It was as : 

pretty as the imagined motion of a turbine. A rubbing alcohol mi . Powder 
He thought of turbines and of the new No matter how : Can 
machinery he was reading about with the — you a > 
zest a scholar feels in a new text. night; a_ refresh- 

It never occurred to him that Hunter ing Bodi-Rubdown sets il Made by the ~ nm 
Parrish might be spending these hours in you a-right. Try it! Siverware manutacturers 
falling in love with Odalea. Ben a>‘ his Service Labocntesien, Inc. in the world 

mother had locked up the house, put out c icago ALSO IN CAKE OR CREAM 


all the lights save one for Hunter Parrish, 
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is a Way to 


FORTUNE 


ALI HAFED, a Persian farmer, sold his acres to go 
out and seek his fortune. He who bought the farm 
found it contained a diamond mine which made him 
fabulously rich. Ali Hafed overlooked the great oppor 
tunity at his door to go far afield in search of wealth 

-which illustrates a great truth. 


Do You Like to Draw? 


If you do, it is almost certain that you have talent, 
a talent which few possess. Then don’t follow Ali 
Hafed’s example and look farther for fortune. Develop 
your talent—your fortune lies in your hand! 


Earn $200 to $500 a Month and More 


Present splendid opportunities in the field of illus- 
trating never excelled Publishers buy millions of dol 
lars’ worth of illustrations every year. llustrating is 
the highest type of art and it is fascinating as well 
as profitable. 

The Federal Course includes illustrating, cartooning. 
lettering, poster designing. window card illustrating, 
ete No one artist is competent to give instruction in 
all these branches. That's. why the Federal School has 
established its ‘‘Master Course.”” in which every sub 
ject is written by a specialist. No other school can 
offer a course nearly comparable. No other institution 
in the country has such an array of artists as are on 
the Federal Staff. 


Federal Course Gets Results 


Its authors include such nationally known artists as 
Sid Smith. veysa McMein, Fontaine- Fox, Charles 
Livingston Bull, Clare Briggs, Norman Rockwell and 
over fifty others. Exclusive lessons and drawings es- 
pecially prepared by them are included in the Federal 
Home Study Course. They guide you from simple 
sketches to complex illustrations having a high market 
value. Mail in the coupon below today and we will 

send you our 
free illus trated 
booklet, 
Road to 
ger Things.’ 


‘A 
Big- 


of 


FEDERAL SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING, 
3176 Federal School Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Prieg mc re over "$225 profit in 
5 cirecope 
worked 


ployed, we ‘can aa you 

Sales Plan--find out how to 

going fast--write today! 

THE FYR-FYTER CO. 1017Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohic 





and plodded upstairs to their beds and were 
fast asleep in them long before Hunter Par- 
rish came in tipsy with the moonlit Odalea. 


HE next evening they were waiting sup- 
per for him when he arrived from his 
work and paused at the door to say hello: 
“Seddown, wont you?” said Mrs. 
“Thanks, 
into my soup-and-fish.” 

“Another party a’ready ?” 

“No, I'm just going to dine with Miss 
Lail. Know her?” 

“Yeah,” said Ben, rattling his evening pa- 
per to drown the sound of a bit of guilty 
throat-clearing. 

Mrs. Webb discovered at once that she 
had always disliked Hunter Parrish. She 
discovered it from seeing how Ben’s fingers 
clenched the newspaper at the inconsiderate 
mention of the.name that Mrs. Webb rare- 
ly breathed. The heartless brute went on: 

“Nice girl, Miss Lail.” 

“Yeah,” coughed Ben from the 
paper. 

“Yes sir, she seems to me to be an un- 
usually nice girl.” 

“Unusually nice. You said it.” 

Why on earth couldn't the fool go on 
upstairs and quit hammering at Ben's sore 
heart ? 

“I’m crazy about her myself.” 

“Yeah? Says here that the first turbine 
gets here tomorrow. Came in a specially 
built car from Akron, Ohio, and had to be 
routed a roundabout way so as to avoid all 
overhead bridges.” 

Parrish maundered on: “I wouldn't mind 
having a girl like that for a wife.” 

“Why don’t you?” said Ben, putting down 
the paper as if he snatched away a mask, 
and smiling at Parrish with an inner mask 
of sardonic tragedy. 

“J don't know her very well. 
lot about her.” 

Good heavens, the fiend was going to sit 
down and cross-examine Ben about Odalea! 
Mrs. Webb gasped: 

“Oh, Ben, honey, would you mind run- 
ning upstairs and findin’ my other spec’s— 
my sewin’ spec’s? These are my distance 
spec's and I can’t see to sew very good 
with ‘em.” 

Of course, she had her reading-glasses in 
the work-basket in her lap, and Ben prob- 
ably knew it. But he lifted himself like 
a rheumatic old man, and stalked up the 
stairs. He was gone as long as his mother 
hoped he would be. 


behind 


Tell me a 


W HEN he had gone, the blundering engi- 
neer began to persecute Mrs. Webb. 
He sank into a chair, and pleaded hungrily: 

“Do you know Miss Lail very well?” 

“No, hardly at all.” 

“Oh! What kind of people are her peo- 
ple?” 

“Well, all I know is they’re very cranky 
about folks being late to dinner—or so I’ve 
heard.” 

This hoisted the Leviathan out of the 
chair in such haste that when he met Ben in 
the upper hall he did not pause for any fur- 
ther questions but called out, “Wish me 
luck!” and was already tearing off his 
clothes as he vanished into his room. Ben 
went down the steps slowly and slumped 
into the chair. He threw at his mother a 
glare in which idolatry and distrust blended: 

“You had your spec's there all the time, 
didn’t you? You sent me all the way up- 
stairs apurpose, didn’t you, you old vil- 
lain ?” 

Tired as he was, he had to get up again 
and kiss her. Before he sank back again she 
dragged his cheek to hers for a long mo- 
ment. They could hear their paying guest 
threshing about upstairs at his hasty dress- 
ing. And Mrs. Webb spoke of that instead 
of what was on their minds: 


Webb. | 
but I’ve got to go up and get| 
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Greet Him with 
EYES that Glow 


Clear, healthy EYES, glowing 
with vitality, reward the use of 
Murine. It soothes and bright- 
ens EYES wearied by sewing, 
reading or office work—relieves 
the irritation caused by sun, 
wind and dust. Murine takes 
away not only the tired look 
but the tired feeling. 


When you use Murine you 
have the assurance that millions 
have used it for a quarter of a 
century, that it is hygienically 
prepared, and that every ingre- 
dient is beneficial to the EYES. 
Our illustrated books on “‘Eye Care” 
or “Eye Beauty” are FREE on request. 


The Murine Company 
Dept. 29, Chicago 
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“Listen at that. old porpoise knockin’ 











Petunia’s furniture to pieces. He's getting 











on my nerves something dreadful. What 





say to askin’ him for his room?” 

Ben’s eyes flashed her way, and he loved 
her for her transparent wiles. But he was 
not in the habit of dealing indirectly with 
men. He shook his head: 

“You could hardly do that, after askin’ 
him in. Where else could he go? He’s a 
nice enough feller, at that.” 

“Oh, he’s nice enough, I s’pose; but it’s 
1 lot of bother having a stranger round the 
house all the time.” 

She fooled Ben for a moment. He began: 
Well, if he bothers you the least mite, I'll 
throw him out this minute.” But he caught 
the surprise in her glance. She had not 
planned to start up such a tribute to her- 
self. Before his eyes hers dropped their lids 
as if discovered in a guilt. 

Ben would have never tolerated for a 
moment a visitor who annoyed his mother 
or gave her unwelcome toil. He had ac- 
cepted Parrish in the house at first only 
because she wanted to be kind to the poor 
boy, and because the little prosperity they 
had slowly acquired brought her a dearth of 
the household tasks that had long ago be- 
come a necessity for her physical and mental 
health. She had ‘been too long the widowed | 
mother of a penniless family, to take up | 
new interests or amusements. Ben had long} 
since ceased to bring home labor-saving de-| 
vices—for his mother preferred the labor- 
making, labor-renewing things; wood-stoves, | 
with ashes to shake out; brooms that 
swished and left straw to be picked up 
with a groan; dust-pans, coal-oil lamps, 
needles and thimbles and her own old sew-| 
ing-machine. 

She had rejoiced in the trouble Parrish 
gave her. He was a new orphan to raise, a 
grandchild to coddle, now that her own in- 
fants had grown up and gone away—all ex- 
cept Ben, who would not be babied, could 
not endure it, much as he tried to please her 

So he would not let her drive Parrish 
from the house to save him a pang. Be- 
sides, it would be cowardly, bad sports- | 
manship to spite his unconscious rival. He} 
settled the matter once for all: 

“I know what you're driving at, bless | 
your sneakin’ sweet soul. But I’m not} 
afraid of that feller upstairs. I don’t mind 
hearin’ him talk about—about people. God 
knows she ought to have somebody, and 
he’s as white as any of ‘em. He asked me 
to wish him luck. And I do—I guess. So 
let's let him stay and—and make him com- 
fortable. He wont be around much from 
now on—and—we got each other always.” 

“Oh, my boy, my boy!” 

And the slow tears pattered on the wad- 
ded socks that she had stolen from Hunter 
Parrish’s bureau to mend for him, before 
she dreamed where his feet would lead him 
and on what they would trample. 
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Chapter Thirty-four 

HE whisked her tears away as she heard 

the approach of Hunter Parrish—this ser- 
pent she had warmed in her bosom, this 
rogue elephant she had accepted into the 
home he was wrecking. 

He came crashing down the stairs, and 
she was afraid that they would crack under 
him—then afraid that they would not. 

He swept into the room in the full glory 
of his evening clothes as if he wore the 
white moon for a breastplate, and both the 
Webbs felt that Odalea was lost already. 

In the stupidity of his infatuation for 
Odalea and the assurance of her conquest, 
and with never a suspicion that Ben had 
ever cared for her, he strode forward, kissed 
Mrs. Webb good night and waved to Ben. 

“Well, I'm on my way to O-da-lay. And 
do you know—I think she likes me a little. 





These and many other 
experts playing 


are helping beginners as well as ad- 
vanced players to improve their 
game. Have your cards and play- 
ers ready as scheduled below. 


Thousands of inquiries prove that 
these games are the greatest recrea- 
tional and educational success in the 
history of card playing. 


Reading from left to right the experts are: 
Milton C. Work, Wilbur C. Whitehead, E. 
V. Shepard, Sydney S. Lenz, R. J. Leiben- 
derfer, Gratz M. Scott, New York; A. J. 
Ferres, Ridgewood, N. J.; Jos. W. Evans, 
Houston; Mrs. Guy U. Purdy, Omaha; 
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Carry these germ- Killing tablets with you 


A Raw Throat 





means 
Germ I. nfection 


Give it continuous 
antiseptic treatment 


ever a slight rawness in the throat 
is serious, because it is due to a 
germ infection that causes a slow poi- 
soning of the whole system. 

The only way to clear out the germs 
is by rigid antiseptic treatment—treat- 
ment that is kept up continuously as 
long as the condition lasts. 

Sprays and gargles fail because their 
effect lasts only a short time, and they 
can ordinarily be used only night and 
morning. 

Formamint is the only throat anti- 
septic of proven germicidal power with 
which you can fight the sore throat 
germs all day, wherever you are. That’s 
why more than 10,000 doctors have 
endorsed it. 

Carry a bottle of these convenient, 
pleasant-tasting tablets and take them 
at intervals all day—one every hour or 
so when the throat is actually sore, one 
every two or three hours to prevent in- 
fection when exposed to disease, cold or 
dust. All druggists. 


ormamint 


GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLETS 


























We will send you a 
pocket case of 
Formamint tablets 
on receipt of four 
cents. Address 
Bauer Chemical 
Co., Dept. D-2,113 
W. 18th St., N. Y. 





























| ican start in knitting me a wedding-ring right 





I think she likes me a lot! She—well, you 
away. Wish me luck!” 

The slam of the outer door did not quite 
drown Mrs. Webb's groan. 

“Now, Mother! Now, honey!” 
But he went to her and kissed her, 
her fierce love. 

She caught him to her as if he were again 
her little luckless babe who never seemed 
to get what he wanted, and she wished that 
he could feel once more the old rages that 
he had conquered all too well. For there 
is probably always a certain regret in every 
woman's heart when a man she loves con- 
trols himself under persecution. And she 
felt that fate was persecuting her Ben. 

The cook, waddling to the door to tell 
them that “suppa” was “raidy,” found Ben 
on his knees with his arms about his mother. 

He did not even trouble to rise when 
the cook said: 

“Dat do’ done slam like Mista Pa’sh had 
went out. Aint he eatin’ home tonight? I 
got his plate all laid out.” 

Mrs. Webb shook her head: 

“There's just us two tonight.” And she 
whispered to Ben: “Thank heaven!” 


said Ben. 
prizing 





UT there were to be three, for the door- 
bell rang and the cook admitted Ian 

Craigie. He was a better engineer than an 
actor, for nothing could have been less con- 
vincing than his offer to turn and go when 
he saw that the dining-room was alight. 

“You're just going to eat. I'll come in 
another time. I was just driving by—so 
I'll just drive by.” 

“You're going to set right 
said Mrs. Webb. 

“Oh, I couldn’t think of troubling you.” 

With all the ancient formulas Mrs. Webb 
leprecated the poverty of her table and 
emphasized the welcome of the guest. Final- 
ly Craigie laughed sheepishly, flung his hat 
at the sofa and confessed: 

“I was hoping you'd ask me. A third 


in with us,” 


place all set. How did you know I was 
coming ?” 
Mrs. Webb was too honest and too bit- 


ter to let it pass like that: “We expected 
our regular boarder—Hunter Parrish—to eat 
with us; but he was invited up to the Lails, 
so hz shook plain folks like us.” 

“The Lails, eh?” said Craigie, with a 
quiet glance at Ben. He would have liked 
to recall the glance, but it was too late, 
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and he was ashamed to witness the confu- 
sion on Ben’s features. He shifted to: “If 
Hunter Parrish’s brain was as big as his 
body, he’d be more use on the dam. He 
ought to be right useful, though, when the 
ice goes out. 

“When's that?” 
many lumps?” 

“Of ice? Oh, of sugar! Three, please! 
Well, the way the ice is groaning and work- 
ing, it might start tonight. That’s why I'm 
so restless.” 

“Don’t you think the cofferdam will 
hold?” Ben asked, frightened a little by 
Craigie’s evident anxiety. 

“Oh, I hope so. I expect so. We've 
tried to figure it all up, and I can usually 
trust my calculations when they're finished. 
But there’s no telling just how fast the ice 
will move, how much will come all at once, 
or where it will strike or how much the 
blocks will weigh, and how hard they'll 
pound the weak spots.” 

“Better get a good supper in your stum- 
mick,” said Mrs. Webb. “That cold turkey 
will set easy and give you stren’th.” 

“Well,” said Ben, trying to cheer the 
somber guest, “even if the ice tore out the 
cofferdam, you could build it again before 
next winter.’ 

“What with?” said Craigie. “The dam is 
built with dollars; and we haven't got 
jenough. I couldn’t raise quite enough be- 


said Mrs. Webb. “How 





Nothing else 
can do 
this work 





Use Sani-Flush to clean the toilet 
bowl. It is the only safe method. 
Does all the hard work for you 
—saves you time—does away 
with the need-for disinfectants. 
Cannot injure plumbing connec- 
tions. Sani-Flush is scientifically 
planned to do one job perfectly. 
Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush in 
the bowl. Follow directions on 
thecan. Flush. See how all stains, 
marks and incrustations disap- 
pear! The bowl becomes glisten- 
ing white. Sani-Flush removes 
hidden sediment in the trap un- 
reachable to any brush. Keep a 
can handy in the bathroom. 
Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or send 
25c for a full-size can. 30c in 
Far West. 35c in Canada. 


Tue Hycientc Propucts Co. 


Canton, Ohio 
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lose the franchise. As I figure it, we'll end 
ip about twenty-five thousand dollars 
short.” 

“Good Lord!” Ben sighed. “Knowing 
how close you figure, that’s tough. Have 
ou allowed for mishaps?” 

“Not much. Not for anything like the 
rebuilding of the big cofferdam and all the 
vork that’s set up inside it. If she goes 
yut, we're finished.” 

In the silence that smothered Ben, Mrs 
Webb could think of nothing to say more 
than: 

“You're neglectin’ your cold turkey, and 
you haven’t touched a single cramberry. 
Would you rather I warmed you up seime- 
thing ?” 

Craigie apologized and ate his best. Ben 
ould not eat. 

“Gosh, what a blow to this town if the 
lam wasn’t finished after all!” 

Mrs. Webb’s mind brought everything 
ome. She muttered: 

“A lot of folks that have lifted their heads 
iwful high lately would come back to 
earth.” 

Ben cast a look of pain and adoration at 
her. She simply could not be anything morg 
than his mother. Great masterworks of en- 
gineering, great community interests, were 
all reduced to their bearing on her children. 
Well, there was a certain majestic simplicity 
about it in a world where everything was 
so complex that you could never tell what 
most people were really after. 

Ben could love and sacrifice and labor for 
his immediate dear, but he could feel an al- 
most equal love for abstract principles of 
science, for picturesque triumphs of human 
ingenuity and courage. He could love a 
town, the poor old patient town of 
Carthage, struggling, waiting, yearning to be 
a power in the land. 

He felt as fond of the huge sprawling un- 
born dam as if it were a newborn lamb. 
Its death and destruction would break his 
heart. 


HE telephone rang. Ben ran to it, 

knowing in advance that it was an 
alarm. Craigie froze at his place as he lis- 
tened to Ben’s voice: 

“Hello. Yes, this is the Webbs’ house 
Yes, he’s here. How’s the ice? It is? Yes, 
ves—hold the wire!” 

He came to the door with his mouth 
gaping and motioned to Craigie—then 
abbed the air toward the telephone. Craigie 
stumbled toward it, and answered curtly: 

“This is Craigie! Umm-humm! All right! 
I’m coming right down. Send out the gen- 
eral alarm—for everybody. Everybody! 
Blow the whistle! Carry out instructions! 
G’-by!” 

He came to the doo: and said: 

“The ice is moving—coming down hard. 
I'm sorry I can’t finish your excellent sup- 
per. Ben, will you come along?” 

Ben had his hat and coat on, and was 
holding Craigie’s coat and hat out to him 
s he kissed his mother good-by. 

“Don’t you go reskin’ your neck now, 
baby!” she pleaded. 

“Don't you fret!” he laughed. 

Craigie was very calm to see, but he 
shook hands with her twice and looked 
everywhere for his hat, which he had in his 
left hand. He walked into the door to the 
parlor and then turned to say: 

“Would you mind telephoning Hunter 
Parrish at the—the Lails’, you said?—to 
hurry down and—but—well, good night!” 

Mrs. Webb was in such a flurry when 
the door closed and she heard Ben’s car 
spitting like a wildcat, that she could not 
read the telephone book. She called the 
cook to help her, and the cook said: 

“Much oblige” for the comp’munt, but I 

in’t read no book nohow.” 

Mrs. Webb had to ask Central to give 
her the number, and she stormed at the 
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Lail cook, who was stupid about getting 
Hunter Parrish’s name. 

The Lails were just pluming themselves 
upon how well they all looked—they and 
their guest and their old silver and glass 
and fine linen. 

Then the cook called Parrish to the tele- 
phone. 

He could hardly hear Mrs. Webb for the 
hideous noise of whistles and sirens shat- 
tering the night with their incredible howls 
of fear. 

When he understood, he ran to the din- 
ing-room and apologized: 

“The ice is going out. Craigie wants me 
there at once! Terribly sorry, but—” 

“The ice is going out?” whimpered Mrs. 
Lail, clinging to his hand. 

“Ves, and they’re afraid it may destroy 
the dam.” 

“But it couldn't,” she fluttered. “What 
nonsense! What would become of us if the 
dam failed after all?” 

“You'll pardon me, but I must do what 





I can to save it.” And he twisted his hand 
from her little tendril fingers to seize 
Odalea’s hand and wring it. 

“I’m going along!” she said. “I'll be one 
second !”’ 

Parrish was fuming to be gone. Adven- 
ture was in the air. It was no place for 
women. But Odalea was already in her 
new fur coat as he hurriedly wrenched open 
the door. 

There stood Tom Merrick. He had seen 
Hunter Parrish go into Odalea’s home, and 
his old jealousy returned with such madness 
that he did not even wonder what the 
whistles were that riddled the air. He ton- 
fronted Odalea and Hunter Parrish with a 
tigerish frenzy. Parrish said: 

“Hello, Merrick. The ice is going out. 
We're called for. Craigie orders everybody 
down to the river!” 

Ignorant of Merrick’s interest in Odalea, 
he whirled him and swept him out to the 
gate, pushed him through, helped Odalea 
through and into his car. 





Merrick watched them dash off together; 
then he ran across the street to his own 
car. Beulah Cinnamon was waiting for him. 
She got in with him. 

From everywhere cars were shooting 
along the white roads—toward the river, 
where the old python of the Mississippi was 
beginning to thresh and beat upon the un- 
finished cage the pygmies were building to 
hold him. 

The old Lails climbed to their highest win- 
dow and stared down. The river was no 
longer a still and snowy pasture asleep in 
the moon. It was a herd of wild white 
buffalo milling in a stampede of frenzied 
terror, leaping, plunging, charging, bellow- 
ing. Ahead of them were little scraggly 
fences black with defenders. The ants were 
going to hold back the mad bison! 


In the ensuing installment this splen- 
did novel of American life comes to a 
dramatic climax. Be sure to read it in 
the next, the April, issue. 

































The Editors beg to announce— 


issue of this magazine will begin the 
publication of the most engrossing serial that. The Red Book 
has ever offered its millions of readers. 
curiosity-impelling title is “Two Flights Up;” and its author is 
the most distinguished, and at ‘the same time popular, writer of 
fiction in America—Mary Roberts Rinehart. ‘ 

For almost a year Mrs. Rinehart has been engaged upon the 
story, part of that time at her ranch home in Wyoming, at other 
times in Washington, where she maintains her residence. And 
the work itself, in its pattern and the extraordinary technical skill 
manifested in its construction, bears evidence of the patient con 
sideration lavished upon every detail of its composition. Its 
characters are as real as the people one passes in the street; its 
scene is as vivid as the doorways of the houses across the way; 
and its inherently human situations are, granting the story's 
basic idea, as inevitably logical as the demonstration of a proposi- 


N the next—the April 


tion 1n geometry. 


of the magazine is forthcoming 
herself made an unseen but watching dweller in the house of 
sham in which the plot of the tale has its beginning, and from 
which, like the radii of a spider web, the threads of circumstance 
stretch out—to enmesh more and more firmly the young man 
who, “rooming” two flights up in that house of mystery and de 
ceit, all unconsciously is made to pay a tremendous price for his 
interest in a silent girl, from above whose head he tries to drive 
away the clouds that seem about to break. 
Flights Up,” possessing as it does those four superlatively ef 


Rinehart 


April 














This photograph of Mrs, Rinehart by Underwood & Underwood. 


Finishing the first installment in the next—the April—issue, 
every reader will be on tenterhooks until the succeeding number 


fective elements of fiction 
Love—is destined to rank very high among the famous 
achievements of its distinguished author, whose name 
known wherever the best in contemporary fiction is read 
It is because of the immense popularity of Mary Roberts 
and her readers are numbered by the millions 
that it will be well for readers of the magazine to request 
their newsdealers to save for them a copy of the next—the 
issue; or, even better, secure a copy of the magazine 





Its alluring and 


That reader will find him- or 


All in all, “Two 


Crime, Mystery, Sacrifice and 


1S 


the very day the April 
number goes on sale 
throughout America 
March 12. For within 
a week thereafter every 
one, in a manner of 
speaking, will be read- 
ing “Two Flights Up.” 
The Editors 
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Will your picture fit 
this frame?’ 
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Thats MONTH more than 
two thousand men are begin- 
ning the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute Course. 

Two years from now hun- 
dreds of them will be writing 
into us. Their letters will say 
(just as thousands of letters 
in the past have said) : 

“My salary has been in- 
creased very materially, and I 
can say without hesitation 
that it would have been im- 
possible without the knowl- 
edge I gained from the 
Course.”* 

“T want you to be the first 
to know the good news, and 
that is that I have been elected 
to the presidency of my Com- 
pany and have taken over the 
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doing to make myself more 
expert at business?” 
Youmust do something to 
make yourself stand out 
For more than seventeen 
years the Institute has helped 
men to shorten their path to suc- 
cess, to increase their earning 
power, to give them that added 
equipment that makes them 
stand out from other men. 
There’s no secret about the 
Institute’s method. Thru 
texts, lectures, problems and 
personal advice—brought to 
you in your own home—the 
Institute gives its subscribers 
that broad knowledge of busi- 
ness principles that fits them 
for the high places, and the 


In advertisements like this the Alexander Hamilton high rewards, of business. 
Institute has printed the pictures of such men as Charles The Institute teaches vou the 
. c . 


entire control of its stock... . E. Hires, Roy W. Howard, Charles E. Murnan — all ; 
presidents of great corporations. What man, enrolling workings of all departments, 


, our Course has had much to this month, will be as brilliantly successful two years, 


do with making me readv to or five years, from now? 


grasp this wonderful oppor- : 
tunity, and I desire to give full and the year before? Will you 


credit where credit is due.’’* have to look back on two more 
“J wish I could fully express vears of petty salary increases, of 
routine promotions, when your 


my admiration for the Course and ’ 
progress might have been swift 


my extreme gratitude for having 
learned how much easier it is to and sure? 
acquire knowledge thru the study 
of the experience of others than it Do you want more money? 
is totry to gain this knowledge thru 
a lifetime of personal experience.’’* 
Two vears from now, when 
these men have finished the Course, 
will you have had the same ad- 
vancement they have had? Or will 
vou have made only -as much 


Ask yourself this: 
“Why should any 
one pay me more 
next year than this 
vear? Just forliving? 
Just for avoiding 


re ? 
progress as you made last year costly blunders? I ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


‘ aie devoting most of 492 Astor Place New York City 


*These are paragraphs out of rea! letters—the kind my waking time to 


that come in to Alexander Hamilton Hall every ; 
day. The originals are on file. Names on request business—what am I 


Send me at once the booklet, “‘Forging Ahead in 
Business,"’ which I may keep without obligation. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute nagmoune: 
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Business 
In Australia: 11¢ Castlereagh St., Sydney In Canada: C. P. R. Building, Toronto Position 


thus fitting you to direct other 
men in those departments to 
your profit. 

Do you want those high re- 
wards? The famous booklet, 
“Forging Ahead in Business”— 
offered free in the coupon below 
—will show you the way. With- 
out your determination to follow 
the path it points out, this book is 
worth nothing. In itself it is only 
a guide-post. But more than 250,- 
000 men have found in it a way to 
larger income, rapid business 
progress, and independence. 


Please write plainly — 
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Born 1706—Died 1790. 


We all know Franklin as a printer, an 
essayist and a remarkable statesman, but 
how many of us know that his most 
important work was done at an age when 
all too many men are indulging in fire- 
side leisure? At 68, Franklin was put in 
charge of the mail service of the colonies. 


Grom a Painting by 
“Duplessis 

Courtesy of the 
eWetropolitan. 
Museum of Art 


AT atime when practically nothing was 
known about the prevention of sickness, 
when life was hazardous and few but 
the stalwart survived and when the 

average length of life was much shorter than it 
is today, Benjamin Franklin lived to be 84 years 
old. During those years, Franklin guarded his 
health nr preached fresh air, exercise and 
moderation in food. 


Do you know how long you are likely to live? 
Have you ever looked at the figures shown in the 
Life Table prepared by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company? These figures tell, to a day, 
what the chances are. While the Table does not 
consider you individually, it does consider the 
composite you—you and all the other tens of 
thousands just your age. It averages those in good 
health, those fairly well and those ailing. 


Live Longer 

If you area man, 32 years old, reasonably —_ hy, 
the Life Table tells you that you will prot sably 
live 35 more years. A woman of the same age will 
live 36 more years. Is that enough for you? Of 
course not. Think of all the vigorous men you 
know who are more than 67. Think of all the 
busy, worth-while women who are more than 
68. Suppose Franklin had died at 67. 


We will send you a copy of the Life Table so 


4 
i In order that you may know how many years are ahead 


of you, according to the law of averages, the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, upon request, will send 
you a copy of its Life Table. 


And to help you protect your health, we shall be glad 
to send our booklet, “Your Chance to Live’. 


Men and women are living longer than their forefathers 
~ lived. Life is being made safer than it was a generation 








At 70, he was one of a committee of five 
appointed to draw up the Declaration of 
Independence and was made Commissioner 
to France to intercede for the colonies. At 
75, he was sent on a commission to make 
peace with Great Britain. At 79, he was 
made Chief Executive of Pennsvivania and 
he held that post until he was 82. Shortly 
before his death at 84, he began fighting for 
the abolition of slavery. 


that you may see what your chances are—what- 
ever your present age may be. If you drift along 
and do nothing about building up your health 
you may live as long as the Table indicates. If 
you are careless you may live fewer years. But if 
you want to live in good, sound health to a ro- 
bust, ripe old age, you will begin now to plan for 
those extra, golden years that may be yours. 


How Young are You? 

That uncompromising record in the family Bible 
telling the day you were born may be surmounted. 
It fixes your age but it does not tell how young 
you are. In actual physical condition you may be 
ten or fifteen years younger than your birth cer- 
tificate states—or you may be ten or fifteen years 
older! 

Go to your doctor and find out whether your 
body is keeping its youth, Have him takea health 
inventory. Perhaps you will discover that you 
are in much better condition than you thought. 
If impairments are found they can, in most cases, 
be corrected. There are few organic diseases, 
even those which affect heart, lungs, blood ves- 
sels and kidneys, which cannot be prevented or 
held in check. 


Get a Life Table. See how many more years it 
allots to persons of your age. Then have your 
doctor tell you how to stay young. 


ago. Medical science and sanitation are doing marvel- 
ous things to combat disease. 

One after another dangerous germs have been dis- 
covered and the diseases they cause are being brought 
under control. 

Send today for both the Life Table and “Your Chance 
to Live”. They will be mailed you without charge. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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